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Thoughts on the present political State of Affairs in a Letter 
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Mvcu as has been said on the subject of bullion, and on the 
topics immediately, or remotely, connected therewith, by the 
partisans for different, and even opposite, systems ; copiously, 
and even diffusively, as the modern economists of the North 
have discussed the question, attempting, by the use of their 
peculiar gift of second sight, to foresee consequences as cer- 
tain, which none who are not so gifted can descry; the sen- 
timents of a plain man, of strong intellect, and sound know- 
ledge, unconnected with party, unwarped by prejudice, and 
mninteence d by faction, are still entitled to attention. Such 
aman is Mr. Hunter, who discusses the subject intelligibly 
and sensibly, without any attempt to encumber it with mere- 
tricious ornaments, or to bewilder the understanding of his 
readers in the mazes of sophistry. He proclaims himself an 
early disciple of Burke, and is exposed, therefore, to little 
risk of becoming a proselyte to those wild doctrines which 
were broached by his opponents, the perilous falsity of which, 
as he pertinently remarks, has been since so calamitously 
proved. 
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9 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


‘© The continental states of Europe can no longer engage our 
interest, or deserve our support, except in proportion as they evince 
a disposition to struggle in their own defence, or manifest sy mpt toms 
of a revival of those feelings by which their former indepen dence 
was established and secured. Those that remain in the trammels 
of slavish submission must be abandoned to the consequences of their 
folly, until the intensity of suffering kindle up a spirit of resistance, 
and impress them with a just sense of the shame and misery of their 
yoke. 

** Great Britain has, throughout this tremendous contest, been 
an object of the noblest. interest. She has been the bulwark that 
has alone successfully resisted the fury of the hurricane. She has 
been the beacon to which the hopes of mankind have been directed, 
the rock on which their salvation has reposed. Whatever may have 
been her errors, her privations, or ber losses, she has never descended 
from her elevation, or ceased to acta glorious and consistent part. 
She has given a most conclusive answer to the fears of the timid, 
the doubts of the sceptical, and the assertions of the factious ; and 
has fully proved, in contradiction to all the false hypothesis of short- 
sighted politicians, that national virtue is the foundation of national 
grandeur; that industry, inspirited by freedom, is a never-tfailing 
spring of wealth; and that courage, whe en properly contrclied and 
applied, is a perennial source of victory.” 


This is a true character of this country, and of her general 
conduct, during a portentous crisis, when she had not the 
advantage of experience to guide and direct her councils, 
Thanks to a superintending Providence, she has preserved her 
honour unsullied, upheld the glory of her ancient name, 
added new wreaths to her victorious brow, and established a 
fame immortal as her cause,—the resistance of tyranny, “9 
piession, and violence, and the st ipport of religion, truth, 
liberty, and justice. [ven to perish in such a cause, is glo- 
rious ;—what, then, must it be to triumph ? 

Mr. Hunter judiciously divides his view of public affairs 
into two parts,—foreiyn and domestic . The prominent fea- 
ture, in the latter division of his subject, is the present state 
of the currency of the country; his opimions on which he thus 
introduces : 


After the ample agitation which this question underwent in the 
course of the two Jast centuries, one should have conceived, that it 
had, in all its bearines, been reduced to principles « on vi hich it was 
destined unalierably to repose. All the experieice of past times has, 
bowever, been shaken {rom its very foundation, and no subject has, 
of late years, given rise to more vehement or more contradictory 
argument. ‘lwo stout partes, the Bullionists and Antibullionists, 
have ranged themselves uuder opposite banners, and have attacked 
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each other with a fierceness that has even outstripped the importance of 
their cause. The coilision of intelligent minds must always elicit 
information. Yet, unfortunately, they have both adopted systems, 
which thev endeavour to elucidate and support by the statement of 
extreme cases. Hence their inferences, in many instances, are 
not fairly deducible trom the facts which they enumerate. I thus 
party agree with both, but entirely with neither. 1 chink, on the 
one hand, that considerable mischief, which it v ll now be dificult 
to rectify, has arisen fiom the protracted restriction on the issue of 
specie; but on the other hand, [ cannot admit, that Bank-notes 
are depreciated in the way, nor to the extent, insisted on, My 
reasons for this judgment I shal’ state as concisely as I can.’ 


It is to the resolution o2 Parliamyent not to suffer the Bank 
to resume their cash payments during the war, although the 
Directors declared their readiness, and their a bility, so to do, 
which refusal Mr. Manter characterizes as a fatal mistake, 
that he attributes the chief part of our present emburress- 
ments. On such a subject certainly great difference of opi- 
nion, between the most intelligent men, may naturally be 
expected to arise. But it appears to us, that ther is one 
prominent feature, in the question presented for consideration, 
to which this intelligent writer has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion. This feature, indeed, pervades, in a greater or less de- 
gree, all our public operations and relations, no proper 
estimate of which can be formed without the strictest atten- 
tion to it. We mean the revolution which has taken place, 
in consequence of the late events in France, in the political 
and commercial concerns of every nation in surope. An 
extraordinary state of things has thus been introduced, to 
which it is vain to apply any ordinary system of solic —— 
who would administer alieratives to a patient in a high state 
of fever? Yet, unhappily, it has been too much the custom 
to oppose ordinary means to ertraordinary efforts 3 aid it is 
principally to this racical defect, in the cabinet as in the field, 
that France is indebted for her wonderful success, and the 
other nations of the Contment, tor their state of degradation. 
The same principle is equally »pplicable to our commercial 
relations, which neither can, nor ought, to be regulated, by 
the same maxims which were suffered to regulate them in 
time of profound peace, and in periods of civilized warfare. 
It has a material effect, too, on the state of our currency; 
and, though in ordinary times no danger might have re sulted 
trom the resumption of cash payments by the Bank, at the pe- 
riod referred to by Mr. Hunter; yet it by no means follows, 
that, in the vear 1798, recourse could have been had to such 
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a measure, with perfect safety to the state. Indeed, Mr. Hun- 
ter himself admits the force of this argument as applied to 
commerce ; but he omits it wholly in his consideration of the 
state of the currency, to which, in our estimation, it is equally 
applicable. It is a notorious fact, that early in the French 
revolution, a plan was formed by the persons who had then 
usurped the reins of government, for buving up the specie in 
circulation in England, and for depreciating the credit, and, 
consequently, checking the currency, of our Bank notes. 
It is not possible to ascertain, nor yet easy to guess, to what 
extent this scheme was carried into efiect. But that it had a 

material influence in producing that state of things, which ren- 
dered the suspension of cash payments at the Bank necessary, 
in 1797, there is good reason to believe. It behoves, then, all 
those who contend that cash payments might have been re- 
sumed in 1798, or at any subsequent period, without danger, 
to prove ten this influence had ceased to operate, at such 
time, and that none of the causes which produced the suspen- 
sion, existed at the proposed period of resumption. This Mr. 
Hunter has not done; and here it is that we think his argu- 
ment defective. 

He has, indeed, considered the causes which produced the 
sudden disappearance of the precious metals; but, instead of 
shewing that those causes had ceased to exist, their continued 
existence is most obviously deducible from the very nature 
of them. “ It must,” he says, “ have been caused by the 
general unsettled state of the world, or by the failure in 
quantity of the precious metals themselves. On this, I ima- 
gine, the problem principally hinges. 1 myself, indeed, have 
no doubt, and I shall presently produce my reasons for the 
opinion, ‘that both gold and silver, but particularly the former, 
are absolutely scarcer, and are, consequently, more valuable, 
throughout Europe, than they were twenty years ago. 

But it is clear that the world is not less unsettled now, than 
it was in the year 1797 and that the importation from Ame- 
rica of the precious inetals, is not greater at present than it 
was at that period. And these facts strengthen the conclusion 
against the resumption of cash payments by the Bank, in the 
present situation of public affairs. 

The author’s arguments to prove the joint operation of these 
two causes in producing the scarcity in question, are clear and 
conclusive. From the terror which has prevailed on the con- 
tinent from the calamities produced by the French revolution, 
“ enormous sums, many of which will never re- appear, have 
been secluded in the bowels of the earth; first in France, 
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then in Holland, and, as the revolution proceeded on its 
march, in Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Portugal, and 
Spain,” 


* Tf a fourth part of the precious metals, which were formerly 
in circulation, be thus, by the fears of individuals, withdrawn, and 
deposited in places only known to themselves, and if the mines of 
America continue to furnish no more than the usual supply, it is very 
clear that there must be a deficit to the above specific amount. And 
as the value of articles of universal and constant demand must ever be 
regulated by their abundance or scarcity, if a fourth part disappear 
(it matters not in what way), the price, as the effects spread, will 
rise in that intlentical ratio. Although what is withdrawn, may be 
stillin existence, and may at some future period, be again produced, 
yet, while it is confined to a dormant state, it is exactly, as far as 
this question is concerned, as if it ceased to exist, and must be 
attended with similar results.) When, however, in addition to all 
this, we extend our enguiries, and find that the actual quantity of 
gold sent to Europe, for the last three or four years, has been little 
more than one-fourth of the usual importation, the causes of its 
scarcity are sufficiently explained. If this point be admitted, the 
whole fabric of the reasoning adopted by the Bullionists falls to the 
ground, they having all along proceeded on the supposition that gold 
is as plentiful as ever.” 


Strange that inattention to a fact so plain should have pro- 
duced so much discussion, and to so little purpose! While, 
however, specie has become extremely scarce in other coun- 
tries, it has re-appeared, to a certain extent, in France ; and 
this reason is assigned for it. 


France has a military strength, which the states of Europe have 
either wanted the courage, or the capacity to resist: This fearful 
force is at the absolute disposal of a man, who devotes it to the 
perpetuation of his usurpations, and to the furtherance of an ambition, 
whose declared purpose is the subjugation of mankind. He comes 
as a destroyer, not a3 a benefactor. He fills his treasuries, not by the 
contributions of his happy subjects, nor by the plunder of his oppress- 
ed slaves. His army, the constitution of which partakes of his 
nature, is the instrument that upholds him. To his army, therefore, 
is every thought devoted. Unable to support it by regular means, 
it is quartered on the comforts of mankind, Hence the contributions 
that are every were levied ; hence the extortions, devastations, and 
barbarities, that are aouty were practised. Circumstanced as France 
is, and groaning under the weight of the most vexatious taxation, 
the imposts that are raised can be barely sufficient to administer to 
the wants of her internal economy. Her military establishment 
must, conséquently, derive its subsistence from other sources. For 
these reasons it has been converted into an association of robbers, 
of which the chief magistrate is himself the commander. They 
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are a host of Vandalic free-booters, not an army of Christian soldiers, 
Wherever they march, they destroy. They plunder, not only the 
government, but the population ; and what can be spared from the 
wants of his troops, or wrung from the cupidity of his generals, is 
transmitted to iis own exchequer I‘his is the reason why France, 
while other conntries have been left destiture, still continues ta 
possess specie, a ns Which is intimately connected with the 
vitality of he: government. Paper, in the absence of specie, must 
be entirely depe wt ntou pabli cconfidence. But ander such a govern- 
ment as that of France, it is utterly impossible ‘hat public confidence 
can exist. If specie were to disappear, no authority would be able 
to maintain the credit of paper. [t would inevitably experience its 
former fate. Buonaparte is aware of this, and provides accord- 


ingly. 


We have the consolation, however, to k now that, as Mr. 
Hunter judiciously observes, the presence of gold and silver, 
or their absence, neither constitutes wealth on the one hand, 
nor poverty on the other. 


‘* Gold and silver are raw commodities, which, from certain 
qualities they possess, have by the general assent of mankind, been 
admitted as the measure of wealth. Their value is, therefore, 
conventional. They are neither abstracily, nor positive ‘ly, so useful 
as iron. Like other articles, they are bartered against equivalents. 
Gold no more perchases cloth, than cloth purchases gold. Gold 
is, therefore, no more wealth than cloth. Fron n a general miscon- 
ception of this simple elementary distinction, there has been a strange 
confusions of terms. However desirous, therefore, a portion of 
the precious metals may be, super-abundance of them is a_ misfor- 
tune ; and we have ouly,to refer to the well-known history of Spain 
to be convinced, that, instead of being a proof of wealth, it is ofien 
a cause of poverty.” 


Assuredly, the greatest misfortune that ever befe!l the Spa- 
niards, was "the discovery of South America, in which they 
rejoiced as the source of their greatness ! So vain is the wis- 


dom, so short-sighted the policy, of man ! 


** It is absurd, therefore,” pursues our intelligent author, “ to sup- 
pose, that because France has specie, and we are, or appear to be 
without it, that France is rich, and we are poor. France, as [ 
before observed, must have specie, because she 1s without credit. If 
she purchase it, she must pay for ita price fully adequate to iis 
value. If she rob it, which, by the by, is her chief mode 
acquirement, she procures it, in my estimation, at a rate infinitely 
more exorbitant. Piunder and violence may appear to power to be 
a ready and cheap mode of acquisition ; but despotis sm f the worst 
purveyor that avarice can select. Its very exactions dry up the sources 
of supply. Insecurity of property strikes immediately at the root 
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ef permanent prosperity, by confining the efforts of industry to the 
necessities of subsistence. In the government of nations, as well as 
in the conduct of individuals, we must attend to moral causes ; and 
no system of manifest injustice and cruelty can be successfully 
enforced.” 


Mr. Hunter estimates the average quantity of gold, for- 
merly imported into Europe from the other parts of the world, 
at about two millions sterling annually. Nearly one half of 
this sum was supplied by the Brazil mines, which are no lon- 
ger worked. About the: year 1790, the scarcity of gold began 
to be felt. 


Within the last ten years we have exported, according to 
regular entries, 275,930 ounces of gold, and 37,000,000 ounces 
of silver. A very large additional sum must be put to the account 
of clandestine shipments. In the article of watches alone, the 
whole importation of gold, for the last few years, has been nearly 
consumed. An équal quantity has been converted into articles of 
luxury and ornament, by goldsmiths, gilders, and other mechanics. 
No one can fook at the dress of a modern beau, and reckon up his 
chains, and seals, and rings, and snuff-boxes, without being satisfied 
that this must be the case. Our great foreign expenditure, occa- 
sioned by the war which we are carrying on in Spain and Portugal, 
and the large purchases which we have been obli ged to make in grain, 
have, at the same time, combined to drain us of our specie. 3 
the article of corn alone, the country paid last year 7,000,000/. 
money; and the amount of our expenditure for our army in Fl 
Peninsula, was about 10,000,000/. more, independently of nearly 
5,000,000/ for foreign freightage; making an aggregate sum of 
22,000,000/, sterling. This enormous amount might, I think, 
under wholesome regulations, have been’ materially reduced. The 
produce of grain must depend on internal management; but strely 
a great part of the expense incurred by the transmission of specie to 
Portugal and Spain might, by a proper arrangement with those 
powers, be spared. It seems strange, that the money required for 
the pay and support of our troops, who are fighting in behalf of 
these countries, cannot be procured directly from the colonies in 
whicd it is produced, by which a great part of the freight, insurance, 
commission, and other charges, would be avoided. After, however, 
the statement of all these causes of the scarcity of gold, we need 
_no longer be surprised at this disappearance from circulation, and at 
its consequent high price.” 


The author contends that the Bank paper is so far depreciated, 
as to be no longer, what it had ever been till recently, an equi- 
valent for specie; which he proves thus:—* the present mar- 
ket price of gold is 4/. | '». per ounce, which is about twenty 
per cent, above the miut price, at which Bank-notes are cir- 
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culated. Bank-notes, with a reference to the precious metals, 
are, therefore, at a discount to that extent.” Now it appears 
to us, that this i is saying nothing more than that the price of 
gold is raised about twenty per cent. and, therefore, that we 
cannot purchase the same quantity of it for a twe1 nty-pound 
note, which we could purchase before this rise took place. 
But the same may be said of wheat, of bread, of cheese, 
of sugar, and of various other articles of consumption; the 
prices of which might all be adduced to prove a aareepending, 
depreciation of Bank-notes to the amount of the rise in them. 
Still in contending for a depreciation, he supports his opinion 
with ability and speciousness, and expressly limits it to the 
single article of gold. 


“¢ If it be depreciated, in the way and to the extent insisted on 
by the bullionists, that depreciation must inevitably go on increasing, 
till at last the universal distrust in which it will be held, will put an 
end to its circulation. But I have no fear of such an event. That 
Bank-notes are depreciated, with reference to gold, I have already 
admitted as an indisputable fact ; but that their depreciation is con- 
fined almost entirely to that commodity, is, to my apprehension, 
fully as demonstrable. Those who insist on their general depreciation, 

make out their argument thus: ‘They first say, “that the difference 
between the market and Mint price of gold is about twenty per 
cent. and that Bank-notes, being issued at the Mint price, are, with 
a reference to the market price, at a discount to that arnount. This 
is undeniable. They next affirm, that, when we want to ascertain 
the value of paper, we must refer it to the value of gold, and that, 
therefore, when we want to ascertain the value of any article which 
paper buys, the ultimate point of reference being gold, the same 
scale of depreciation must pervade all purchases. They say, that 
a guinea being intrinsically worth 25s. in notes, if the law permitted 
me to pass it at that sum, I could purchase with it, nearly a fifth more 
than I could procure for a pound note anda shilling. This is all very 
true ; but it only proves that a guinea is worth about twenty per cent. 
more than it was formerly, not only in reference to Bank-notes, but 
to every object of traffic. Now, if every object of traffic be depre- 
ciated with reference to a guinea, instead of proving that Bank-notes 
are depreciated with regard to other commodities, it is, on the con- 
trary, an infallible indication, that the old relations between them 
have been preserved. If, for example, I can sell an ounce of gold 
for 4/. 10s. instead of the old piice, which was 3/. 18s. and with this 
4/, 10s.am enabled to purchase one fifth more than I could when 
gold was at 3/. 18s. surely these articles which I purchase, when 
referred to gold, are as much depreciated as Bank-notes, and of 
course the old relation between these articles and Bank-notes still 
exists. The same fact occurs, and the same observation applies, 
throughout. 
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«¢ The surest test, after all, by which we can ascertain whether 
Bank-notes are depreciated with regard to other commodities besides 
gold, is this---To enquire whether we can get as much bread, as much 
butcher's meat, as much porter, cloth, linen, sugar, or tea, fora 
pound-note now as we could two years ago. Making a fair allowance 
for increased taxation, andother circumstances which oby iously occasion 
tempor ary > fle ctuations in the value of necessary articles, we “assuredly 
can. Bank-notes pay as formerly, and exactly i in the same proportion, 
pariiamentary taxes, parish-rates, house rent, servants’ wages, and the 
tradesmen who supply provisions. These are thechief expenses of 
house-keeping. The increased price ef poultry and fish is confined 
tothe metropolis, and is occasioned by abuses which the legislature 
ought to correct. But even these evils are, in some measure. balanced 
by the reduced prices of coffee and tea. This statement, therefore, 
instead of showing that I am a loser by receiving notes, only shows 
that I should be a gainer by receiving gold.” 


We wish, with Mr. Hunter, that the Legislature would at- 
tend more to those branches of internal economy which relate 
to the State of our Markets. Our ancestors, when they passed 
a law for establishing Fish Markets in the Metropolis, (one at 
Billingsgate, and another in Westminst ‘eT; introduced the most 
wise and salutary regulations for averting the effects of impo- 
sition and monopoly. ‘The vessels that brought fish to London 
were to be registered: at Gravesend, wherean account wasregularly 
kept of the nature of their cargo, and the day of their arrival; 
and they were compelled to unload and sell the whele of their 
cargo within a given time, under the penalty of confiscation of 
ship andcargo. Many other excellent provisions were enacted 
with the same beneficent view. Why a fish-market was not 
established at the time, in Westminster, we know not, much 
less do we know why, since the increa sed buildings and popu- 
lation at the west end of the town, advantage has not been 
taken of the act for the erection of a market. Those provisions 
which we have stated, produced, for a number of years, the 
mtended effect, and fish was sold at a comparatively reasonable 
price. In pracete of time, however, avarice succeeded in 
overleaping the boundaries of law; and an opulent company, 
established at Ila: ab urgh, contint ued to regulate the price of 
fish at Billingsgate, by rendering the supply disproportionate to 
the demand. At lencth, the penalties of the law having been, 
in some Instances, enforced, the as irties interested in the mo- 
n opoly procured a bill to be introduced, some six or seven years 

ago, into Parliament, for repealing those provisions in the 
existing law, which interfered with their unlawful gains. 
Strange to say, that this Bill, which entrenched on the com- 
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forts of the people, by limiting the supply, and raising the 

rice of one necessary article of commana aan an article, in- 
deed, which ought to constitute the principal food of islanders, 
passed through both Houses, without producing the smallest 
discussion, and even without exciting the smallest notice! The 
consequence has been, that the monopolists have since exer- 
eised their fraudulent acts with impunity, and the high price 
of fish has pl iced it beyond the reach, not only of the labouring 
poor, but of all persons of moderate incomes. Yet, as this is 
not an affair of party, as the discussion of it would afford no 
opportunity i for exciting discontent with the ministry, or for 
raising a popular outcry, it has not been thought worthy the 
attention of any of our professional reformers or economists. 
Our readers, we are persuaded, will pardon this digression, in 
favour of the importance of the subject. We now return to 
Mr. Hunter’s consideration of the efiect of coin, as constituting 
the wealth of a country. 


** How very small a part coin forms of the real wealth of a coun- 
try, may be further most strikingly exemp! lified in this way :--- In the 
reign of the present king, about 63,000,000 of guineas have been coined 
at the mint, This, compared with other reigns, is a most liberal pro- 
vision. In this space of time, however, the supplies raised upon the 
people, and constituting the public expenditure of the country, must 
have amounted to nearly 1,500,000,000/. and the expenditure of in- 
dividuals may be calculated at the enormous sum of 7,000,060,000/. 

«When, therefore, we compare these 63,000,000 of guineas te 
the aggregate property of the country, whatever may have been their 
use apd convenience, as an instrument of circulation, their relative 
importance, as the criterion of wealth, must be ac knowledged to be 
very small. But if all this evidence were withdrawn, it would even 
then be difficult to prove that the advance cf. price was occasioned by 
the deprec itic nof the paper currency, because our wealth may have 
heen rapidly increasing, while our metallic currency was diminishing, 
which would still inevitably raise nominal prices. So far, indeed, | 
gold from being the necessary concomitant of wealth, that it is very 
possible that our wealth might be atthe highest pitch, when there 
was nota gumea in the country. Our actual situation is, in some 
measure, an illustration of this pos ition. When we contemplate the 
unexampled expense of this endless war; the facility with which 
the enormous amount of the taxes is collected; the luxury and afflu- 
ence of private families ; the sums that are given away for benevolent 
purposes at home ; the subseriptions that are rgised for the relie f of our 
countrymen and allies abroad ; the new roads and canals projected and 
carr! ied ywto exccution ; the Spac ious squares al) id streets that are ev ery 
veayextending and embe liish ing the metro pelle ; the active spirft of 
improvement o oF every description that perv: ades the provincial dis- 
tricts ; the useful institutions for the promotion of the sciences and 
aris, and even foy the mstruction of the great mass of the people ; the 
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theatres, bridges, decks, and warehouses, that are, in all quar- 
ters, springing up;---These are surely, no symptoms of declining ptos- 
perity and approachi: ng bankruptcy. They must be considered, on 
the contrary, as unequivocal testimovies of overfiowing resources, 
Ve thus, with a deficiency of coin, have a superabundance of wealth. 
To suppose that this wealth can be Be dtalien, is perfectly absurd. It 
would be supposing, that fictitious aod 1eal wealth, however nomi- 
nally distinct, were essentially identified.” ° 


This plain statement is worth a Pnerene metaphysical dis- 
oitens, and, indeed, makes the jaboured report of the Bullion 
Committee appear to great disadvantage. "Equally strong are 
the proofs which he adduces of the stability of the Bank. After 


enumerating the various items, the aggregate of which consti- 
tutes the property of the Bank, he observes, 


‘«* These are incontestible proofs of substantial prosperity, and are 
certainly competent to support an issue of 23,000,00 /. of paper, 
When, therefore, people say, that Bank-notes “are wi othing, 
they make an idle assertion, which they are unable to support, even 
by a shadow of proof. If thecredit of the Bank was never doubted 
when they issued specie, why should the restriction, which ts 4 source 
ef unfailin g and enormous profit, create doubt now? They have, by 
this measure, escaped the necessity of purchasing bullion, which was 
always attended with a heavy expense. ‘They bave, at the same 
time. been enabled to exiend their discounts, in return for which they 
get substanti«l wealih, which, in some way ol other, must furnish 
them with accumulated means of payment. How their property is 
invested, or under what particular forms it exists, T cannot pretend te 
say ; but its existence is incontrovertible ! Under all these circum- 
stances, it seems perfectly absurd to suppose, that they have noi suaffi- 


cient funds to answer for the amount of their paper.” 


Mr. Hunter lastly considers the imputed op eration of the 


rate of exchange wpon the price of gold, which he thinks, and 
justly in our opinion, has been greatly overrated. That the ex- 


acai 


change Itse!f, and the price of | bullie on, have been both Influenced 
by the j importation of "grain i is thus demonstrated 


ga eactwyure 


«¢ When our crops failed in 1890 and 1801, bullion suddenly rose 
and tbe exchange with Hamburgh, which, in January 1709, “was at 
37s. Od. fell, in Jacuary 1800, to 3ls .7d. and, in i801, was further 
depressed to 2Qs. Sd. ; making, on the whole, 2 variation of 22 per 
cent. Wheat, which, at the average price, had been, in 1708, at 
5Qs. 3d. and, in 1790, at 97s. 5d. hed advanced, during the two years 
of scarcity, to 113s. 7d. and 118s 8d. Jn 1802, it again fell to 67s 
5d, and ihe exchange with Hamburgh again kepi pace. In proportion 
as grain {c!!. the exchange rose in January 1802 to 32s. 2d. and, in 
December of the same year, to 34s, It thus appears, that grain and 
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gold, and exchange, are intimately connected with each other. Fo- 
reign expenditure, and purchasers of wheat, have nearly the same 
effect.” 


* 


By another comparative statement is shewn the fallacy of 
the assertion, that an increased circulation of Bank Notes has 
produced au unfavourable effect on the rate of exchange. In 
concluding this part of his argument, the author admits, that 
the issue of specie at the Bank, at this period, would not re- 
medy the evil resulting from the scarcity of gold; for, were 
such issue to be diel’ to the largest possible amount, it would, 
to a certainty, vanish. He confesses his inability te suggest 
an adequate remedy, but declares his opinion, though with 
great dithdence, that a repeal of all the restraining laws, and 
the allowing gold and silver to pass at the market price, would 
produce a beneficial effect, by bringing all the gold and silver 
into immediate circulation, without exposing it to the risk of 
exportation. We concur with him in the difiidence which he 
expresses on the subject, and have much greater doubts than 
himself of the efficacy of the proposed remedy. 

His view of continental affairs is comprehensive and just. 
True to the principles of Mr. Burke, he exhorts his countrymen 
to bear, with patience, the privations to which the pressure of 
a war which they cannot avoid, of necessity subjects them. 
He contrasts the state of this country with that of the Conti- 
nent; he unfolds the suicidal policy of Buonaparte, who, i 
order to inflict a slight punishment on his enemies, inflicts a 
more severe punishmei it on his friends ; and he eoncludes, that 
a system so forced, and so unnatural, cannot long endure. The 
following reflections cannot be too forcibly imp sressed on the 
minds of the public, and more especially on the minds of the 
ministers. 

“Under these circumstances, so far from repining at the incon- 
veniences to which we are exposed, we ought, by a voluntary absti- 
nence, to exert every nerve to make our enemy feel the pressure. 
On these principles alone should our commerce be regulated. Instead 
of encouraging those indulgencies, which, by attording a few facilities 
to ourselves, impart to our evemy advantages in a tenfold proportion, 
we should sternly reject them, and let him feel the full reaction of his 
own violence. I allude particularly to the trade which is carried on 
through the medium of licenses. ‘They were resorted to, in the ex- 
pectation of counteracting Buonaparte’s prohibitory decrees ; but, hav- 
ing failed in their object, they should be instantly abantioned. 
Th: ey have been granted with a carelessness, and a want of inquiry 
and discrimination, which, I am satisfied, have been highly injurious 
to the best interests of the country. The whole system is indeed bad, 
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and unworthy of our character. The object being concealment, the 
foundation is deceit ; and, from the ambiguous terms in which 
the documents are made‘out, it is scarcely possible that the real des- 
tination of any foreign ship, or the real owner of any foreign cargo, 
can be detected. Vessels, provided with these licenses, are not 
bound to put themselves under convoy till they arrive on our coast, 
which enables them to elude the vigilance of our cruizers, and to fur- 
nish the enemy with his necessary supplies at the smallest possible 
risk. So far, therefore, from their being the means of increasing our 
exports, or of establishing any thing like a reciprocity of commercial 
intercourse, their pri incipal effect is to protect the enemy's property 
from capture, and to enable him to carry on with security, and almost 
without molestation, a most beneficial and lucrative trafic.* It is to 
be hoped, that this evil will be instantly corrected, and that, if we 
consent to receive the produce of an enemy’s country, an equal quantity 
of our own shall be taken in return.” 


We believe that the best-informed men are most decided in 
their opinion of the impolicy of this temporising system. It 
is, in truth, a cowardly system, which encourages the enemy to 
persevere in his plan of exclusion, by convincing him that we 
will have recourse to any shifts and subterfuges i in order to elude 
its force. It is unw orthy of a great nation, standing forth in 
defence of the invaded liberties of Eurcpe. It is at once de- 
grading to our character, and injurious to our catse. Indeed, 
if we would act in a manner truly worthy of such a cause, we 
should put a total stop to all intercourse with France, and with 
the territories under her influence and control. We should 
submit to every privation, sooner than supply her with any por- 
tion of her means for the continuance of the war. Corn is the 
only article of absolute necessity respecting which some deviation 
from this system of rigorous non-intercourse might, in certain 
cases, be allowed. The in: idequacy of the produce of Corn in 
Great Britain to the supply of its inhabitants, is a serious evil, 
especially in the present state of affurs, which ought to com- 
mand the most serious attention of the government and the 
legislature. ‘The consumption of corn has certainly increased 
within the last twenty years, from the great change which has 
taken place in the mode of living, among farmers and trades- 
men. Population, too, has greatly incrensed, and much land, 
which used to be dev oted to the growth of corn, has been laid 
down for grazing land. 








* “ See a very judicious pamph'et, chiefly on this subject, entitled, 
‘ An Inquiry into the State of our commercial Relations with the 
Northern Powers, &c.’ ” 
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** A given quantity of grass-land will, by no means, support so gteat 
a number of people as the same quantity of Jand in tillage; and it 
should be the object of Government to stimulate and encourage, by 
every incentive in their power, the labours of the husbandmen, At 
all events, should we endeavour completely to shake off dependence, 
on France. In this view, the deficiency at home, under wise regula- 
tions, might, in great measure, be supplied by importations from our 
own colonies. Our provinces in North America yield excellent 
wheat ; and, if agriculture were party patronize d and understood, 


Vast tracts of excellent Jan q, now totally unproductive, might be 
brought into cultivation, and converted into one of the finest granaries 
upon earth. ‘To pa quarter we might also look, in the course of a 


few years, for an a lequate supply of hemp and timber, and thus ren- 
der ourselves inde 28 ce of the Baltic.” 


We are happy to observe, at length, a disposition in our Mi- 
nisters to attend to the obvious policy of deriving every possi- 
ble supply from our own colonics, as a step towards the estab- 
lishment of our perfe ct independence on foreigners for articles 
of primary necessity. We haat very often pressed this topic on 
their minds, and we are gratified in finding Mr. Hunter concur 
with us, on sucha point, as well as on several others which he 
enforces with great ingenuity, and strength of argument. His 
views of the character of Buo: naparte are pertectly conformable 
with our own. 


«« Events are, at length, daily occurring, which clearly show how 
easily the inroads of the Freneh might have been arrested in the out- 

, had a feeling of honest zeal and maniy spirit been any where dis 
played. People may exalt, asthey will, the talents of Buonaparte. 
But to those opinions I never will defer ; because, in every action of 
his life, I see more of utes thanof merit ; and I discover al] the 
baseness, but none of the magnanimity, of the human soul. Buona- 
parte’s success, throughout his carcer, is far Jess attiibutable to the as- 
cendancy of his own genius, than to the total absence, both of talent 
and honesty, for which his opponents have been conspicuous. He 
has, in every instance, owed his suecess, either to those crimes which 
our nature abhors, or to those arts to which a generous mind would 
scorn to stoop. Cunning circumvention, bribery, corruption, that 
kind of mute intimidation, which is engendered and kept alive by an 
unrestrained commission of the most atrocious enormities : these 
have been the steps by which he has asc aded to bis present eminence. 
When I allege this, I can conscientiously aver, that it proceeds from 
no desire to detract from Buonaparte’s ceicbrity, because 1 contem- 
plate in him the bitterest enemy o of m y country. Would that he were 
as entitled to praise, as he is deserving of execration ! The peace and 
happiness of the world would then be near at hend. But this is 
afruitless wish. Every action of his life testifies the incorrigible infa- 
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my and atrocity of his character. In domestic and in public conduct, 
he is' equally abandoned. 

“© When he was first jerked into power, by one of those convulsive 
freaks which fortune, now and then, exhibits, for mankind to gaze at, 
every thing was already prepared to promote and accelerate his de- 
sign. ‘The revolution was in its full swing. It required no auxiliary 
force to propel it. Its momentum had _ been received, and an inhe- 
rent principle of activity pressed it forward. Buonaparte had only to 
watch, and to take advantage of events as they arose. ‘The population 
of France had been already reduced to rnin. He had a nation of mili- 
tary paupers at his disposal, without religion or morality, ripefor every 
species of iniquity, and panting for plunder and blood. All that be’ 
had to do, wasto give a direction to the stream, which, wherever it 
was turned, was calculated to commit the most disastrous ravages, 
Such was its pestilential character, that it not only destroyed the 
wealth and fertility of a country, but swept away every vestige of its 
courage and virtue. ° The resistance which was opposed to it partook 
of the moral apathy and degradation, which, in al! quarters, prevailed. 
It was vapid and inert, kindled by no generous interest, clierished by 
no Jofty sentiment ; faint and insincere in its outset ; in its termination 
prostate and base. The soldiers slack in zeal; the genérals corrupt 
in principle ; by turns suspecting and betraying each other; what was 
to be looked for, but the consequences which ensued? ‘The armies 
were vanquished before they were attacked. Their fears anticipated 
what their conduct completed. Their hearts were not in the cause: 
they fled before the battle was began. Are we then bound to insist, 
that it requires transcendent talents to obtain such victories ; to over- 
power men who are parties against the cause which they are nomi- 
nally espousing > Was it‘by such actions that Caesar or Marlboroush 
acquired renown ? That such, however, was not the case, it is in vain 
to contend. Every campaign has added a fresh verification of the 
fact. Hadit been otherwise, could an empire have been won by a 
battle? Had Austria been true to herself, would the standard of the 
Corsican have been planted on the rainparts of Vienna, and Francis 
been reduced to the humiliation of abandoning his daughter to the 
adulterous embraees of a_ successfal adventurer?* Had Prussia 
been true to herself, could her coljlossal military strength have been 
annihilated at a blow ? Could her armies lave been circumvented ; 


a ee 


* << Tn speaking of Austria, I allude entirely to the want of zeal 
among the people. ‘The ouly true devotion that was shown, was by the 
generous Tyrolese, who have most signally suffered for their attach- 
ment. Had the same patriotic feeling spread through other districts, 
the throne of Francis would have been still entire. Errors were com- 
mitted by the government, but its integrity was never suspected; and 
the members of the Imperial family, except in two acts, have, 
throughout their lamented misfortunes, displayed a constancy and dig- 
Rity every way worthy of their illustrious descent.” 
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her territory over-run ; and the strongest fortresses in Europe, compe 
tently garrisoned, and amply provisioned, have surrendered, on the 
first summons, without firing a shot? Is there any parallel to such 
events inthe history of the world? Thecaseis as evident as noon- 
day. All was previously arranged. Buonaparte knew, before he 
embarked in the cause, the issue of the contest. Gold had penetrated 
through every avenue; the state was rotten to the very core ; trea- 
chery, disaffection, andcowardice, were in every quarter. Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy, fell nearly in the same way. Disunion, sus- 
picion, mutual jealousies, indifference to the constituted authorities, 
unnerved every energy that was calculated to defend them, and deliver 
them up tothe most implacable tyrant that ever preyed upon the 
rights of mankind. How different would have been their fate had 
their conduct been worthy of there former fame, or their zeal pro- 
portioned to the value of the stake which was entrusted to their cus- 
tody, the events of the present times are daily revealing. The exam- 
ple which this country has all along held out, other states are at length 
beginning to profit by ; and if once the sentiment be properly diffu- 
sed, the downfall of the Corsican is ensured. We havea right to cal- 
culate on this result, because, in every instance in which the energy 
of public spirit has displayed itself, his speed has been arrested, his 
fame has dwindled, his laurels have withered. The recent occurren- 
ces in Spain have dissolved the spel! which so long darkened both the 
mental and corporeal sight. Men have, atlength, discerned, that the 
cause of their defeat did not proceed from any invincible quality be- 
longing to the scldiery of France ; but from their own timidity and 
inaction. If troops run away, it is an easy matter to pursue them. 
But under such circumstances, whatever disgrace may belong to the 
fugitives, the glory to which the victors have a claim must be evanes- 
cent. Glory is the trophy which the brave earn from the brave : it is 
the result of long-disputed supeviority: it is the recompense that 
crowns successful exertion after valorous and powerful contention.” 


The author then takes a rapid, but masterly, view, of the war 
in the Peninsula, on which the tyrant has already wasted mil- 
lions of his plunder, and more than three hundred thousand 
of his armed banditti; and he drqws from it the most consola- 
tory conclusions for the cause of insulted freedom. Mr. Hun- 
ter examines minutely the ground for apprehension, so indus- 
triously circulated by the disaffected in this country, from the 
means which Buonaparte possesses of becoming a great mari- 
time power; and this examination leads him to conclude, that 
the period of such power is very remote indeed, and that, 
whenever it arrives, we have nothing to dread from it. 


“‘T go,” he says, “ on these data. France at the commencement of 
this war in 1793, had as numerous a fleet as ourselves. Even since 
Buonaparte’s usurpation of the supreme power, her numerical 
strength has been nearly equal. In this space of time, four general 
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engagements have been fonght, in every one of which France has 
sustained a signal defeat. In every action between squadrons or 
single ships (Lcan almost Say without an exception) -she has expe- 
rienced the same fate. Such has been oh extent of her losses, 
that scarcely an atom of her old navy is afloat, and such are her 
consequent fears, that it is not likely she will ever voluntarily face us 
again. We go in’o action flu: hed with the persuasion of certain 
Victory ; she, disheartened by the prospect of certain defeat. ‘The 
resul: is in\a manner ascertained before the contest begins. The 
event is so invariable, that they tremble to meet us, and, before the 
ships are in close conflict, their minds are subdued. This‘is no 
vaunting. It is an unvarnished statement of historical evidence, 
and I appeal to facts for its verification. On what sound principle of 
reasoning then are we to conceive, that if France, having great 
naval strength, which, before it was tried, was thought might 
encounter us on equal terms, was uniformly beaten; being dis- 
possessed of that strength by the decisive superiority of our prowess 
and skill, sheis now to overmatch us? This is a complete inversion 
of the nature of things. It would be making the effect powerful 
in proportion as the cause was weak. It would be making the end 
totally independent of the means. It would be giving to ignorance 
and debility the advantages of knowledge and strength. But tha 
such expectations are totally futile and ridiculous ; that they are a 
glaring departure from all grounds of probability, and in manifest 
violation of every principle of logic, it is quite unnecessary to 
prove. 


Mr. Hunter draws a dreadful, but, unhappily, a just, charac- 
ter of Buonaparte’s soldiers, who are, without exception, the 
most licentious savages which ever disgraced human nature. 


“* The soldiery of France can only, in fact, be contemplated as 
a trained banditti, fed by plunder, and supported by crimes; and 
who are so addicted to the commission of acts of atrocity, that 
wantoness is frequently as powerful a motive as booty. To be 
convinced of this, we have only to refer to the bistory of their late 
proceedings in Portugal, and particularly to those dispaiches of 
Lord Wellington, which contain the account of the retreat of 
Massena’s army. Strong as the language is, it falls far short of 
private recitals. ‘Massena entered Portugal as a protector ; he has 
quitted itasa scourge. He has visited on the defenceless popula- 
tion, that vengeance which he was unable to inflict on his opponents 
in arms. The people, whom he had sworn to protect ; who, in 
consequence of the most. solemn assurances, had been persuaded 
to remain in their habitations ; with whom he had, for many months, 
been living in friendly and intimate intercourse ; and from whom 
he had procured valuable and constant assistance; when they could 
no longer be useful, he did not merely leave them thankless and 
unrequited, but he surrendered them to the passions of a licentious 
soldiery, instigated by officers as rapacious and abandoned as them- 
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selves. Neither age nor sex has been spared. Men, women, and 
children, have been delivered up to promiscuous carnage, or to 
cruelties and insults even more terrible than death, How many 
mothers, how many orphans, are, at this moment, weeping over 
the loss of their nearest relatives ! All the most sacred ties of nature 
have been rent asunder ; every claim of justice has been violated ; 
every appeal to mercy has been disregarded. Property has been 
abandoned to pillage, houses to conflagration. Cottages have been 
levelled ; palaces have been sacked ; churches have been plundered 
and profaned. Even the wells have been poisoned, and the land 
laid waste. These are the benefits, as Lord Wellington, in the 
spirit of atrue soldier, observes, these are the benefits of Buonaparte’s 
government; this is the security which it affords. But has not this 
identical scene been exhibited in every country where the French 
have gained admittance ? Have they not uniformly come with pro- 
mises of protection and redress ? And have not these promises been 
uniformly and systematically broken ? This is no fabulous composi- 
tion. It isa plain narrative of facts, an unexaggerated picture, 
the colours of which are reflected by their crimes.” 


Let Englishmen contemplate this scene of wanton barbarity, 
and useless devastation ; and let them indulge,without restraint, 
the laudable feelings of indignation which they must necessarily 
excite. Men who can have perpetrated such horrors, ought 
not to be regarded as soldiers, nor suffered to enjoy the privi- 
leges of civilized warfare. They ought to be executed as assas- 
sins, or extirpated as monsters. Copious as our extracts have 
already been from a book fraught with much useful information, 
written with great energy of style, and with great force of rea- 
soning, we must, in conclusion, quote the author’s sentiments 
on the subject of peace. 


** In this deploiable state of the world, it is, naturally, a most 
anxious inquiry, how peace, which is the only legitimate object of 
war, isto be restored. Unhappily, there is but one answer to this 
question :— by the destruction of Buonaparte. As long as this man 
is suffered to continue the scourge and reproach of humanity, it is 
an event that can never beexpected. A hollow and temporary truce, 
if we are weak enough to consent, may no doubt be botched up : 
but as long as this monster is permitted to wield the physical strength 
of France, nothing like solid and lasting tranquillity can be hoped 
for. If he propose accommodation, it will be to gaina breathing- 
time : to have leisure to recover from a feeling of debility inflicted by 
his recent reverses ; and to concert fresh plans of future destruction. 
In making peace, Buonaparte would merely consult his own interest 
or convenience ; and an offer from him to that effect, so far from 
being listened to, should be a signal to us for a more vigorous 
prosecution of hostility. Has he not made peace with every country 
that he has enslaved; and has not its subjugation been accelerated 
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by the cessation of active war? Have not we ourselves tried the 
experiment ; and have we not severely smarted for our simplicity ? 
Let us not then be again guilty of the same folly ; but, regarding 
Buonaparte as the sole obstacte to the consummation of our wishes, 
let that consideration excite against him a keener resentment, and 
in favour of our country a warmer devotion. 

*‘ Thave ever thought it the duty of every man, who wishes to 
disseminate his political opinions as connected with the present war, 
to give a representation, as faithful as words can convey, of the 
character of the French ruler ; to separate him as much as possible 
from‘the countries which he hasenslaved ; and to demonstrate how 
hopeless the discontinuance of war must be, while he remains 
possessed of his present office. His means of acquiring and retain- 
ing power are equally odious. Of that dominion which he gaiued 
by usurpation, he has ever made the most diabolical use. He _ has, 
on every occasion, employed it in the destruction of the rights and 
happiness of his specics. Heisnot only the most atrocious, but 
the basest of mankind. His ambition is not only insatiable ; 
but it is unqualified with any noble or generous sentiment. He lives 
by violence and slaughter, by the ruin and desolation of the earth. 
From his massacres at Toulon, where he first brought himself into 
notice, to the present day, he has manifested the same contempt 
of justice, the same callous turpitude of heart, the same profligate 
and selfish motives, urging him to the perpetration of the same 
dreadful enormities. They may have varied in degree, as his 
passions have been accidently inflamed, or his apparent interests have 
seemed to require ; but they have always been marked with the same 
features of yindictive rage, or barbarous spoliation, or pitiful revenge. 
The tide of public opinion is, however, most happily beginning 
to fluctuate ; and, when once it turns, it will flow with overwhelm- 
ing force. When stripped of the gaudy trappings and false splendour 
with which the pusillanimity and credulity of mankind have ‘invested 
him, we shall be able to survey him as he really is, surroanded with 
all the monstrous and hideous depravity that is inherent in his nature. 
When the dread of separation is removed, the semblance of attach- 
ment will vanish, and the distinction between interest and love will 
be fully revealed. He who has never performed a kind or virtuous 
action, can never have kindled a sentiment either of friendship or 
respect. He who has never conferred a favour, or bestowed a re- 
compense, but as it was calculated to advance the projects of his 
unprincipled ambition, can have noclaim to the gratitude of his 
dependents. None of the prejudices of mankind can be in favour 
of him who has provoked ail their resentment, without attempting 
to soothe the irritation which he has excited, by any common obser- 
vation of kindness, humanity, or decoram. Would such a monster 
be suffered to exist in this country fora single day ? Would not thou- 
sands of swords, if they were necessary, start from their scabbards, 
to arrest his sanguinary career, and terminate his presumptuous 
ambition? His triends in this country may rail, or bluster, @ 
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prophesy—they may all prate, as they think fit, about foreign inva- 
sion, domestic ruin, and approaching civil war: their lamentations 
and predictions must equally provoke a smile. ‘They may plaster as 
thickly as they please with their clumsy panegyric, the object of their 
idolatry : they may tell us of his talents and his prowess: he stands 
in need of all their aid to assuage the torture, and cicatrise the 
wounds, which we are daily inflicting. He is fast sliding from his 
eminence ; and there is a gulf preparing below, which will eventually 
swallow him up. If we have worsted him in the meridian of his 
power, there surely can be no cause of apprehension from his decli- 
ning fortunes.” 


This is the language, and these are the sentiments, of an ho- 
nest Englishman; they do credit to the heart that engendered, 
and to the head th: it embodied, them. We have been so well 
pleased with the greater part of this very able tract, that we 
feel little disposed to contest with the author the justice of his 
sentiments, respecting Catholic Emancipation, at the close. 
Asa professed disciple of Mr. Burke, it is natural that he 
should entertain not only all his high and magnanimous priu- 
ciples of policy, but even his prejudices ; s; and these he has cer- 
tainly imbibed on the subject in question. We shall content 
ourselves with proclaiming our dissent from his opinion, and 
with Eran our surprize, that a writer so well informed, 
should talk of a penal code as being in force against the Irish 
Papists, when he ought to know, that they are liable to no pe- 

nalties, disqualifications, or tests, but in common with every 
description of British and Irish subjects, of whatever religious 
persuasion. 








Faber’s Sketches of the Internal State of France. 
(Concluded from p. 292. Fol. 39.) 


In our last Volume we took an ample view of the first four 
chapters of this interesting and important work, which, while 
it bears a stamp of authenticity on which even the most auda- 

cjous advocates of the tyrant of the Continent dare not attem pt 
to cast a doubt, conveys a more full and just description of 
the internal state of his dominions, than is to be found in any 
other production. The fifth chapter, styled, “ Old Times and 
New Times,” exhibits Buonaparte in a ludicrotis point of view, 
and shews his complete ignorance of the human mind, and of 
the science of government, By apeing royalty himself, and by 
restoring ancient institutions, names, and titles, the simple- 
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ton supposes that he has completely revived the ancient order 
of things, and that the people, leaping over, as it were, the 
space w vhich has occurred since the murder of Louis XVI. see 
no other difference hetween the present times and those which 
preceded the revolution, than in the individual who fills the 
throne, and in thedifterent appellations by which he has ie 
to distinguish himself. He cannot perceive that, in order t 
revive old times, he must revive not merely old ceremonies, cus- 
toms, habits, and manners, but old principles, notions, and 
feelings, to which the attachment to those times owedits origin 
and continuance. Fool, to imagine that, after every principle 
of religion and morals had been systematically eradicated from 
the minds of the people, he had only to proclaim the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Faith, and to appoint officiating mi- 
nisters, stipendiaries of the State, in order to render that peo- 
ple once more religious and moral beings! Equally vain the 
preposterous attempt, by making the Sovereign Pontiff degrade 
himself and his office by placing the crown of the Bourbons on 
the head of a murderer, an atheist, and an usurper, to ensure 
that loyalty, respect, and attachment, which the French of old 
times were accustomed to pay to their legitimate sovereigns ! 
“ He thinks,” says Mr. Faber, “ he can do ev ery thing; but 
the present will never be the past.” No, no; the fruitless 
effort only renders him an object of public ridicule, as much as 
he is an object of public abhorrence. 


“¢ The throne, the altar, the court, titles, retinues, popular festivals, 
and habits, may impose upon the vulgar, who look no deeper than 
the surface ; but this delusion will last but for asmoment, since even 
the vulgar will not suffer themselves to be deceived by appearances 
when they are not in unison with their interests. It isthe feeling 
of their well-being that nxes their judgment. Bonaparte may impose 
silence on the lips, but never will he be able to silence that irresistible 
sentiment ; and by reviving all the appearauces of the past, he fur- 
nishes matter for comparisons, which he ought to avoid doing till he 
has conciliated injured interests. 

** Bonaparte attends mass in the same chapel, and at the same hour 
as the kings of France attended it : and Bonaparte not long ago renoun- 
ced the christian religion, when he solemnly proclaimed: There is no 
God Lut God, and Mahomet is his Prophet ---and said : “ Egyptians, 
my reverence for the Prophet and the Koran is greater than that of the 
Mamelukes. 

«* Bonaparte ordered his baptismal name, Napoleon, a name un- 
known in France and in the calendar, to be placed there instead of 
the name of the French kings. People knew who St. Louis was, 
but they had never heard of Napoleon. Napoleon, however,. was soon 
made a saint. Cardinal Caprara proved him to be one in a pastoral 
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instruction, and the abbé Maury preached a sermon at Notre Dame on 
the virtues of the saint. On Bonaparte’s birth-day a concert is given on 
the terrace of the Thuilleries, as was usual on the birth-days of the 
kings of France. They were accustomed to appear in the balcony 
with the queen and royal family. ‘he love of the French eagerly 
expected them. Napoleon Bonaparte shews himself atthe balcony 
with his wife Madame Josephine, formerly Beauharnois. 

‘* Bonaparte made himself emperor, and then he created French 
princes. These French princes are Italians, even in the very accent. 

oa ona gr rte calls the capital of France Azs good cily of Paris. Soit 
was calied by Henry IV. and his pre: Jecessors, as well as by tbe suc; 
ceeding sovere reigns. On the 13th of Vendemiaire, year four of the 
republic, Bonaparte cannouaded the Parisians tor the national conven- 
tion. The streets were strewed with the bodies of the slaughtered in- 
habitants ; and the church of St. Roch Jong bore the marks of the 
musket and grape-shot. 

“Under the French kings Paris had a governor. Bonaparte has 
appointed a governor tgo. Every year on a certain day the governors, 
in the time of the kings, repaired with a splendid retinue to ihe town- 
house of Paris, where they were received with pomp. ‘The proces- 
sion and the pomp have been revived. The name of Brissac shines 
with particular lustre in the history of the governors. ‘The brother- 
in-law of Bonaparte, a certain prince Murat, is at present invested 
with this dignity. On the day of the procession he wears the ducal 
mantle and the dress which tradition and picturesof the ceremony 
ascribe to the French princes, even to the shoes of white silk. 

** The people of Paris were formerly amused with a ceremony prac- 
tised by the butchers of Paris. Shortly before Easter they paraded the 
streets with a fat ox of prodigious size adorned with flowers and rib- 
bons. In like manner they went about every year with two sheep 
harnessed to a little cart. ‘This ceremony has been revived: yet the 
buichers no longer form a campany ; no freedom is necessary for 
exercising the trade, but every man may be a butcher who chuses to 
pay for the aunual licence. The rose-feasts have been re-established 
in different towns, and the flora/ games at Toulouse. ‘The festival of 
Charlemagne, annually celebrated in the ancient, free, and imperial 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle, has been revived. A gigantic figure of wick- 
er-work, representing the ancient patron of the city, was carried 
about the streets, and the magistrates and clergy followed it in proces- 
siou. Aix-la Chapelle is no longer an imperial city, and it has neither 

magistrates nor clergy. 

‘ The army must likewise assume the ancient forms and colors, to 
exhibit the appearance of ancieut times. Swiss regiments, with 
their scarlet uniform, are again taken into pay. Regiments are raised 
under the command of foreign princes, and the prince of Ysemburgh 
has led the way. Cravats are presented to the colours of corps by the 
wife of Bonaparte, ts they formerly were by the queen. The demi- 
brigades are changed into regiments ; the rank of major is restored ; 
and the infantry are to relinquish their blue uniform and resume the 
white one worn under the kings. 
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«* Bonaparte wanted ribbons and crosses to adorn his courtiers. He 
accordingly instituted the legion of honour. The insignia are abso- 
lutely the same as those of the order of St. Louis. You every where 
meet with red ribbons and crosses at the button-hole, you are ready 
to imagine that the chevaliers of St. Louis are returned: but it is not 
the image of the holy monarch, ‘tis the likeness of Bonaparte that they 
exhibit. The grand decoration is so faithful a copy of the red ribbons 
that it might be mistaken for the latter. Bonaparte wanted grandees. 
There is a grand-constable of France, a grand-admiral, a grand-chan- 
cellor ; these Louis, these Murats make you think of the du Gues- 
clins, the Condés, the l'Hopitals, the d’Aguesseaus, and many other 
illustrious names.” 


This strange conduct in courting comparisons between the 
respectable offsprings of legitimate power, and the wretched 
creatures of usurpation, must originate either in excessive 
vanity, in profound ignorance, or in the most inveterate con- 
tempt for his subjects, who, he must believe, are so subdued by 
fear, as only to speak, feel, or act, in perfect unison with his 
will, and in active obedience to his mandates. Or, probably, 
it arises from a co-operation of these distinct causes. When 
we recollect the manly and dignified part which the Abbe, (now 
Cardinal) Maury played at the beginning of the revolution, we 
want words to express our detestation of his present baseness. 
He preach a sermon at the Cathedral of Paris on the virtues 
of Saint Brutus-Ali-Buonaparte ! Eternal infamy attach to 
this priestly parasite, this wretched man, who can thus pro- 
mulgate falsehood in the temple of truth, who can thus pane- 
gyrise vice in the sanctuary of virtue, and who can thus conse- 
crate rebellion, murder, apostacy, atheism, and adultery, 
on the altar of religion ! 

In the sixth chapter, on Public Instruction, we find Buona- 
parte in every thing guileful and fraudulent, making pompous 
promises of ample provision for the rising generation of France, 
not one of which has he ever performed. Indeed, Mr, Faber 
is of opinion that it is the intention “ to make the rising gene- 
ration revert to barbarism ;”—a curious spectacle in the most 
ciwilzed nation of Europe! After several years of promise 
and neglect, an account was delivered, by Mr. Fourcroy, of the 
progress of education, by which it appeared that, of a popula- 
tion rated at thirty-two milhons, only 75,816 attended the 
Schools ; and those Schools, be it observed, were most of them 
erected at the expence of individuals ; and of this number of 
pupils not one-third attended the schools for elementary in- 
struction. So that, to use the words of our intelligent auther, 
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“the elementary instruction of youth, that instruction upon 
which the morality of the rising generation depends, the only 
kind which the state ought to give to the citizens, if it will in- 
terfere with education, and which ought to form the basis of 
the social utility of its members, that kind of instruction is in a 
truly deplorable state in France.’ 

Buonapart ‘ares little for the education of his slaves, ex- 
cept when that education can be rendered conducive to the 
accomplishment of his own selfish plans. Thus he reserves all 
his bounty and his care for the Lyceum, in which 6,400 scho- 
lars are maintained at the expence of the State. 


“© That man who, on becoming the head of a republic, declared in 
a public doc sument, ‘‘the profession of arms to be the first in the 
state,”’—that man, I say, must have soldiers who are obedient. Te 
must extinguish that reasoning spirit which distinguished the age, 
known by the epithet of philosophic, and instil into the mind those 
confused and obscure seutiments by which they may be governed at 
pleasure. It must be coifessed, that in an age when a frigid analysis 
of sentiments and ideas has destroyed the ounce powerful motives of 
religion, love of country, and of the prince, it is difficult to supply 
their place with others capable of rousing men from that cold, calcu-. 
Jating selfishness, which separates them from their fellows, and indu- 
ces them to sacrifice the past and the future to the present moment. 
But this was a particularly dificult task for an usurper, who, not 
presum'ng to expect any (hing from attachment, must trust entirely 
to craft and violence. Havi ing exposed to public view all the motives 
of private interest, he had no other way left than to surpass the seifish- 
ness of all by the audacity of his own. He shuns the light as anxious- 
ly as it 1s soaght by the Jawtul prince. While the latter would have 
every one to reason, since he takes delight to reign by persuasion over 
his subjects; the usurper wants mere machines, having no recollec- 
tion of the past, no anticipation of the future, no knowledge of their 
own strength. The eighteenth century had broached theories, which 
were waiting to be applied ; it conciuded with entrusting the power 
of applying them to a man placed in more fortunate circumstances 
than ever mortal was before, and this man chose rather to annihilate 
‘all these principles, than to reduce a single one of them to meting 
The nineteenth century beheld the monster of seltishness attired i 
the attribute: of every vice, andof the moft profligate iheinivabity, ; 
erecting himself a throne, and aspiring to the dominion of the universe. 
Can the philosophy of the eighteenth century have produced the self- 
ishness of the nineteenth ?” 


Never did there exist, in ancient or in modern times, a man 
so completely selfish as the Corsican. Latin and Mathematics 
are principally taught at the Lyceum, which, indeed, ought 
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rather to be considered as a military seminary, than as a school 
for education. 


“‘ Besides a writing, drawing, and dancing master, there is a mili- 
tary instructer, whose business it is to teach all the pupils above twelve 
years old their exercise : those who have attained that age he instructs 
in the use of arms, and in military manceuvres; and he attends all 
their lessons to command the marches of the pupils in the various 
movements of the day. The scholars are divided into companies ; 
for their meals, private study, school-hours,recreations, prayers, church 
and bed-timne, the signal is given by beatof drum. They rise at half 
past five, and on Sundays and holidays at six : prayers, studies, and all 
their exercises, take place at one and the same time, and in common. 
The pupils are not allowed to go out'of the Lyceum but by permis- 
sion of the director, who sends some person with them ; none of them 
must sleep out of the seminary. They must not have any correspon- 
dence except with their parents, or persons authorized by their parents 
in their stead. 


This reminds us of Friend Lancaster’s establishment in the 
Borough road, which, in time, and under the management of a 
less open and disinterested character than its present director 
general, might become a pretty recruiting office for the ranks 
of fanaticism and faction ! 


«* On surveying this half-monastic, half-military scheme of instruc- 
tion, we can scarcely believe that it was the offspring of a period, 
when the science of education had attained to such a high degree of 
perfection in Germany and other countries, where a selection might 
have been made from among the best methods ; and we can scarcely 
be pers edad that such a system belongs to that same France which 
produced the immortal Emile, and where its author, a few years be- 
tore, received the honours of apotheosis. It would be needless to 
undertake to prove, that Latin and the mathematics ought not to con- 
stitute the whole ground-work of education, and that the sciences of 
utility in the conduct of life, suchas geography, natural ‘istory, natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, history, the art of reasoning and thinking, 
ought not to be regarded as mere accessaries ; and, finally, that the 
study of the Greek language ought not to have been omitted. All 
reasoning, however, ceases the moment we consider the end which 
the government seeks to gain by means of public instruction, and re- 
collect that a single dash of the consul Bonaparte’s pen abolished 
whatever happened not to coincide with the system adopted at the 
present day.” 


As a substitute for Universities, Special Schools have been 
established, which appear to be much better conducted than 
any other places of public instruction, though here, as might be 
supposed, the tyrant keeps in view his grand object of making 
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France a military nation; or rather a nation of passive instru- 
ments in the hands of ambition ! 

The six (special) schools of medicine, and the ten schools of: law, 
are not all yet in vigour ; but the special military school at Fontaine- 
bleu is remarkable for its particular organization, designed to prepare 
young men, in two years, for the military life and profession. The 
Polytechnic school has producd men of eminence in the mathematical 
sciences ; the school of engineering and artillery at Mentz, and that 
of bridges and highways, have supplied the different branches of the 
public service and the arts with excellent subjects. The college of 
France and the Museum of Natural History in the Botanical Garden 
at Paris, have both maintained their character and the glory of the 
sciences : both have survived the revolution; the former remained un- 
touched ; the latter has received improvements and accessions. All 
these are brilliant institutions ; they are more or less useful also; but 
they cannot make amends for the deficiency of elementary instruction 
complained of by the French. In most of the country communes 
there is not a man who can read and write well enough to keep the 
registers of the civil proceedings that fall under the cognizance of the 
mayor. Why, then, should we be astonished, if along with inventions 
and discoveries which reflect honour on the human mind, the French 
papers record crimes that make nature shudder? On reading of girls 
poisoning their fathers, of mothers murdering their children, of the 
blind deliberately contriving the death of the benefactors who support- 
ed them, we accuse nature of having risen in rebellion against herself : 
but ina country, where, out of 7,310,000 francs set. apart for public 
instruction, the paltry sum of 150,000 francs is assigned for gratuities 
to fifty masters of the secondary schools, and where even that is not 
paid—in a country where........ we must not accuse nature.” 


No, it is not nature, but the man, who, rising upon crime to 
the summit of power, has violated her laws, aud trampled, as it 
were, her feelings under foot. It is Napoleone Buonaparte who 
has systematized vice and immorality, and who, the first of cri- 
minals himself, has given encouragement to the commission of 
crimes by others ! . 

The seventh chapter treats of “ justice,” which, as all the 
new French constitutions, including those made by Buonaparte- 
himself, proclaim to the world, “ is gratuitously administered ;” 
but, as Mr. Faber assures us, “ There is not a country under 
the sun where justice is dearer than it has been in France dur- 
ing the existence of those constitutions.” In fact, it has been 
rendered a source of emolument to the State! The author, after 
describing the wretched state of the Justices of the Peace, who 
are so ill paid, that numbers of them are unable to support 
themselves without the assistance of trade, pays a compliment 
to the Judges, who have also very inadequate salaries, but 
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who, in general, according to him, conduct themselves with 
propriety, and, occasionally, with spirit. One instance of in- 
tegrity indeed he relates, which deserves to be recorded. 


«© Never had Bonaparte yet met with opposition in the whale course 
of his adm nistration—senators, legislators, tribunes, generals, pre- 
fects, had ail yielded implicit obedience to his will ; and with the 
exception of the celebrated Carnot, nota soul had dared to utter an 
opinion hostile to him. Certain judicial functionaries, however,--- 
certain judges with slender salaries---men whose names were wholly 
unknown, had the courage to resist, and that too in an affair of 
state. 

** (General Moreau, the only favourite of public opinion, was in- 
cluded in the list of conspirators and assassins. Bonaparte caused it 
to be repeated to the astonished nation that Moreau was guilty. Some- 
times it was Murat, at others the Moniteur, that assured it of this 
fact. Every new circumstance, every suspicion, every particular of 
the examination of the accused was carefully collected and published 
with tudecent: malignity. The tyrant even went so far as to accuse 
the public in an official paper of a disposition to believe Moreau inno- 
cent. A pamphlet expressly written to prove the contrary was sent by 
government, annexed to the official newspaper, into the departments, 
Bonaparte had doomed Moreau to die; nothing less would satisfy him 
thaw the fall of that rival head; and Bonaparte was not accustoméd 
to be thwarted. The trial drew towards aconclusion; no honest 
mind could withstand the conviction that Moreau was no stranger to 
the schemes formed against the government : but the evidence brought 
forward to this effect was merely moral, as well as the conviction 
wohich it produced. This the judges had felt as well as every body 
else, but boldly adhering to principles, they required legal proofs, and 
would not pronounce that sentence of death which Bonaparte, reckon- 
ing upona servile compliance on their part, had decreed before-hand. It 
has been asserted that the fear of an insurrection in favour of Moreau 
induced Bonaparte, by the advice of his creatures, to change the 
punishment of death into exile. Bonaparte had no such apprehensions, 
acquainted with his own power and the apathy of the French, he 
knew that under terror, systematically organized and consolidated, 
they would no more exert themselves to rescue Moreau, than they 
had done under its yet feeble and tottering dominion to saye Louis XVI. 
Bonaparte never imagined that such apprehensions were ascribed -to 
him ; bad he known this, he would have extinguished the conjecture 
with the blood of his rival. To suffer Moreau to live was a proof of 
less fear than to put him to death, and at the same time had the 
appearance of generosity. It was therefore the courage of his judges, 
who preferred their principles to their existence, that acquitted Moreau, 
Their virtue belongs to history, as well as the abject meanness 
of the public functionaries. Bonaparte must have trembled at the 
fortitude of the weak ; for if such courage had not till then been an 
extraordinary phenomenon, France would at this day have exhibited a 
very different aspect.” 
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We lament that the names of these Judges have not been 
published, for they certainly deserve to be registered among the 
men “ who dare be honest in the worst of times.” We should 
like much to know what has become of them, and whether they 
yet retain their situations. In the eighth chapter we have a 
picture, and a curious one it is, of “ Buonaparte on his Tra- 
vels !”” 

“‘ He sets himself up for a consummate sovereign, and has ofien 
assumed that tone in his transaction with the monarchs of other states; 
but Iam persuaded that after his 18th of Brumaire he was frightened 
at having so lightly undertaken such a task as the civil administration 
of France. Many engagements would not have been contracted, 
many promises would not have been given, had he conceived any idea 
of the difficulties which awaited him. His ignorance has been, 
perhaps, on more than one occasion the cause of his faithlessness, and 
the one aggravated the effect of the vicious measures dictated by the 
other. But we shall not wrong him if we deny that he possesses any 
intelligence in matters of civil administration; for, destined from his 
childhood for the military profession, he had neither opportunity nor 
call to acquire it; and since he seized the helm of the state his time as 
been too much occupied to allow him to supply the deficiency of bis 
early education. This, to be sure, is no fault of his, but he may be 
justly censured for wishing it to be thought that he combines in the 
highest degree all the attainments and all the talents of an accomplish- 
ed sovereign. As he one day assisted in the council of state in the 
discussion of the civil code, about which most assuredly he under- 
stood very little, and had the hardihood to direct his opinion to be 
inserted as a perpetual memorial in the supplement to the Montteur, 
so he pretends by his journies to dispense happiness and prosperity 
wherever he appears. From the French newspapers it wou'd appear 
that his veni, vidi, was sufficient to soothe, to revive, to re-establish, to 


create.” 


And this delusion is systematically kept up by his public 
prints, and his public officers! The addresses deliv ered to him 
when he visits any city are so fulsome as to appear like the 
broadest irony ; and Mr. Faber thinks that they must soon be 
so considered throughout France. Yet still he tolerates, and 
even encourages them. 


«* But a more serious charge may be alleged against Bonaparte than 
that of aiming at parade, and being ignorant in the science of admi- 
nistration---he affects not to observe misery, and not to know her 
voice. Bonaparte’s object in this is to place himself ona level with 
sovereigns by birth, and he strives to resemble them in a point which 
they consider as a disadvantage attached to their condition. If Dido 
won affection by saying: Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco--= 
if Henry IV., and all the good princes whom heaven has in merc) Le- 
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stowed on the world, have sometimes quitted that sphere which insu- 
lates them for the purpose of observing mankind more closely, Bona- 
parte pursues an opposite course ; he shuns, he purposely withdraws, 
himself from them. He possesses an advantage of which the ruler of 
a state can-rarely boast ; born and educated among the ordinary class 
of men, having undergone the vicissitudes of common life, he carries 
with him tothe helm of government a stock of invaluable experience, 
that would enable him to discover misfortune, and to distinguish the 
voice of distress. It was expected that he would make 4 point of 
seeking out affliction, and soothing the heart of the sufierer. With 
such immense means at his disposal, how immense the good which 
he might have done ! Bonaparte willed otherwise. This sovereign of 
yesterday has laboured to place what he is ata prodigious distance 
from what he was; he has anxiously endeavoured to annihilate all 
that preceded, even to the very traces of his birth, that he may appear 
nothing but what he is, and what he would be thought at the present 
moment. It is not impossible that he may one day give kimself out 
to be of /ivine descent ; at least there can be no doubt, that whenever 
he should think fit to doso, he would find men without number, 
who would undertake to prove the assertion. He has erected the in- 
surmountable barriers of etiquette, and of theatrical parade, between 
himself and the millions whom he governs. Functionaries surround 
him and execute his commands. If, perchance, a chiid of mis- 
fortune penetrates through this phalanx, Bonaparte effects not to 
understand what he says, puts a few unmeaning questions, and be- 
stows an imperial boon of a few Napoleon d’ors, of ten francs a-piece. 
As for petitions, they are shunned like daggers.” 


This chapter is replete with very curious information, and 
throws a great light on the personal character of Buonaparte, 
but our citations have already been so copious, that we must 
necessarily abridge our account of the remaining portion of the 
work. ” 


‘© Bonaparte seems to wish to establish in every place the remem- 
brance that aman, inevery way remarkable, has passed through it, 
He appears unwilling to admit an equal on any point; every thing 
belonging to him must strike, astonish, impose on the imagination : - 
it would seem as if he wished to crush every ordinary conception by 
the idea of his being, and reign over all minds by astonishment. As- 
tonishment is nearly allied to fear. He will not be loved, and he has 
nothing amiable. He does not come like a tather to be surrounded by 
his children ; he appears like a master among his slaves. When 
saluted, he pays no attention; thousands of heads are uncovered when 
he passess, he makes not the slightest inclination; never is bis hat 
moved from his head, he seems deaf to the cries of Vivat and huzxa ! 
Never is the least impression visible on his countenance, nothing as- 
tonishes him, nothing rejoices. him. When he is spoken to his phy- 
siognomy remains immoveable, and seems to express that he knows 
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beforehand all thatcan be told him. He allows speeches to be recited 
to him as so many formulas which he knows to be dictated ; it is 
painful to him to listen to them ; he submits to this pain, not for him- 
self, but because he wishes the world to learn what men say to him 


te confess their subjection. If he ask questions it is in the tone of 


command. He will be answered with quickness ; he will be prompt- 
ly obeyed. It were better to give a false answer than hesitate. A 
man in office, scruputous in his assertions, incurs reprimands. Well 
informed men have been removed into other departments for not hav- 
ing replied with confidence. Others have obtained crosses of the 
legion of honour for having answered with boldness. He knows the 
blind instruments of his will ; he hears their demonstrations with in- 
difference ; he does not deign to look at them; he wants them, but 
he is disgusted with them: the bold despise cowards. I have seen, 
in a town where Bonaparte is detested, a group of hirelings offer to take 
the horses from his carriage in order to draw it themselves. If the 
guards, uncertain of the intentions of these officious people, had not 


prevented them, the Gazette would have extolled the enthusiasm of 


the inhabitants of this place; and in every townof France, one after 
another, Bonaparte would have been seen drawn by beasts of burden 
with human faces.”’ 


The subjects of the ninth and tenth chapters are ‘the con- 
scription,” and ‘¢ the national guard.” ‘These are important 
subjects, as they relate to the grand source, and the only sup- 
port, of the tyrant’s power. ‘The miseries occasioned by the 
conscription, and its fatal consequences, on the happiness, pros- 
perity, and resources, of the State, are here detailed in strong 
colours, and- with great force of reasoning. Mr. Faber thus 
concludes this head of his inquiry. 


«« At present, to reduce the armies to moderate dimensions, and 
to put a period to that disastrous system which threatens to cover the 
earth with barbarity again, by transforming whole nations into armies. 
excess must be outdone by excess ; extremes must be employed to 
conquer extremes. Enormous sacrifices and efforts are required ; 
since tranquillity, which cannot be obtained from reason, must be ob- 
tained from exhaustion. The object to be attained is to prevent every 
citizen from being transformed into a soldier, every field into a field of 
battle or a camp ; all the wants of life from being reduced to two— 
bread and steel ; and all the sciences to one, that of murder. 

“* It was in the power of Bonaparte to spare the world so much 
evil, and so many apprehensions. He once said, ‘‘ J have placed my 
glory and my happiness in the happiness of the present generation. I 
desire, as far as I can contribute towards it, that the reign of philan- 
thropic and generous ideas should form the eharacter of the age.’ He 
pronounced these words on the 10th of February, 1806, in reply to an 
ddress of a deputation of the legislative body. 

“ The words of Titus in the mouth of Genghis Khan! They will one 
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day be placed to the account of the grand criminal in the charge which 
the hand of time will draw up against bim.” 


That the hour of his trial may speedily arrive, must be the 
devout wish of every friend of humanity. 

In the last chapter, the author shews that of the original 
national guard of France nothing now remains but the name. 
The establishment itself is radically changed, and the title is 
only retained for the purpose of reconciling the people of all 
ages to the registration of their names as members of the, na- 
tional guard, but, in fact, to be ready to obey the order of the 
Usurper, whenever he may chuse to call them to the field. 


‘¢ Here then,” exclaims Mr. Faber at the close of his book, 
«* is the spectacle of a whole nation in arms, once more exhibited ! 
The dreams of the most extravagant revolutionists realized by him 
who had promised to finish the revolution! The levy en masse 
tumultuously attempted by lunatics, and temporarily executed, is here 
systematically organized by cool calculation, and permanently esta- 
blished on social institution, including allages of the population from 
infancy to decrepitude. Secondary schools—lyceums conscription--- 
national guard. 

‘‘ A whole people then, with all these resources, are found trans- 
formed into an instrument of destruction. All France is but one 
immense piece of artillery, which Bonaparte commands, directs, 
points, to cannonade the universe. But should this dreadful weapon 
be overloaded ; and should it burst ; what then will become of those 
who surround it, ‘those who manage, and him who directs it >—Will 
the gendarmes, distributed by twenties, thirties, and forties, in each 
department, be always adequate to bring together the 80,000 conscripts 
annually called forth to keep in subjection the eight millions of regis- 
tered national guards ?>—Will] the officers of the customs abandon the 
frontiers to smugglers, and join in supporting the gendarmes? and 
if they should abandon the frontiers, and should endeavour to support 
the gendarmes, will not the number of the guarded be still greater 
than that of the guard ? Are not those who resist still more numerous 
than those who submit ? Those who are shot at, more numerous than 
those who shoot ? 

“A great mass of resisting wills, emanating from the French 
nation, and strengthened by theeffects of the universal execration of 
outraged humanity, has hitherto, by an incomprehensible destiny, 
bent under the weight of asingle will. Above this, there is still a 
point of union—the will of the Eternal,—It will set a period to the 
sufferings of humanity.” 


One truth an attentive consideration of the very important 
contents of this volume cannot fail to impress on the mind of 
every reader—that the insatiate ambition, and implacable ven- 
geance of Napoleone Buonaparte, will never be giatified or ap- 
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peased, so long as there shall exist in Europe a state, endued 
with power to oppose his designs, and with spirit to exercise it ; 
that, consequently, no peace can be concluded with such aman, 
and that we must, therefore, make up our minds to support the 
burdens of war, until it shall please the supreme disposer of 
human events either to call the monster from the world, o 
else to turn his heart. 

To Mr. Faber the whole world ,is indebted for this masterly 
exposition of the evils of one of the most odious and most op- 
pressive systems of tyranny that was ever enforced over any 
portion of theglobe. And we sincerely hope, that he will still 
be enabled to complete his original plan, and that, if the pre- 
sent cloud in the north of Europe, should be unexpectedly dis- 
pelled, so as to prevent the public ation of his second volume, 
in the country which he now tahabits, he will find a means of 
transmitting itto England, where both the will and the power 
yet, most happily for the civilized world, exist to circulate truths 
however galling they may be to the tyrant of Europe. The 
translator is entitled to praise, for the faithfulness and ability 
with which he has executed his task. We have seldom, indeed, 
seen a book so well translated. 


= ——__—_—_ —— --- = 











Poems. By William Robert Spencer. 8vo. Pp. 240. Cadell 
and Davies. 1811. 


Mr. Spencer has been long known, by his spirited translation 
of that beautiful abortion of the German muse, Leonora, as 
one of our ablest poets. Indeed, though it may, generally, be 
true, that the intellectual spirit of the present age must suffer by 
a comparison with that of preceding periods, yet while we can 
boast of such names as a Polwhele, a Sotheby, a Spencer, a 
Crabbe, a Richards, a Gifford, a Scott, and a ‘Moore, to say 
nothing of many minor constell: itions in the poetic hemis- 
phere, we may safely affirm that genius has not taken her final 
departure from this her once highly-favoured island, but that 
she still struggles for the mastery with surrounding dullness. 
These Poems are dedicated to the young Lord Jersey, in the 
following appropriate strains. A prose dedication for a Poet, 
would be an act of contumacy against the Nine, for which those 
fastidious damsels would scarcely fail to inflict a severe pe- 
nalty. 


** On beauty’s smiles for selfish gain, 

The Bard is ever an encroacher, 

Aware that happiest flows his vein, 
When most permitted to approach her, 
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Spencer’s Poems. 3: 


‘s When first the lark the morn adores, 
His strain is weak, bis voice uneven, 


But sill improving as he soars, 
He sweetest sings when nearest Heaven ! 


“* Ere yet with ms2hood’s vain desire, 
My vows for Fortune's gitts 1 breath’d, 
Fancy bestow’d a play- thing lyre, 
With roses and with cypress wreath’:! 
** Dearly I priz’d the tuneful toy, 
Nor could my fond ear ascertain, 
If most I lov'd its notes of joy, 
Or sweeter thought its plaintive strain ! 


*¢ Whene’er my novice hand presum’d 
To wake the chords of grict or glee, 
The cypress gloom’d, the roses bloom’d, 

And all was tears or smiles for me! 


** Neglected long, I lately tried 
This charmer of my infant days ; 
Alas! each gay sound it denied, 
And murmur'd only mournful lays ! 


** Too soon I found the cause.---My eyes 
Upen its dessen’d garland casting, 
E’en Fancy’s rose deciduous dies, 
Why is her cypress everlasting !” 


Lenora, which is here properly printed with the original Ger- 
man opposite, is followed by “The Year of Sorrow,” in which 
the Bard deplores, in mournful strains, the various losses sus- 
tained, in its course, by Love and Friendship. That part of it 
which relates to the death of Lady Harriet Hamilton, (the 
daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn,-and the destined bride 
of the Marquis of Waterford) is one of the best specimens of 
plaintive poetry. There are, indeed, throughout the poetical | 
productions of Mr. Spencer, a grace, an elegance, and a spirit, 
which none but true genius, under the joint influence of judg- 
ment and taste, can possibly command. Some of his lighter 

ieces, too, are strongly marked with point, humour, and wit. 
The merit of the following “ Song,” is better felé than de- 


SC} bed. 
* SONG. 


 Wuen the black-letter'd list to the Gods was presented, 
(Lhe list of what fate for each mortal intends,) 
At the long string of ilis a kind goddess relented, 
And slipp'< in three blessings, Wife, Children, and Friends, 
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‘€ Tn vain surly Pluto maintain’d he was che 
For justice divine could not compass it 
The scheme of man’s penance he swore was cefcared, 
For earth becomes Heav'a with Wite, Chiivzen, and Friends. 


“ If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hap.s vested, 
‘Lhe fund ill-secured oft iin bankr" ptcy ends; 
But the heart issues biils which are never pr otest d, 
When drawn onthe firm of Wife, Children, and Friends. 


** Thoug valour still glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death- wounded tar who his colours defends, 
Dropsa tear of regret as he dying remembers, 
How blest was “his home with Wite, Children, and Friends, 


** The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 
With transport would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day with Wife, Children, and Friends. 


“* Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
Though round’ him Arabia's whole fragrance ascends, 
The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 
The bower where he sate with Wife, Children, and Friends, 


‘* The dayspring of youth, still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 
But drear is the twilight of age if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of Wife, Children and Friends 


‘Tet the breath of renown, ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o’er her dead favourite bends ; 
O'er me, wave the willow ! and long may it flourish 
Bedewed with the tears of [Vi/e, Children and Friends. 


Let us drink, for my song growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 
Let us drink— pledge me high—L< ve and Virtue shall flavour 
The glass which I fil to Wife, Children, and Friends.” 


As our fair readers, (for to confess the truth our poetical 
criticism is intended more for their amusement, than for that of 
the lords of the creation) have not, we suspect, been put out of 
humour by this first specimen of our Poet’s skill, we venture te 
premise that they will not be much more displeased with 


“LOVE OUT OF PLACE. 
** T'm a boy of all work, a complete little servant, 
Tho" now out of place, like a beggar I rove ; 
Though in waiting I’m handy, in duty so fervent, 
The heart (couldyou think it) has turned away Love ! 
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** He pretends to require, growing older and older, 

A nurse more expert his chill fits to remove ; 

But sure ev'ry heart will grow colder and colder 
Whose fires are not lighted and fuel'd by Love ! 


‘* He fancies that friendship, my puritan brother, 
In yournies and visits more useful will prove ; 
But the heart will soon find, when it calls on another, 
That no heart is at home to a heart without Love, 


** He thinks his new Porter, grim-featur’d suspicion, 
Will falsehood and pain from his mansion reprove; 

But pleasure and truth will ne’er ask for admission 

If the duors of the heart be not open’d by Love ! 


** Too late he will own, at his folly confounded, : 
My skill at a feast was all praises above ; 
For the heart, though with sweets in profusion surrounded, 


Must starve at a banquet unseason’d by Love! 
*€ The heart will soon find all his influence falter, 
By me, by me only that influence throve ; 
With the change of his household his nature will alter, 
That Heart is no Heart which can live without Love.” 


Surely the last line contains a paradox, for we have always 
understood, (grave reviewers, of course, know nothing of such 
things) that when Love was once admitted into the Heart, the 
Heart was immediately dislodged, in other words, no Heart 
remained there. Now, if this be really the case, and Love be 
the destroyer of Hearts, what can the Poet mean,_ by saying, 
“ that Heart is no Heart which can live without love?” We 
must leave this knotty point, however, to the decision of the 
Ladies, with a humble confession of our own ignorance and 
inability ; and shall present them with a jeu d’esprit which bears 


the stamp of originality. 
‘* GOOD-BYE AND HOW D'¥-Do” 
- idee 


** Onr day, Good-bye met How d’y-do, 

Too close to shun saluting, 
But soon the rival Sisters flew, 

From kissing to disputing, 

«© « Away,’ says How-d’y-do, ‘ your mien 
. Appals’ my cheerful nature, 

- © No home so bad as your's is seen 

‘ In sorrow’s nomenclature. 


*« « Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
‘ Your cloud comes o’er to shade it ; 
‘ Where’er I plant one bosom flow’r, 
* Your mildew drops to fade it. 
D2 
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*« « Ere How-d’y-do has tun’d each tongue 
‘ To hope’s delightful measure, 
‘ Good-bye in friendship’s ear has rung 
‘ The knell of parting pleasure ! 


** € From Sorrows past, my chymic skill 
Draws siniles of consolation, 
Whilst you from present joys distil 
The tears of separation ! 


“* Good-bye replied, ‘ Your statement's true, 
‘ And well your cause you've pleaded ; 
‘ But pray, who'd think of How-d’y-do, 
‘ Unless Good-bye preceded ? 


* ¢ Without my prior influence, 
* Cou’d your’s have ever flourish‘d ; 
‘ And can your hand one flow’r dispense, 
‘ But those my tears have nourish’d ? 


« © How oft, if, at the court of Love, 
‘ Concealment be the fashion, 
* When How-d’y-do has fail’d to move, 
* Good-bye reveals the passion ! 


«© « How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
‘ As every heart remembers, 
‘ One sigh of mine, and only mine, 
‘ Revives the dying embers ! 


«€ € Go, bid the timid lover chuse, 
* And Ill resign my charter, 
‘If he, for ten kind How-d’y-do's, 
‘ One kind Good-bye wou'd barter ! 


‘* « From Love and Friendship’s kindred source, 
‘ We both derive existence ; 
‘ And they would beth lose half their force, 
* Without our joint assistance. 


< 


‘Tis well the world our merit knows, 
‘ Since time, there’s no denying, 

‘ One half in How-d’y-doing goes, 
‘ And rother in Good-byeing !" ” 


One. other specimen of humour, and then we Shall bid 
Good-bye to our ingenious and tasteful bard, assuring him, 
that we shall be most happy to greet him with a “ How-d’y’- 
do,” whenever he may think proper to favour us with another 
call, 
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“TO MY GRAMMATICAL NIECE. 


‘ Tue Nominative Case which I study's ‘ A Niece,’ 
Who is Genitive ever of kindness to me; 
When I'm sad she’s so Dative of comfort and peace, 
That I scarce against Fate can Accusative be! 
O friendship, (this Vocative most I prefer) 
Make my case always Allative, ‘ by and with her.’ 


“Your Mother’s a Verl from Anomaly free, 
Though Indicative always of Learning and sense, 
In all of her Moods she's potential o'er me, 
And the perfect is still her tnvariable Tense ! 
Though passive in temper most active in spirit, 
And we are Deponents—who swear to her merit.” 


** For a Syntax like that which unites her and you, 
Through folios of Grammar in vain we may seek ; 
As in Gender, in Number, your coneords most true, 
For as Mother and Daughter, you both are—Unique ! 
And in goodness to al/, as in kindness to me, 
You both, in all cases are sure to agree ! 


*« From Prosodia, perhaps, I might learn (if I tried) 
“< To scan my own many defects.” (vide Gray) 
But vain are all metrical rules when applied 
To charms which, both Mother and Daughter display ! 
For who could e’er learn, with all labour and leisure, 
To scan what are quite without number and measure ? 





TT 





A Narrative of the hardships and sufferings of several British 
Suljects, who effected their escape from Verdun; with an 
Appendix containing observations on the policy and conduct 
of Buonaparte towards British suljects. 8vo. pp. 120. 4s. 
Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe. 1811. 


In our notice of the “ Picture of Verdun,” in one of our 
former numbers, we gave an account of the cruel and rapa- 
cious treatment to which the English, detained in that town, 
were exposed; the privations to which they were subjected, 
the tyranny exercised, and the impositions practised upon 
them, were such as to have no parallel in the history of civil- 
ized countries. ‘These circumstances, and the despair of 
being ever exchanged during the war, resulting from the bar- 
barous resolution of the Corsican Tyrant, induced many to 
encounter the perils of an attempt to escape, of the success 
of which there could be little rational hope, while a failure 
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would inevitably expose the unfortunate wcomgecns & to insults 
more pointed, and to hardships more severe. o attempts 
of this kind form the subject of this narrative; and the first 
of them in particular displays a degree of resolute constancy, 
and undaunted perseverance, which no passion less ardent 
than the love of liberty could engender, and which no dangers 
could shake, and no difficulties subdue. The author of this 
narrative appears to be an officer in the service of the East 
India Company, who had been taken on his return froin the 
East. After suffering captivity for a long time without the 
smallest prospect of its termination, he determined, with 
three of his friends, to endeavour, at least, to make his 
escape. 

The prisoners at Verdun were obliged to appear twice a day 
before a municipal officer, and enter their names in a book, 
for the inspection of the governor, who was, at this time, 
General Wirion, a low upstart, who verified the old adage, 
“© set a beggar on horseback, &c.” and, when called to a 
tardy account for his infamous conduct, became his own 
executioner. Failing to appear one day at the given time, 
the subjects of this narrative were, by way of punishment, 

confined in the convent of thé citadel ; and here it was that 
they resolved on effecting their escape. As a preparatory mea- 
sure they sent an adequate stock of provision to a neighbouring 
wood, and, with some difficulty, succeeded in procuring ropes 
and saws, the instruments of liberty. 


** We surveyed our prison, and, after due consultation, we deter- 
mined to cuta passage through a door, which led from the convent 
into the church. But how was this to be accomplished? The least 
noise, during the stillness of the night, would have betrayed us, 
either to our fellow prisoners, or to the centinels ; we, therefore, 
resolved to effect our purpose during the day, and thus we arranged 

and executed our plan. One of us was appointed to cut away with 
his saw a passage 5 to the other two was assigned the task of amusing 
the people in the prison, while I repaired to my window, and play ed 
on iny flute. - A centinel approached me ;---I amused him with some 
Scottish airs, which he repeatedly declared were most charming. 
Another soldier, a native of Switzerland, next advanced towards 
the window. I played one of his national airs; he was moved ; his 
eye glistened with a tear,---like me he was an exile, and like me he 
longed to regain his native country. In the course of half an hour 
my companions rejoined me, and whispered that the business was 
completed. The piece which was cut out of the door was carefully 
replaced, and, in order to avoid detection, the seams were filled up 
with candle grease.’ 
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The apartments in which the prisoners were confined were 
visited every two hours, during the night, by the national 
guards, so that the only time for escape was immediately 
after their visit, and in less than wwo hours the fugitives must 
be missed, and the alarm given, which greatly enhanced the 
difficulty of the attempt. 

As soon as the guards had finished their first nocturnal visit 
at the hour of eleven, the four prisoners hastily left their bed, 
removed the piece out of the door, and entered the church. 
Groping their way in the dark, they threw down a plank, 
the noise of which alarmed the centinel, who challenged 
them; of course they remained silent and still, and, finding 
that challenge not repeated, they proceed to a window, 
but it was so far elevated above the floor that they could not 
reach it. At length they found an image of the Vir- 
gin which they fos as a ladder, and, by the aid of their 
ropes, descended from the window, close to two centinels. 
They then scaled the wall which surrounded the church, and 
gained the top of the ramparts. On turning a sharp corner, 
they came full on a centinel who challenged them, upon 
which they shrunk back, and, entering the governor’s garden, 
leaped over the wall, which being only three feet from the 
ground next to the garden, they imagined was no deeper on 
the opposite side. They found, however, to their cost, that 
the descent was twenty: five feet ; fortunately they escaped 
with a few bruises, and proceeded oow ards. . They had to pass 
a centinel on the ramparts, who, providentially, was asleep on 
his post. ‘They then fixed their ropes to descend from the 
ramparts, but, ‘fiom the smallness of the rope, the first who 
descended loosed his hold; and, falling from a heighth of fifty 
feet, sprained his left ancle. The rest were severely bruised, 
but they were all able to proceed to the wood where the 
provisions had been stored, which they reached. by break of 
day. 

Here they heard the alarm guns fired to announce the 
escape of prisoners to the surrounding peasantry, whose vigi- 
lance was stimulated by the promise of a guinea for every one 
they should take. ‘Lhe wood, in which they lay concealed, 
was searched; but they had taken their precautions so well 
that they escaped discovery. The lameness of one of the 
party detained them in this wood four days, when they left 
their retreat, in the evening, and reached the Meuse at mid- 
night. Ajter encountering numerous difficulties, sleeping by 
day, and travelling by night, on the eleventh night after their 
escape from V erdun, they arrived at Charmes on the Mozelle. 
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Here, finding no way of passing the river, but by a bridge in 
the town, they unfortunately, and improvidently, as it appears 
to us, resolved on entermg the town. They were, in con- 
sequence, stopped by a National guard, committed to prison, 
and carried back to Verdun. ‘They were treated as criminals ; 
stripped of every thing they possessed; thrown into a dun- 
geon, with bread and water for their sustenance ; and the bare 
stones for their bed! It was natural enough thet a military 
tyrant, and his barbarous agents, who had destroyed, wherever 
his power and influence ‘extended, every vestige of liberty,, 
should inflict a signal punishment on the culprit who should 
dare to prefer freedom to captivity ! 

On the fifth night after their return, they were put into a 
cart with four armed men, with a lieutenant and one inferior 
officer, and conveyed out of the town. When the lieutenant 
left them, he gave peremptory orders to his subaltern to treat 
his prisoners with the utmost rigour, and to lock them up 
every night ina dungeon. ‘The subaltern, however, had more 
honour and more humanity than his superior. When they had 
proceeded a little way, he thus addressed his prisoners. 

“* Gentlemen,—I have often seen you in Verdun,—I know 
the horour of British officers. You heard my instructions ; 
yet if you will give me your word of honour that you will 
not attempt to escape from me, and that you will accompany 
me to Bitche, the town to which we are destined, I shall give 
you full liberty to walk, and lodge in whatever manner you 
please. Now, gentlemen, if it is known that I grant you 
this indulgence, I shall be punished ; if you escape from me 
I must die.” The pledge was given, and the } journey, so much 
dreaded, was, by this means, rendered a most pleasant excur- 
sion. 


‘* Before we arrived at Bitche, we again put ourselves under the 
command of our guard, who marched us upto the citadel, where 
we were put into a cavern twenty feet below ground, In this dismal 
place we found twenty of our countrymen ; and in a cavern conti- 
guous to ours, there were one hundred and seventy British seamen. 
Bitche is a place of great strength ; the fortress is built on the sum- 
mit of a very high conical rock, on the top of which are soldiers’ 
barracks, and under these, to the very base, are subterraneous 
caverns. As the rock is irregular, the height of the rampart is 
difterent in different places, being from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet.” 


About a fortnight after their arrival, one of the party, 
a medical man, being seized with the ague, was removed from 
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the cavern to the barracks, where he found three English 
friends, who had also attempted to make their escape from 
Boulogne. These four, undismayed by their former fail- 
ures, resolved once more to attempt their fortune ; and two 
nights after they had been joined by the surgeon, they left the 
fortress, never more to return. Escape having thus been 
proved to ve practicable, the rest of the party resolved to fol- 
low the example. They postponed the execution of their plan 
till winter. 


“‘ A favonrable day at length arrived. December set in witha 
very heavy fall of snow, and, in afew days, it was three or four fect 
deep.—The whole of the eighth day was extremely stormy, and on 
the succeeding night. which became, as we expected, very boister- 
ous, we determined to execute our plan. At five o'ciock, we were 
locked up for the nighi. At eight. additional centinels were placed 
in a yard which we ied to cross in our way to the ramparts; it was 
therefore absolutely necess@y to pass this place before that hour. 
We were all energy and anxiety. The love of liberty, which is a 
powerful passion, had long occupied our minds, and gave vigour to 
our exertions 

‘* We beyan by picking the inner lock of the door of our apart- 
ment, which was not a yery difficult achievement, but on the outside 

there was a strong padlock, which we did not expect to find. How 

wa- this to be broken or disengaged? Aftera few moments delibe- 
ration, we adopted a successful expedient. We fastened our rope to 
the door, and pulied with all our force, but it did not move—We 
paused for 2 tew seconds—Are we to abandon our scheme, said one 
of our companions ? No—was the reply of every one. We all 
again seize! the rope, and by exerting our strength, the padlock 
gave way. 

‘‘There were nine other prisoners to whom we communicated 
our secret only that evening, and inquired whether they wished to 
accompany us| They eagerly accepted the proposal, and with 
determined resolution and cautious steps we sallied out of our prison. 
We ascended a stair-case leading to a door, through which we had 
to cut a passage, before we could reach the yard adjoining to the 
ramparts. Our impatience to finish this business, which occupied 
us nearly an hour and a half, was extreme. Our time was limited, 
and all depended on dispatch. At length a passage was made, but 
we were agitated by painful uncertainty to know whether the ad- 
ditional guards had been placed. One of us cautiously reconnoitered 
the ground, and ascertained that they had not arrived. We warily 
advanced across the yard to the ramparts, and had just fastened our 
rope to alarge stone, when we heard a noise. We turned round— 
the additional sentries were approaching ; to escape them, we thought 
impossible ; we instantly threw ourselves down close to the parapet 
wall—the guards advanced—this was a most critical instant ; they 
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passed within a few inches of our feet. Had they begun to place the 
centinels on their entrance into the yard, ouresc:pe would have been 
completely cut off ; but, fortunately, they passed to the farther end, 
and at this eveuthal moment, each of us, in succession, taking hold 
of the rope, sprung over the wall. Our velocity in descending was 
so great, that our hands were dreadfully torn by the rope. 

‘* At the bottom of the ramparts we formed ourselves into a 
circle—W hat an interesting group: twelve young men ata distance 
from their native country, in a dismal and boisterous night, while 
drifting columns of snow rolled round them, were about to commence 
a journey, in which they had to combat equally the resentment of 
man, and the rage of the elements.—Every moment was valuable, 
and we hastily decided that we should form ourselves into three 
parties The one to which I belonged consisted of five, another of 
four, and the third of three. We were obliged topart. We could 
not shake hands, for they were streaming with blood ; but we bade 
one another a most cordial adieu, and expressed an ardent wish, 
that we might all meet in the land of lib. ,.” 


They were missed in a quarter of an hour, and the alarm 
guns were fired; but a neighbouring wood sheltered them from 
their pursuers, and they set forward on their journey. They 
reached the Rhine in safety, had hired a boat to pass the river, 
and were, as they thought, just on the point of escaping from 
the land of slavery, when they were seized by a body af armed 
men, and, after much cruel and cowardly treatment, were con- 
veyed Back to Bitche, and immersed in a dungeon five and 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth. One of the three 
parties got clear off, but the other was taken, and confined 
in the same dungeon. The health of the captives having 
suffered materially by the rigour of their confinement, and 
their lives béing declared in danger, they were removed into a 
room above ground. Here they soon recovered their health, 
and with it the desire of liberty. The room was strongly 
barred, but they soon found that the one over it had no bars 
to the window. ‘They, therefore, resolved to make a way 
through the cieling, and escape by that window. 


“On the twelfth of February, we were again ready for another 
attempt. The jailer used to visit our prison at six o'clock in the even- 
ing, in order to examine it, and he did not return til the next morn- 
ing. Immediately after his visit we hung up one of our maitresses, 
to prevent our light being discovered, and then we proceeded to 
work. With the assistance of a bench we reached the roof, and 
with a poker knocked down the cieling, which we found was made 
of oak battons, frem beam to beam, about two and a bail inches 
thick. ‘These we had to saw, which occupied us four hours. A 
plank of three inches thick next opposed our progress ; we bored 
a number of holes in it close to each other, and then converied severa! 
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into one, to admit the saw. At this part of our labour the saw snap- 
ped asunder — the saw is broken, was re-echoed through our dungeon. 
—What a dreadful disaster ! Our feelings were like those of a seaman 
who in the midnight storm strikes apon a rock. The floor was 
covered with rubbish ; a passage atier arduous toil was almost ac- 
complished ; but in one moment the breaking of the saw seemed to 
@cide our fate. If we now fail, was the general and painful obser- 
vation, we shall never have another opportunity to escape. One of 
our friends who had been master of a merchant vessel took up the 
larger fragment of the saw, and with his knife, made a handle, which 
to our great joy we found completely answered our purpose. Fope 
rose from despair, and again we commenced our labour. In fine, 
after five hours hard work we made a hole sufficiently large to allow 
us to pass. A pause took place —what an interesting moment— 
our prison could no longer detain us; yet we were about to com- 
mence anenterprise, which prudence seemed to forbid, and to which 
experience could not promise success, 

‘“< l'wo of our companions, whose hands were not yet cured, were 
obliged to remain. Poor fellows ! they had joined us in our wander- 
ings, they had shared our foils, and much we regretted to leave 
them behind, but there was no alternative. We bade them a 
cordial adieu, and, while we were hastily ascending, they expressed 
their ardent and sincere wishes for our success, in ap enterprize from 
which they were painfully excluded. 

‘© Our company, which consisted of six persons, stopped for some 
time in the upper apartment. From what we knew of the disposition 
of our guards, we were well convinced, that, in the event of derection, 
some of us would fall. Owing to that circumstance, and to prevent 
any wunecessary confusion or delay, we cast lots for the purpose of 
deciding the order in which we were to proceed. After every thing 
was settled, we still remained waiting for a favourable moment to 
descend. Such a period soon arrived ; a heavy squall commenced, 
which we concluded would drive the centinels into their boxes. 
The word was given to push forward, every muscle roused into 
action, and every breast was full of ardoar. 

“We gained without the least interruption the ramparts, after a 
descent of about thirty feet. Ourlong rope, which was covered at 
the top with black cloth, we fixed toa stone, and descended the first 
rampart, which is about thirty feet-hbigh, and found ourselves on the 
mortar battery. Wecut the rope as high as we could reach, fastened 
itto ope of the mortars, and lowered ourselves down from the second 
ranipart, which is about eighty feet high. We were now congratw- 
lating one another in our fortunate descent, and were about to push 
into the country, when to our painful astonishment we found another 
rampart. QObkur rope was exhausted, and the question was, should 
we surren ier. The question did not admit of a moment’s hesitation, 
for the resolution we had formed prompted us to run every hazard. 
Partof the repe was hanging within reach. We returned, and cut 
as much of it as we could, which wasonly a few feet, and with our 
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knives, for we had no better hold, fixed it to the ground. The 
descent we knew was dangerous, yet every one felt the greatest 
alacrity to attempt it. In succession we lowered ourselves as far as 
the rope extended, and quitting our hold fell as nearly as we could 
conjecture, from thirty to forty feet. Five of us descended without 
any material injury, and while we were standing together and saw 
our sixth companion drop, we expressed our joy at our fortuna} 
escape. Butalas! he was not destined to accompany us; his Jimb 
was fractured, and he called out, and told us his misfortune with 
manly firmness. We condoled with him, but we found ourselves 
in the situation of a soldier in the field of battle, who has not a 
moment to mourn for the friend who has fallen by his side. We 
placed him in an easy position ; he held out his hand, urged us to 
hasten our flight, and wished usa happy journey. The ditch was 
to be passed ; we ran round it till we found some steps leading to the 
glacis, then we made fora wood, which we reached at day-break, 
and concealed ourselves among some broom.” 


Experience had taught them caution, and they now took 
a circuitous route, which, at the end of eight days, again 
brought them to the Rhine. For twelve guineas, a man con- 
veyed them, in a boat, to the opposite side. They now passed 
for Frenchmen; fell in with a French regiment, (this was in 
1808, on the renewal of hostilities between France and Aus- 
tria,) and accompanied it for some way ; then leaving the high 
road, passed by Carls’ruhe to Stutgard; and, proceeding 
through Vurach in Wirtemberg, entered Bavaria, and crossed 
the Danube four miles above Ulm. Thence they pursued their 
road, by Biberoche and Memingen, to Landsperg, where 
they crossed the Iser. Passing round Munich and Lbersperg, 
and over the Inn, they approached the Austrian frontier. 
They now thought it prudent to hire a carriage, as they had 
not above a mile to go; but when they came to a large town, 
the postillion, to their great surprize and annoyance, stopped 
at the Police office, where their passports were demanded, 
and, these not being produced, they were ordered to alight. 
They had, however, provided against a similar emergency ; 
and, asserting that they were American merchants, going to 
join their ship which lay at Trieste, they produced letters to 
different commercial houses, (which they had previously fabri- 
cated) in confirmation of their story. After many interroga- 
tories, the Bavarian officer, at length, suffered them to depart. 
They entered Austria, and proceeded to Sabyhourg, where an 
Austrian general supplied them with money to convey them to 
Trieste. ‘Thus, at last, was their perseverance crowned with 
success. They arrived safely at Plymouth, after an absence 
of seven years, This narrative is drawn up in plain language 
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well suited to the subject; and seems to be the production 
of a man of sense. 

The second narrative describes an escape from Verdun, 
by three Englishmen, in a covered cart, driven by an old 
woman. They made their way to Leige, and thence to the 
coast of Holland, where they embarked for England, and 
landed on British ground, on the 7th of June, 1808. These 
fugitives certainly endured many hardships, and had many 
hair-breadth escapes; but these were so greatly ex- 
ceeded by those which are recounted in the first narrative, 
that they lose more than half their interest. . 

The appendix contains some desultory observations on the 
topics referred to in the title-page. The writ.r deprecates 
the use of strong language in application to Buonaparte, for 
reasons the validity of which our readers, we suspect, will be 
little inclined to admit. First, the effect of this abuse in 
foreign countries will be pernicious, because “ people gene- 
rally espouse the cause of a man in proportion as they con- 
sider him wnyustly accused.” But here the author begs the 
question ; for he presupposes that all abuse of this tyrant 
must be wust.---Now, we admit with him that, bad as he is, 
it would be highly unj ust to charge him with crimes which he 
never committed. But this is not the question ;---the question 
is simply,whether we should speak truth of him or not, by pub- 
lishing the crimes which he has notoriously committed, (and 
Heaven knows they require no exaggeration,) and by affixing 
to his name and character appropriate epithets? His next 
objection to such language is still more curious ;---it is “ the 
effect which it will have on Napoleone himself.” He ought 
not to be spoken of in the language of truth, forsooth! be- 
cause he has always the English papers read to him, and such 
language will rouse his resentment against us! This is the 
whine of imbecility itself! The same writer, too, remarks, 
“ Mr. Pirr died,---a burst of satisfaction resounded through 
the whole nation, for the people now hailed the expected return 
of peace.” We suppose we must have been deaf at the time 
of this genera] burst, for it certainly never assailed our ears; 
but we rather incline to think, that the author himself was 
asleep at the time, and heard it only in a dream. 

Notwithstanding these extravagances, the author offers some 
judicious reflections on the relative state of the two countries, 
and displays a tolerably correct knowledge of the genius and 
disposition of the tyrant of France. The following anecdote 
we have heard before, and, as it makes honourable mention 
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of a person now in this country, our readers will thank us fof 
ing it a place in our paper. 


‘hen the Duke D’Enghien was seized, Lucien, who well 
cne\ eon’s intention, felt desirous to prevent it, and repaired 
to tre i builleries. He obtained an audience of his brother, and re- 
moustrated against a deed which would at once sheck the moral 
feeiing of mankind, and stamp eternal disgrace.on the name of 
Buowaparte. He used every argument which his ingenuity could 
devise ; he spoke in the glowing language of humanity and honour ; 
bat Napoleon remained inflexible, and he was obliged to retire 
without effecting his purpose. As a last resource, Lucien went to 
his mother, roused her feelings against the atrocious deed, and urged 
her toemploy her whole art of persuasion to avert it. The old lady 
without delay hastened to the palace, and presenting herself before 
her son, fell down on one knee. She conjured him by his regard 
for his family, and by his affection for his mother, to save the life of 
the duke; she also conjured him by the honour of the French 
nation, and by hisown glory, to grant her request. He respectfully 
raised her up, and told her that he could not grant her request, 
because reasons of state, which she could not comprehend, prescribed 
to bim his corduct. Lucien, when he learned the unfavourable issue 
of his mother’s application, flew again to the Thuilleries, rushed into 
the presence of his brother, and upbraided him in severe language.— 
Napoleon became equally incensed—Lucien seized him by the 
collar—a general in waiting separated tlem—Lucien gave up the 
contest.—‘* I quit France,” said ie, as he was about to retire; ‘‘ for 
I will not live under a man who disgraces himself at once as a son, 
by his want of affection, and as aman by his cruelty. You will 
render every man,” continued he, addressing his brother, ‘* your 
enemy, and the day may approach when, likea second Nero, you 
wil] be dragged through the streets of Paris.” Lucien and his 
mother, next day set out for Italy, where they took up their resi- 
dence. Napoleon repeatedly urged them to return ; but his solicita- 
tions were iieffectual. The pope at length os ercame the old lady's 
resolution ; but his spiritual counsels had no effect on Lucién.” 


Of the effect of a peace upon France, the author’s ideas are 
just enough. 


«* Were war to cease, it isextremely improbable, that the state which 
is peculiar to peace would ensue. Would Napoleon disband his 
troops? Most of the young men in France, are swept into the army, 
and were he to disband them, what would be the consequence ? 
The merchant has shut up his warehouse ; the farmer has called 
females to his labour. In the fields, if you observe twenty employed 
in husbandry, you will find that fifieen are females. How dangerous 
then would it be to turn loose upon the country such a number of 
young men, many of whom are without professions ; and al] it may 
be presumed, have acquired habits very different from those of 
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peace. Were he to disband his army, his foreign influence would 
cease. The tie which binds other states to France is not friendship, 
but fear. But what is of infinitely more weight, without an army, 
his throne; which is supported neither by opinion nor affection, 
would fall. How then would he dispose of his troops? An army 
which is permitted to remain inactive, becomes formidable to despot- 
ism. This the universal voice of history declares. Hence it is 
obvious that he would be obliged to employ them in foreign conquests, 
or in foreign settlements.” 


This is such an obvious truth, as to convince every one 
that Buonaparte has no serious intentions of making peace 
with us. War is his element, peace his destruction; ona 
principle of self-preservation, therefore, he will end the war 
only with his life. 
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Poems; by Mary Russel Mitford. Second Edition, with con- 
siderable additions, 8vo. pp. 278, 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1811. 


Or the poetical talents of Miss Mitford, we have already had 
occasion (to use a revolutionary phrase) to make honorable 
mention ; and the present poems are well calculated to confirm 
the favourable opinion which we were led to entertain of this 
lady’s muse, from a perusal of her Christina. In a modest 
preface, (modesty is generally the associate of genius) she 
displays a disposition which cannot be too sedulously encou- 
raged by authors of every description, nor too highly praised 
by critics; a disposition to profit by advice, and to derive 
advantage from censure. In consequence of the strictures 
which the first edition of these poems called forth, she has, 
it seems, carefully expunged whatever was regarded as objec- 
tionable, either in sentiment or composition, and the vacuum 
occasioned by these numerous omissions has been more than 
supplied by fresh contributions, so that the volume before us 
may be considered in a great degree as an original publi- 
cation. 

“* Sybille,” a Northumbrian Tale, “ the first poem in the 
book, is interesting from the chaste simplicity of the compo- 
sition, and from the pathetic incidents of the story itself. 
Indeed, a purity of thought and style pervades by much the 
greater part of Miss Mitford’s compositions, and in some of 
her pieces she displays a warmth of feeling, (which a lively 
imagination is not suffered either to check or to obscure) 
that affords demonstrative evidence of an excellent heart. 
This is more particularly remarkable, in the lines on revisit- 
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ing the school at which she was educated, in those to her 
father on his return from Bocking, and in the verses to her 
mother on her birth-day. 

The pieces in the volume before us, are forty-nine in number, 
of which-twenty-three have never been published before. They 
are of various lengths, and on various subjects: to charac- 
terise the particular merits of each composition, would be an 
undertaking of no small difficulty, and of very little utility, as, 
though they do not all display an equal portion of ability, a 
very competent opinion may be formed of the whole, by a very 
few extracts. We shall first present to our readers the verses to 
her father, on his return from Bocking, on the 29th of May, 
1808, where he had, probably, been to visit a sick friend, pos- 
sibly, Lord Charles Aynsley, Dean of Bocking, who, we 
believe, married his daughter, and who died there in May, 
1808, universally lamented by his parishioners. 


‘* From those sad scenes, where hopeless woe, 
No transient gleam of comfort cheers, 
Where still, in silent sorrow, flow, 
The widows and the orphans tears, 


‘© From those sad scenes, where every thought 
Recalls the friend you lov’d so well, 

And struggling sighs, with anguish fraught, 
Your pitying bosom frequent swell, 


‘© From those sad scenes at length you turn, 
And, pensive, seek your tranquil dome ; 
Then cease, my father, cease to mourn, 
And cheer ag.in, your pleasant home, 


‘© To greet you, summer smiles around, 
The groves, the fields, the plains are gay, 
Fair is each blossom in the ground, 
Bright gleams the oaks majestic spray ! 


‘* For you each flow’ret, that you love, 
And each fair shrub luxuriant blooms ; 
The gay Laburnum decks the grove, 
The woodbine, the sofi breeze perfumes. 


*¢ For you the lark’s gay carols swell, 
And notes of welcome grace his lay ; 
What notes shall Mary’s pleasure teil ? 
What words her heart's fond welcofhe say ? 


«* To welcome you, in vain she tries, 
And vainly strives to speak her bliss ; 

Then read her pleasure in her eyes, 

And take her welcome in a kiss. 














There is here no meretricious embellishment, no attempt by 
fantastic imagery, or tinsel ornament, to dazzle the judgment, 
or to entrap the taste ; all is the amiable simplicity of pure 
nature, and of genuine feeling. A different specimen of the 
poet’s skill, we shall now exhibit in the form of a sonnet, com- 
posed in consequence of a request to write on Scottish scenery, 


‘* Fair art thou, Scotia! The swift mountain stream 
Gushes, with dezf’ning roar, and whitening spray, 
From thy brown hills, where eagles seek their prey, 

Or roar, undazzled, in the solar beam ; 
But dearer far to me, be thou my theme, 
My native Hampshire ; thy sweet vallies gay, 
Trees, spires, and cots, that in the brilliant ray, 
Confus’dly glitter, like a morning dream ; 
And thou, fair forest, lovely are thy shades, 
Thy oaks, majestic, o’er the billows pale, 
High spreading their green arms ; or the deep glades, 
Where the dark holly, armed in prickly mail, 
Shelters the yellow fern, and tufted blades, 
That wave responsive to the sighing gale. 


We shall extract two more pieces of a different nature, but 
relating to subjects in which every Briton, at this period, takes 
a deep interest. One, on the Calamities of Portugal, the other, 
on the Glories of Barrosa. 


PORTUGAL.—<An Ode. 





‘« England weeps for thee, Portugal ! 
O thou wer’t once the loveliest land 
Of Southern Europe’s blooming band, 
Most beautiful of all. 
And many an eye thy beauty can recal ; 
Thy silver shore, thy golden river, 
Thy citron groves, where sun beams quiver ; 
On the dark leaves, and snowy flowers, 
Fragrant as Araby’s blest bowers, 
When evening breezes fall. 
The vine-clad hill ; the olive shade, 
Where at the merry vintage feast, 
Danc'd lightsome youth, and black-ey’d maid, 
From pleasant toil releas’d ; 
Such scene will many a heart recal, 
And weep thy ruin, Portugal. 


«* The sick man sought thy lovely shore, 
When art was foil'd and hope was o’er, 
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When in each gasping labouring breath, 
Life seem'd to fly the victor death ; 
Yet even then thy breeze could fling 
Life, health, and healing, from his wing - 
Ob ! bid that healing gale dispense, 
On thy sick sons, its influence ; 
Thou bidds’t in vain ; the very air 
Is heavy with thy soul's despair. 
Thy teeming earth still reeks with blood ; 
Thy full-gorg'd ravens loathe their food ; 
And corses of th’ unburied slain 
Taint thy pure breeze, and load thy plain. 
O wretched land ! th’ invading foe 
Has laid thy smoking Hamlets Jow. 

Tis, terrible to hear the strife ! 
He came like the dread earthquake’s shock, 
Palace, and Church, and Cot, to rock ; 
Or like the dire Volcano’s flame, 
The devastating ruin came, 

And wept away thy life. 


‘¢ The roofless house, the until]'d fields, 

Mark the fell spoiler’s way ; 
The fruitful vale no harvest yields, 

Nor promise for a future day ; 
The villages, the soldiers prey, 
In hopeless desolation, frown ; 
And many a wide and populous town, 
Seat of calm peace, of fair renowa,— 

Beneath their direful sway, 
Unpeopled now and overthrown, 
Breath such a sad and dreary stillness, 
Filling the awe-struck heart with chillness, 
As if full pestilence, with brooding wing, 
O’er the lone walls was hovering. 

O see along the silent street, 

Full many a corse is lying ! 
Such sight is horrible to meet, 
‘Tis, worse to see the dying. 

O not the red plague slew them here ; 
War, War, thou wer't the wurderer ! 


** The yawning wound, the mangled limb, 
The death-fixed face, with gashes grim ; 
The babe dash'd from its mother’s arms, 
The Virgin's violated charms ; 

The graves torn wide for hidden gold ; 
The Convent ruins scarcely cold ; 
Where still one sainted sister straying, 
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Her white hands cross'd upon her breast, 
Poor sufferer soon to be at rest, 
For each departed soul is praying !— 
Doth not each corse, each wound proclaim 
War, fiend-like War! the murderer’s name ? 


‘© Th’ Invader flies !—and peace once more 
May heal thy devastated shore ; 
But famine dwells on vale and hill, 
The iron hoofs indent the plain ; 
No harvest blooms ; all, all, is still, 
Still as despair’s cold sullen reign. 
Oh ! bitter are the scalding tears that steal] 
From the fond dying mother's half-clos’d eyes, 
Who stills with her last bit her infant's cries, 
Nor knows if it may taste another meal! 


**© dreadful are the husband's groans, who sees 
His bride's fair form with hunger shrinking, 
To the low tomb each moment sinking, 
Yet smiling in her pangs, his grief to ease ; 
Still famine sits within thy gate, 
And thou art sad and desolate, 
Queen of the golden shore! 
Can aught uprear thy fallen state, 
Thy vanish'd bliss restore ? 


** Yes,—England : from the Gallic band). 
*T was English valour clear'd thy land ! 
And English bounty shall recal, 
Thy people to their ruin’d wall ; 
Shall bid the golden harvest wave, 
The hangry feed, the dying save ; 
For England weeps thy woes, O Portugal ! 


From scenes of woe we turn to fields of glory. 
* On the Victory of Barrosa. To Mrs. Taylor, of Havtley 
Court, near Reading, mother of Colonel Norcott. 


«* Ts there a joy unstain’d, unmingled, given, 

Or only mix'd with Gratitude to Heaven ! 

Is there a pride so holy, that the blaze, 

Which fires the heart is caught from virtue’s rays ; 
"Fis when the mether hails her warlike son, | 
From the red field by conquering valour won ! 

’Tis when the mother hears the voice of Fame, 

‘ Shout and reverberate’ her hero’s name ! 

Ott has the bliss through that fond bosomy¢past, - 


o 
Yet is each triumph dearer than the last :* 





* Colonel Norcott had been in twelve general engagements before 


the battle of Barrosa. 
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Dearer for anxious days, for nightly tears, 

For all the pangs she knows, and al] she fears. 
From one pure spring those tender feelings part, 
Spring of celestial love ! the mother’s heart. 


«* Thrice happy thou such transports to have prov'd! 
Thrice happy son by such a mother lov’d ! 

Whose hope aspiring lulls her fears to rest, 

The bravest spirit in the gentlest breast ; 

Who mildly wise each virtuous precept caught, 

And gave the bright example which she taught. 


‘* Blessing, and blest, ah, long may ye remain! 
Heaven shield the hero on the battle-plain ! 
For this each lovely sister heaves a sigh, 

This dews the brother's and the father’s eye ; 
The beauteous wife this one great mercy seeks; 
These the first words the lisping infant speaks ; 
And this---ah none that tender fear can share ! 
This the fond mother’s earliest, latest, pray’r, 
Heaven shield the hero on the battle-plain ! 
And blest and blessing long may ye remain !" 


If we may advise Miss Mitford, she will not confine the fu- 
ture efforts of her muse to detached compositions, but will give 
a nobler direction to her flights. She has proved herself ca- 
pable of writing a regular poem; and she possesses all the 
qualifications necessary for rendering such a poem interesting. 
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Twelve Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies, relating to 
the Christian Church; being a portion of the Lectures founded 
at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, ‘by the Late Bishop Warburton. 
By Edward Pearson, DD. Master of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, and Christian Advocate in that University, 8vo. Pp. 
599. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1811. 


Dr. Pearson very properly prefaces his remarks on the sub- 
ject of the Prophecies relating to the Christian Church, by 
an Introductory Lecture, wherein he endeavours to show in 
what sense the prescience of God may be considered as recon- 
cileable with the freedom of man, This is certainly a most 
difficult subject, strictly connected with a belief in prophecy, 
and which might justly engage the attention of any person 
who was endeavouring to clear the way for a belief in that 
remarkable evidence, to which our religion appeals in proof 
of its divine origin. 
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“‘Ttwill,” hesays,“‘be proper, however, inorder to induce some persons 
to attend candidly to the study of prophecy, previously to remove a 
prejudice respecting its posszbility.- It may be said, that such a fore- 
knowledge of future events, as is implied in the idea of prophecy, 
is inconsistent with freedom of action in man; and that, if man be 
not a free agent, he is no longer accountable for his actions, nor the 
proper subject of either reward or punishment.” 


It is not the intention, however, of Dr. Pearson, to draw 
his readers into the Subtleties of Metaphysics, nor has he the 
vanity to suppose that he can remove all the difficulties that 
are peculiar to the subject ; yet, says he, 


“* It will be necessary for me in combating the prejudice I have 
mentioned, to examine the correctness of those ideas, which are 
commonly entertained, concerning God's foreknowledge, and man’s 
freedom.” 


He then proceeds to “ consider, but with all due humility, 
the nature of God’s foreknowledge,” and with the most unqua- 
lified assent to all that is affirmed in scripture, or may be 
deduced from reason, that God’s knowledge of what is present 
in every part of the universe, is perfect and unbounded. 

He adds, 


** Yet, on the principles of reason, it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther God has a foreknowledge of those actions of his intelligent 
creatures, in which they are, free; and I am not aware of its being 
affirmed in scripture, that he has. On the contrary, I am of opinion, 
that such an affirmation implies, what it would be impious to sup- 
pose in Scripture, an evident contradiction ; for it implies no less, 
than that an event is, at the same time, both certain and uncertain.” 


Here are great difficulties certainly involved in this myste- 
rious subject, so great, that some of the best masters of rea- 
son, particularly Locke, considered the solving of them as 
one of those difficulties which surpassed the human under- 
standing. They have, therefore, been content to acknowledge 
the foreknowledge of God, and yet to acknowledge the free 
agency of man, though they cannot pretend to comprehend 
the way of the conjunction. Dr. Pearson would leave all 
such persons in this modest acquiescence of ignorance, if it 
did not, in his opinion, carry with it a train of evils. 


“‘The mind of man, revolting from such a state, is often inclined 
rather to embrace an erroneous opinion, than to have no opinion at 
all. Accordingly, while some have hence taken occasion to object 
to revelation itself, and particularly to the reality of prophecy, very 
many of those, who have asserted the unlimited foreknowledge of 
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God, have, by deducing from it the doctrine of divine decrees, and 
individual predestination, denied all freedom of action in man, and 
taken from him that capacity of obedience to God's will, which is 
the foundation both of virtue and of happiness ; for as, without 
voluntary obedience to God’s will, there can be no true virtue, so, 
without the consciousness of virtue, there can be no real and lasting 
happiness. The scriptures seem to take it for granted, that man is 
a being endue with freedom ; and, in all cases, in which his amend- 
ynent is noi considered as hopeless, they address him in that cha- 
yacter. The promises of reward, and the threatenings of punish- 
ment, in which they so much abound, have no meaning but on.the 
supposition, that the conduct of mankind is, in some instances, 
uncertain, and matter of their own choice. They may hear, or they 
may forbear, is sometimes the language, and always the meaning, 
of those persuasives to obedience, which it was the great business 
of God's messengers to inculcate.* I have no doubt that the sen- 
timent, which first led to this idea of God's foreknowledge, was a 
desire to do honour to God, by exalting his attributes; a sentiment, 
from which, when not controlled by reason, many erroneous opinions, 
and much mischievous conduct, have proceeded.” 


Aware of the alarm which the tendency of this reasoning 
may occasion to some, who are unprepared to admit that the 
foreknowledge of God can, in any case, be questioned, 


«* Why,” says our author, “ should we hesitate to admit, that the 
limitation, which is acknowledged to take place with respect to another 
attribute of the Deity, may take place with respect to this? We 
believe, and on sufficient grounds, that God is a//-powerful ; for it is 
expressly asserted in Scripture, that ‘‘ a// things are possible with 
God ;” that ** hecan do every thing ; and he is repeatedly styled “ the 
Almighty."t Noone, however, hence supposes, that God can do 
either what implies a contradiction, or what is not right and ‘it to 
be done. Accordingly, it is also asserted in Scripture, that “ 77s 
tmpossille for God to lie;” and that, ‘‘ leing faithful, he cannot 
deny himself"t Neither is this any disparagement of God. For, 
in predicating infinity of the divine attributes, nothing mere is meant, 
than that God is possessed of all possible perfection ; and the not 
being able to do impossibilities, or to do what is wrong, is plainly no 
imperfection.§ Can it, then, be any more a disparagement of God, 
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* See Ezek. ii. 5.—iii. 11, 27. 
+ Matt. xix. 26.—Job xiii. 2. 
+ Heb. vi. 18.—2 Tim. ii. 13. 

§ “ When,” says Mr. Locke, ‘‘ we apply to God our idea of 
infinite, in oar weak aud narrow thoughts, we do it primarily in 
respect of his duration and uliquity ; and, I think, more figuratively 
to power, wisdom, and goodness, and other attributes, which are pro- 
perly inexhaustible and incomprehensible, &c.” Book II. chap. 17. 
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that he does not know whaf is impossible to be known, than that he 
cannot do what is impossible to be done ? 


This reasoning will certainly appear to be the less objec 
tionable, when it-is considered that the impossibility, whatever 
ir may be, “arises from that constitution of things, which 
God himself has established,” in relation to his government 
over the world, and ali creatures or things connected with it, 
‘and when it is recollected, moreover, that 


** By making mana free agent, God deprived himself of no pri- 
vilege, of no power; and, though he may not certainly know before 
hand how such an agent will act on every occasion, he can easily, 
when necessary, control his actions, and render them subservient to 
the designs of his government. For it is to be remembered, that 
the denial of God’s foreknowledge of those actions of men, in which 
they are free, is so far from being a denial of what is called God's 
providence, or, more properly, God's moral government of the world, 
that it is rather a confirmation of it, anda proof of its necessity. 
The right idea of that government is, not that God is a mere spec- 
tator of human affairs, but that he is an overacting egent in them, 
perpetually interposing to keep that right, which would otherwise 
get wrong: and it supposes, not that God foresees every event-which 
will actually happen, but that, knowing all events, which possibly 
can happen, he is provided, if I may use the expression, with those 
measures, which are most fit to be adopted in every contingency ; so 
as, by improving the good to the utmost, and most effectually coun- 
teracting the evil, to bring about the greatest possible good on the 
whole.” 


These remarks, Dr. Pearson supposes, may lead us to the true 
meaning of the text which he has chosen to this prefatory 
lecture: * Known unto God are all his works, from the begin- 
ning of the world.’’* 

This text he does not consider as any proof of the unlimited 
foreknowledge of God, with respect to his creatures whom he 
has endowed with a freedom of action, but that it relates, prin- 
cipally, to the foreknowledge of God with respect to his own 
works, and not the works of men, and that 


‘« It seems sufficient, therefore, if we understand the text as saying, 
that, in such or such a state of things, it was always the intention of 
God so to act.’"t 





— _— - - cae 


* Acts xv. 18. 

+ This may more particularly be said with respect to conditional 
prophecies ; that is, to those prophecies, of which the fulfilment 
ras leit to depend, and was declared to be dependant, on the conduct 
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And he concludes, 


** Upon the whole, we may safely admit, that God foresees every 
possible contingency, and that he is provided, as I have already 
expressed myself, with the best possible remedy against every evil ; 
but we seem not justified by any knowledge of the divine nature, 
which we derive either from reason or from revelation, in believing, 
that God foresecs every action of a free agent; neither, as [ think, 
can the possibility of self-contradiction be avoided by those, who 
suppose man to be a free agent, and yet assert, that all his actions are 
forek nown.* 


We have given these extracts, in order to convey fully, in 
the language of the author, his ideas on the foreknowledge 
of God, and the freedom of man, agreeing with him that these 
are considerations intimately connected with the subject of 
prophecy. We adinit that man is free ; we believe that God 
Is prescient, but we believe, also, that God does never, in that 
prescience, act inconsistently with his own attributes. Yet, 
how the prescience of God, and the free agency of man, can 
consist together, though we believe that they do, we cannot 
solve. 

In this ignorance we acquiesce, nor do we feel that those evils 





of men. ‘Thus, the punishments, which were prophetically de- 
nounced by Moses against the Israelites, are a proof, not so much 
of God's foreknowledge, as of his determination to act so or so in 
such or such circumstances. As the Ninevites repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and Ninevah was spared in consequence of their repen- 
tance ; so also, if the Israelites had attended to the admonitions of 
the prophets, whom God graciously sent to them from time to time, 
and amended their behaviour, as we cannot but allow they might 
have done, it is not to be imagived, that they would have been sub- 
yected to the punislmeats, which had been prophetically denounced 
against them, and which, in consequence of their impenitence, were 
actual! ly afflicted. The absolute and judicial prophecy of our Saviour, 
in which he denounced the cispersion of the Jews, and of the fulfil- 
ment of which every generation of men since the destruction of 
Jerusalem have been witnesses, is not to be confounded with the 
conditional prophecies of Moses. 

* T admit, as will be seen. hereafter, that, in many cases, the actions 
of men are foreseen of God. What I contend for is, that, in those 
actions, which are so foreseen, men are not free agents. I further 
contend, that, though it cannot always be ascertained by human 
judgment how far men are free agents, they are no further morally 
responsible for their actions, than as they are so, or than as, by 
a course of voluntary actions, they have rendered themselves other- 
wise, 
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which the author apprehends, can flow from this exercise of 
humility. Our ways are not as God’s ways, nor are his attri- 
butes to be limited by our finite comprehensions. Archbishop 
Brawhall, considering this subject, put the case of a man upon 
a watch-tower seeing the enemy advance, and warning those 
below of the fact, who were themselves removed from the 
possibility of being, by any powers they possessed, acquainted 
with it. In this case, the man on the watch tower, became, in 
a manner, to those below, supposing that they were igno- 
rant how his peculiar station gave him the knowledge he pos- 
sessed, as a prophet, and he was enabled to say, before hand, 
that certain acts were about to be done by men possessing a 
free agency. Although this may not fully come up to the point 
before us, still it approaches nearly enough to it to warn us 
that God, in that superior knowledge, which he, in all cases, 
possesses over his creatures, may, after a manner. that we can 
have no knowledge of, be said, in certain cases, to foreknow 
acts that will be performed by free eagents. The confusion of 
ideas on this mysterious subject may arise, in a great degree, 
from the ambiguity of language; and persons who express 
themselves very differently upon it, may, as upon several other 
occasions, where they express themselves differently, still think 
very much alike. We have introduced these remarks, not with 
the view to shake the propriety of Dr. Pearson’s conjecture, 
with which, indeed, we very much, and, perhaps, altogether 
agree, but to shew on what grounds we think that he might 
have adopted a Janguage more consistent with that humility 
which properly belongs to God’s creatures, than when he 
would justify “ a denial of God’s Foreknowledge,” or “ a limita- 
tion”’ of it; and when he uses the phrase, 


“© Ihave no doubt, that the sentiment, which first led to this idea 
of God's foreknowledge, was a desire to do honour to God, by exalting 
his attributes.” 


Pearson’s Warburtonian Lectures. 





To suppose, on the part of man, a desire to do honour to God, 
by exalting lus attributes, conveys something of a low nature 
with relation to the supreme being from which the mind of 
every reflecting person must revolt, and the phrase, which first 
led to this idea of God’s foreknowledge, is unguarded, and not 
consistent with that reverence towards the supreme being, 
which we are satisfied, was an indwelling principle with our 
respectable author. 

Having thus endeavoured to show, that the supreme being 
is limited in his foreknowledge of the actions of those of his 
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creatures, whom he hath appointed free, Dr. Pearson ob- 
serves, 


‘«* How then, it may be asked, is the fact of prophecy, which 
supposes God's foreknowledge of events, and of events dependent on 
human conduct, to be accounted for? I answer, partly by those 
restraints on man's, freedom, which belong to his nature, but princi- 
pally by that diminution of his moral freedom, which was the 
consequence of the Fall.” 


This diminution of moral freedom, ‘consequent upon the 
fall, is supposed to be so great, that God can certainly foresee 
that man, being placed in certain situations, will certainly act 
after a manner that may be foreseen. 


«* It will hardly be disputed, that God, in his government of the 
world, can bring it to pass, without interfering with men’s moral 
Steedom, that, according to their several dispositions, with which we 
must suppose God to be thoroughly acquainted, they shall be placed 
in such or such particular situations.” 


Again, 


“* It was sufficient, therefore, for the delivery of prophecy, that 
God should foreknow the continuance of that depravity of mankind, 
which could no otherwise be corrected than by his own especial grace ; 
and it was sufficient for its accomplishment, that he should place 
men, whose dispositions he must know, in those situations, in 
which, slaves as they were to their appetites and passions, they would 
certainly act in such or such amanner. /Ve often know, not indeed 
to a certainty, but toa great degree of probability, how a particular 
person would act in such or such a situation. The more we know of 
his disposition, the more exactly we can determine on his conduct ; 
and, if we knew it as thoroughly, as we suppose Gad to know the 
dispositions of men, we might, in many insiances, determine con- 
cerning it with absolute certainty. Hf, theretore, the occasions of 
manifesting pride and arrogance, or the means of obtaining wealth or 
dominion, were but presented to the view of the proud, the 
avaricious, or the inordinately ambitious, God might foresee, without 
doing violence to their moral freedom, that a Pharaoh would 
obstinately stand out against the plainest evidences of the divine will, 
that a Judas would betray his friend and master, and that a Senna- 
eberib, spreading wide the desolations of war, and “ laying waste 
fenced cities into ruinous heaps,” would become the scourge of 

mankind. The dispositions of such persons would have been 
exactly the same, whether the opportunity of mantfesting them 
had been afiorced, or not. Thus, God may find among men the fit 
instruments of bis vengeance gn the wicked, and of his necessary 
chastisements of all, while those instruments remain only such as 
they have voluntarily made themselves ; and thus, though good actions 
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can be performed by those only, who are morally free, the baa 
actions of some men, that is, of men who have brought themselves 


into a state of reprobation, may be necessary.” 


This is not a description of reasoning which will, we appre- 
hend, be satisfactory to those of our readers, who consider 
withs Dr. Pearson that, “ prophecy, like history, is chiefly 
conversant in the miseries of mankind; in those miseries of 
various kinds, which arise from the lusts warring in their 
members ;” that God ‘is a God of mercy, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance; and, 
therefore, kindly exhorting us, by his son Jesus Christ, to 
pray that we be not led into temptation. Dr. Pearson urges, 
indeed, that ‘ by indulging vicious inclinations, meu may 
bring themselves into a state of reprobation ; in which case, 
deserted by God, their moral freedom is destroyed, but destroyed 
through their own fault.” But to suppose, even then, that 
God ever places these his sinful creatures in situations, 
wherein they must aecomplish certain ends, is founded on a 
belief that moral freedom does not only not continue to the 
end of such a man’s life, but also that God, to accomplish his 
purposes, stands in need of so immoral an agent; and if the 
object of prophecy is such as can only be accomplished by 
wicked means, we know not how the idea of a person being 
placed ina situation where he must necessarily accomplish it, 
ean be reconciled with our author’s declared aversion from one 
of. the most objectionable tenets of Calvin, nor with the 
frequent exhortations in the scripture, to all wicked. persons, 
to turn irom their sins and be saved. 

We have thought it right to present our readers with this 
preliminary theory of our author, as it will enable them to 
understand more fully the grounds on which he would re 
cle the completion of prophecy with the attributes 0° od, 
and the free agency of man. However distant his ide: and 
ours, on this diflicult subject, may appear to be, we 2 » most 
unwilling that any should, therefore, suppose us te : . other- 
wise than anxious that the general spirit of his wor’: s .ould be 
respected as it deserves to be. 

His secoud lecture, in two parts, on the s™.ral sub- 
jects of prophecy, the variety of interpretations «j fulfilled 
prophecies, and the expectation intended to be <rvited by 
those unfulfilled, abounds with judicious observaiions on 
the several sniccts tt embraces, observations which will 
not, indeed, be — to those who have xttended with. any 
attention to prop heey, but which will no:, therefore, be the 
less prized by them, ner unattended with advantage to those 
who are first appiying their attention to studies of this kind. 
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The interests of Christianity, it is justly supposed, are prin- 
cipally regarded in the scheme of prophecy. 


** It is the general purpose cr design of prophecy to give efficacy 
to Christianity ; and this, as I conceive, is the sense in which it is 
said in the Apocalypse, that ‘‘ the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy,” or, as it may, perhaps, be more intelligibly rendered, 
“© the spirit of prophecy ts the testimony, or witness of Jesus ;” that 
is, the inspiration, by which the prophets were enabled to foretel 
future events, ultimately refers to Jesus Christ and his religion.” 


The fourth lecture, comprised in three parts, shews the 
strong argument in favour otf Christianity, from its rapid and 
extensive progress, as predicted in the scriptures. We were 

leased on this occasion, to observe some judicious reflections 
on the five causes assigned by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of 
the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” for the “ rapid 
growth of the Christian church.” These causes are ably shewn 
to be “ either such as were inadequate to the production of 
that effect, or such as being adequate, comprehend the sup- 
position that Christianity is true;” and their inadequacy of 
themselves to have produced, independently of divine assistance, 
the extensive, rapid, and permanent effect, that has resulted, 
is most satisfactorily established. On this occasion, Dr. Pear- 
son is naturally led to ‘* point out the methods by which, as he 
conceives, its progress may, at all times, be most effectually pro- 
moted,” and the rules he lays down as most probable to be of 
effect in extending the knowledge of Christ to distant coun- 
tries, are valuable, and such as we most sincerely wish had been 
attended to by those who have engaged in the important office 
of enlarging the kingdom of Christ. 


‘* In endeavouring to propagate the Gospel among those in distant 
countries, who have had but little intercourse with the civilized part of 
the world, there is need of great care, not only to teach them 
nothing beyond what is indisputably true, but nothing beyond those 

lain and simple truths, which they are capable of understanding. 
When our Saviour sent out his twelve Apostles to preach the Gospel, 
he directed them to join the wisdom of the serpent to the innocence 
of the dove ; and these are the qualities, which we ought now to 
expect in those, who undertake the task of spreading the light of the 
Gospel into regions, where it has not yet shined. In the case, 
however, of missionaries of modern days, whether Papal or Pro- 
testant, there is reason to apprehend, that, though they may be 
possessed of one of these qualities, they are not sufficiently endued 
with the other. Without imputing any wrong intentions to them, or 
questioning their having right ones, we may well doubt, whether, 
in their solicitude to prepossess their converts in favour of their own 
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peculiar opinions, they do not teach doctrines, which either are no 
part of the Gospel, or such a part, as rude and uncultivated minds 
are incapable of understanding, and concerning which they are unable 
to form a competent judgment. Even with respect to doctrines, 
which are of an indisputable nature, great care ought to be taken to 
teach them gradually, and after due preparation, That ‘ Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners,” may to us seem a truth, which 
is as easy to be understood, as it is important to be believed ; yet, if 
we consider a little the state of one, who has been brought up in 
savage life, we shall find, that he stands in need of much previous 
instruction, before he can understand this apparently plain proposition, 
or see the reasonableness of believing it. He must first, by being 
made acquainted with the nature and attributes of God, and the 
relative situation of man as his creature and dependent, be instructed 
in the duties, which man owes to God, the failure in those duties, 
with which all men are justly chargeable, and the consequent loss of 
happiness, both temporal and eternal, which they have incurred ; an 
attainment in religious knowledge, to which he cannot easily be 
brought, who is unaccustomed to moral restraints, and who has 
hitherto lived with scarcely any idea of being responsible for his 
actions.” 


These are sentiments which could only proceed from a heart 
truly disposed to witness an increasing attachment to the 
genuine faith, and the true doctrines of the Gospel. They flow 
from one evidently unbiassed by system, and wishing only that 
the kingdom of God may come, and be acknowledged by all 
nations. Happy would it have been for the interests of 
Christianity, had the preachers of it, when first addressing 
their hearers, corfined themselves to such doctrines as were 
suited to the state ofthe persons towhom they preached ; and had 
not that spirit, condemned by the apostle, while one cried out, 
“* T am Paul, and I am of Cephas,” been acted on to the com- 
parative neglect of that prime and indispensable truth, that, 
verily, there is no other name under heaven, by which man 
can be saved, than only by the name of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

In the seventh lecture, on the state of the Christian church, 
as supposed to be predicted in the Epistle of the Apostles, Dr. 
Pearson takes his text from 2 Thess. ii. 3. That day shall not 
come, except there come a falling away first, and that Man of 
Sin be revealed, the Son of Perdition. 


| ** T have chosen,” says he, ‘‘ this passage of Scripture for my text on 
this occasion, not (as is usually done, and as the designof these Lec- 
rures may seem to require) with the view of proving from it, that the 
revelation of the Man of Sin, here spoken of by St. Paul, was intended 
as a prediction of Papal Rome, or that the corruptions of the Romish 
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Church are in any way here referred to ; but with the contrary view of 
showing, that neither this passage, nor any other passage of what are 
called the Episto.ary parts of the New Testament, is either a prophe- 
cy of Papa] Rome, or ought, siricily speaking, to be considered as a 
prophecy at all.” 


We had occasion to express our concurrence in the idea that 
the passage is not to be considered as a prediction of Papal 
Rome, in our notice of a work by Mr. Nisbett, in the month of 
June, 1810,* wherein the opinion of Le Clerc, Lightfoot, itfam- 
mond and Whitby was adopted, and ingeniously defended; that 
** the features of the Man of Sin, and Son of Perdition, were 
applicable to none with greater propriety, than tothe Jews as a 

nation ; and that, in fact, the Apostle’s object was to describe 
them, though, for obvious reasons, clothed in mystery.” 


“* To this opinion,” says Dr. Pearson, ‘‘ at least as it is expressed by 
some of these interpreters, I object, that it confounds the deceivers with 
the deceived, or rather, that it mistakes the one for the other. The 
Jewish people at large could not, at the same time, be the Man ot 
Sin, who was to deceive by his lying wonders, and the persons, who 
were to be deceived by him. This, however, seems to me the only 
just objection, to which this opinion is liable ; for after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, I see but little reason to doubt, that we are to look 
for the Man of Sin among persons of the Jewish nation; and my idea 
is, as I have already stated, that the Man of Sin, spokenof by St. 
Paul, was a personification of those false Christs, and false prophets, 
whothad been predicted, by our Saviour, and who were to deceive, 
not only those, who had refused to believe in Jesus, but many pro- 
fessed Christians also, and thus to contribute, as shey did in fact, to 
the ruin of the Jewish nation.” 


We cannot avoid, on this occasion, repeating our satisfac- 
tion at finding a person of Dr. Pearsen’s ability, rejecting the 
application of ‘St. Paul’s Man of Sin to the Papal succession. 
None of the characters strictly belong to the Romish church, 
as they are described by the Apostle. It was in the heat of 
the reformation that the application was first made, and it is 
well known to have been retorted by the Papists to those inno- 
vations which took place at the time of the reformation, when 
the Papists readily concluded, that “ the Man of Sin, or Anti- 
Christ, was intended to designate Wickliffe, or Luther, or Cal- 
vin, or some other distinguished leader of the reforination.” 





*<*§ An attempt to display the original evidences of Christianity, in 
their genuine simplicity.’ By N. Nisbett, A. M. Rector of Tunstall. 
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Dr. Pearson truly observes, that either Papists or Protestants 
must have been wrong in their application, and he adds, 


** It has seldom, if ever, been suspected, that both may be wrong in 
considering this passage of Scripture to be a prophecy. We seem to 
take it for granted, that every inspired writer is a propbet, and that 
every book of Scripture is, in some degree or other, prophetical ; 
whereas, before we inquire into the sense of any passage of Scripture 
as a prophecy, we ought to be well assured, that it is a prophecy, that 
it has those peculiar characters, by which the prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture are generally, if not always, distinguished ; and we Protestants in 
particular oughtto be aware, that, to apply to the Romish Church 
either real or supposed prophecies, which are not justly applicable ta 
it, is to diminish the force and effect of those which are so.’ 


He proceeds to give his reasons why the passage should ra- 
ther be considered as a reference to a prophecy of the Man of 
Sin, than as a prophecy in itself, and he offers many ingenious 
arguments to show that St. Paul, throughout the chapter, was 
merely referring to our Saviour’s ‘prophec y of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that, 


‘«* Both the apostacy, or falling away of which he speaks, and the 
Man of Sin, are to be looked for in the events, which took place, and 
the persons, who lived at or before, that period, or at least not long 
after it, and that, consequently, he could have no reference to any later 
apostacy from the Christian faith, or corruption of its purity.” 


In thus confining the period of the Man of Sin to the time 
about which Jerusalem was destroyed, and describing him as a 
personification of those false Christs, and false prophets, who 
had been predicted by our Saviour, and who were to deceive 
many, he professedly adopts the opinions of Mr. Nisbett ; and the 
same reasons which we offered, in our notice of Mr. Nisbett’s 
tract, as then operating with us, do still operate in inclining 
us to think that both he and Dr. Pearson are too limited in 
their notions of the passage, whether it be considered as a pro- 
phecy in itself, or only a reference to a prophecy. St. Paul, in 
using the words he did, looked, probably, in a very general way 
only, to the coming of Christ, without particularly intending 
his coming to destroy Jerusalem, or to judge the world ; but 
we can see no reason to depart from our opinion, formerly ex- 
pressed, that, though it should be admitted that the passage had 
special reference to the corruptions and oppositions prevailing 
about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit, 
who dictated the writings of the Prophets and Apostles, might 
mercifully design all those cautions and rules which accompany 
the predictions of the sigus of the coming of the Son of God, 
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to be applied by persons to their own peculiar cases in every 
successive age, to the end of the world. 

The ninth lecture on certain corruptions ef Christian Faith 
and Practice, more especially those introduced or authorized by 
the Church of Rome, as predicted in the Scriptures, consists of 
three parts. As our author had, in the last two lectures, en- 
deavoured to shew the impropriety of applying certain supposed 
prophecies to the Romish Church, he proceeds, in this, and the 
two following lectures, to endeavour to show the application of 
certain prophecies, from the Old and the New Testament, to 
the Romish Church. On this occasion, the author had, in his 
seventh lecture, anticipated an objection which some persons 
might be induced to make on account of his departing from 
the accustomed application of St. Paul’s description of the 
Man of Sin to Papal Rome. His own words were, 


“ It has indeed been said, that no one can with propriety undertake 
to give the Lecture, in which Iam now engaged, who is not persua- 
ded, that Papal Rome is the Anti-Christ, referred to by St.John, and 
the man of Sin, here spoken of by St. Paul. Iam of opinion, how- 
ever, that no one, who believes, as I do, tbat the various staies of the 
Christian Church in general, and the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome in particular, are any where predicted in the Scriptures, is pre- 
cluded, by his incredulity, from giving Lectures, the object of which, 
in the words of their pious founder, is ‘ to prove the truth of revealed 
religion in general, and of the Christian in pariicular, from the com- 
pletion of the prophecies in the Old and New Testament, which relate 
to the Christian Church, especially to the apostacy of Papal Rome.” 


Admitting the possibility of error in any former application, 
there is nothing, certainly, in the words of the founder, that 
Should prevent any one from deliv ering the lectures, who sup- 
poses he sees such error, provided he still, on due reflection, 
should conceive that he discovers, in odie parts of Scripture, 
prophecies having an evident relation to the apostacy, or rather, 
if we may be allowed to change the phrase of the founder, to 
the corruptions of Papal Rome. 


“* Having, then,” says Dr. Pearson, ‘* in my last two Lectures, ex- 
amined the sense of some passages of the Apostolic Epistles, and re- 
ferred to that of others, which have generally been interpreted as pre- 
dictive of the corruptions of doctrine and practice, introduced and 
authorized by the Church of Rome, but which, I think, are not so, I 
now proceed, as I proposed, to point out some passages of Scripture, 
which, as I conceive, areso, For, though I do not discover, these 
corruptions in the Man of Sin or Son of Perdition, of St. Paul, in his 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, nor in the Anti-Christ or Anti- 
Christs of St.John, in his Epistles, I discover them in one at least of 
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the prophetic: visions of Daniel, and in several of the Apocalyptic 
visions of St. John ; and am no less confident of their being predicted 
in the one case, that I am of their not being predicted in the other.” 


Dr. Pearson next gives a short analysis of the several Visions 
of Daniel, in order that the grounds may be more clearly per- 
ceived on which he builds his proposed applic: ition of the pro- 
phecy to Papal Rome. Hs text is taken from the twenty-fifth 
verse of the seventh chapter of Daniel, “ He sha!l speak words 
against the Most High, and wear out the Saints of the Most High, 
and think to change Times and Laws.” It would lead us far 
beyond our limits to detail the several particulars wherein he 
presses the application. 

Having endeavoured to shew how the corruptions in 
Christian faith and practice, “ are predicted in the book of Da- 
niel, particularly in the vision of the four great beasts, related in 
the seventh chapter of the book.” He next endeavours to shew, 
*‘ that the same corruptions are also predicted, and in a still 
more plain and explicit man .°r, in the Apocalypse.” 

Here, also, as he had done with the prophecies of Daniel, 
Dr. Pearson offers a short analysis of the several visions con- 
tained in the Revelations of St. John, most judiciously 
observing, 


“It is to be considered, however, that the principal design of this 
prophetic book, as distinguished from other prophecies, is to warn 
Christians of the evils, which they were to experience, not from 
without, but from within the church, not from Pagan enemies, but 
from enemies who were professed Christians, and thus to give them a 
salutary caution, not only to guard against those evils, and the ill 
effects which they might otherwise produce on their minds, but to 
avoid participating in the cause of them.” 


In the eleventh lecture, he proceeds to show the more 
immediate application, as he conceives, of one of the apoca- 
lyptic visions to the corruptions of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, introduced, or authorized, by the church of Rome. He 
has taken for his text to this, and the preceding lecture, 
the eleventh verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Revelations. 
“© I beheid another beast coming up out of the earth, and he had 
two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon.” Our author 
quotes the vision at length, and offers what ‘he conceives to be 
its proper application to various errors and pretensions, which 
are peculiar to the church of Rome. And having offered his 
application, he charitably, and justly observes,— 
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** Since the church of Rome, amidst all her corruptions, holds all 
the articles of the Christian faith, and prescribes, though not very 
consistently with herself, all the Christian duties, it is more agreeable 
to truth, as well as more charitable, to consider her as a corrupted, 
than as an apostate or Anti-Christian church. Accordingly, the 
church of England, in her articles, though she accuses the church of 
Rome of having ‘ erred, not only in living, and manner of ceremo- 
nies, but also in matters of faith,’ neither denies her to be a Christian 
church, nor doubts of the salvation of many of her members.” 


The moderation of the church of England is deserving of 
all commendation on this occasion, as on various others. In 
the first heat of the reformation, the church of Rome, in mere 
zeal than charity or judgment, was charged with apostacy, and 
rejected as an Anti-Christian church. She was so charged by 
many, indeed, within our church, but not in any of the articles 
or public formularies of the church, which displayed her errors 
and corruptions, but did not, therefore, deny her to be a 
church, It was hoped that she might renounce these errors. 
Then the church of England and the church of Rome would 
have been united, and the members of each might have gone 
collectively into the house of God as friends, as several indi- 
viduals have done. While, then, the reflecting Christian 
renounces the errors of the church of Rome, Jet him bear in 
mind the charity of the church of England, which, so far 
from charging that church with apostacy, acknowledges the 
validity of her two sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, and requiring from her members a renunciation only 
of certain errors, she opens her hand to clergy and laity, 
admitting the former to her revenues and public administra- 
tions, the latter to fellowship, and holding the faith of Christ 
with both, a the unity of the spirit, and in the bond of peace. 

The twelfth lecture is on the predictions, supposed to be 
contained in Scripture, relating to the future restoration of the 
Jews. Dr. Pearson has taken for his text the 24th verse of 
the 21st chapter of St. Luke. They shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. This text is well known to 
have been referred to the restoration of the Jews to their native 
land, and has been always considered, and justly considered, as 
prophetic of the calamities that the Jewish people should 
undergo. But Dr. Pearson’s object in selecting it is not to 
carry the attention to matters of history which relate to the 
fortunes of that singular people. 


“ Thave,” he says, ‘* rather chosen it with the view of contro- 
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verting from it the opinion, which is, I believe, pretty generally 
entertained, that the Jews are in this, and in many other passages 
of Scripture, promised a return into what is called their own land.” 


For this purpose, it is endeavoured to be shown that the 
prophecies usually supposed to have relation to the future 
restoration of the Jews, “are either fulfilled already, or that 
the expectations which are entertained, respecting the mode of 
their future fulfilment, are not well founded, and that, conse- 
quently, the interpretation which has been given of the pro 
phecies themselves, cannot be the right one.” 

Much ingenious conjecture is offered to support this idea, 
and the following passage will sufficiently convey the notions 
of our author. 


“* But, let us examine more particularly the meaning of that part 
of the text, which is supposed to favour the idea, against which I am 
contending :--- Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

“« In the first place, it is to be observed, that it is only by implica- 
tion, that this passage can be understood as predicting the future resto- 
ration of the Jews. Nothing to this purpose is expressly asserted in 
it. ‘The prediction only specifies the time, during which Jerusalem is 
to be trodden down of the Gentiles; and it seems to be a too hasty 
conclusion from it to say, that, when Jerusalem shall cease to be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, it will again be inhabited by Jews, 
When this prediction was delivered, the world was divided into Jews 
and Gentiles, i. e. into the worshippers of the true God, according to 
the ritual of Moses, und Pagans, the worshippers of idols. This 
being no longer the case, the prediction must be interpreted with a 
reference to the change, which has taken place in this respect, or 
rather to the change, which shall have taken place in this respect at 
the time of its fulfilment. At present, we musi at least consider the 
world as divided into Christians, Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans; 
the two latter of which, however, may very well be comprehended 
under the name of Gentiles. It does not necessarily follow, there- 
fore, because Jerusalem will be delivered out of the hands of the 
Gentiles, that it will be replaced in the hands of Jews. The passage 
may mean no more than this, that the land of Judea, and city 
of Jerusalem, on account of the wickedness of the Jews, and parti- 
cularly on account of their rejection and murder of the Messiah, shall 
be so long under the punishment of the Almighty, as to be the last 
part of the earth, or among the latest, that shall be blessed, at least 
for a continuance, with the religion of the Messiah. It is not 
expressly said, and probably it was not intended to be intimated, what 
shall be the case of Jerusalem, as to its inbabitants, at that time, but 
rather what shall not be the case of it; much less is it said, that Jess; 
shall inhabit it. The most, therefore, that can be made of this pre- 
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diction is, that, after the conversion of all Gentiles to christianity, 
Jerusalem shall no longer be ‘‘ trodden down of the Gentiles,” which 
indeed it cannot with propriety be said to be, whem habited by Chris- 
tians, even if those Christians had before been Gentiles ; and it makes 
no ditterence, as to the fulfilment of the prophecy, whether Jerusalem 
be then inhabited by Jews, or by converted Gentiles.” 


On the whole, Dr. Pearson seems to be of opinion, that the 
various passages of Scripture which promise deliverance to the 
Jews are to be understood as referring to a deliverance, not of 
a temporal, but of a spiritual kind; “ not,” to use his own 
words,—~ 


** From worldly enemies,:enemies of © jlesk and lLlood,’ but 
from enemies of a more formidable nature, from principalities, from 
powers, from the rulers of the darkness of this world, from spiritual 
wickedness in high places ;* not from captivity in a foreign land, but 
from captivity to sin aud satan.” 


Many diligent and able commentators on the Scriptures 
have, however, thought that something more than a spiritual 
deliverance was intended to the Jews. We have seen many 
ingenious arguments in favour of this opinion in the works of 
Mr. Faber, an intelligent clergyman, and -a judicious investi- 
gator of the prophecies. ‘The subject is not such as can be 
brought to any certain conelusion, the prophecy according to the 
opinion of those who look to the restoration of the Jews, being 
yet unfulfilled, and, therefore, unknown in its full operation 
and extent. We recollect, too, to have seen some arguments 
in favour of the future restoration of the Jews in the works ot 
the learned and very ingenious author of the Mocels of Criti- 
cisn. We will, ina note, present our readers with some inte- 
resting observations on the holy land, taken from a pious pub- 
lication by the same author, entitled, “ Hymus to the Supreme 
Being, in imitation of the eastern songs. By Edward King, 
Esq.”t 


@. ee ——— ——— 


*.1. Ephes. vi. 12. 

+ © It has been an objection érroneously urged against the Truth 
of Divine Writ, that the Land of Judea is therein represented as 
being so exceedingly fertile ; whereas it is in reality mow so barren. 
But those who advanced this objection, surely did not consider, that 
this very cireamstance is one of the strongest proofs of the veracity 
of God's Word; and a ciear manifestation of the exact completion 
of those wonderful predictions of his servants the Prophets, which 
were uttered so many ages ago. And truly it may be added, that the 
persons who have thas endeavoured to overturn the authority of 
Holy Writ, seem not to have been much better acquainted either 
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There is subjoined an Appendix to this volume, containing 
remarks on Mr. Hume's olfection to the credibility of miracles. 
These remarks were first published in the Orthodox Church- 





with Natural history or Civil history, than they were with the Scrip- 
tures: for if they had, they might have found proof sufficient, that 
Judea, notwithstanding its present deplorable state of barrenness, not 
only was once capable of being as plentiful a Jand, as it is said in the 
Bible to have been ; but may, even by the common exertions of human 
industry, become most fertile again. ‘The ignorance and indolence 
of the pres@ut inhabitants, and the slavish system of government, 
which they groan under, together with the tyranny they help to 
maintain over others, is {to use the language of Scripture) the deso- 
lation of ¢he Gentiles, by whom Jerusalem is trodden down; and 
which shal] cause the land to lay waste, till their ¢imes are fulfilled, 
and their dominion ceases, 

** Let us only, with candour, attend to what several modern 
Travellers have observed ; and we shall soon perceive to what causes 
the present wretched appearance of the Holy Land is to be attri- 
buted. 

“* Sandys (in his Travels, p. 183) speaking of the Mountains of 
Judza, says, ‘ some of them are cut (or else are naturally so) in 
degrees like alleys, which would be else unaccessibly fruitless ; 
whose levels yet bear the stumps of decayed vines, shadowed not 
rarely with olives, and locust-trees ; and surely, I think, that all 
or most of those mountains, have been so husbanded.’ 

‘© Maundrel also, in his travels, bears the like testimony :— 
speaking of the naked mountains of Judea, he says (p. 65), ‘ It 
is Obvious for any one to observe, that these rocks, and hills, must 
have been anciently covered with earth, and cultivated, and made 
to contribute to the maintenance of the inhabitants, no less than 
if the country had been all plain ; nay, perhaps much more. For 
the husbanding of these mountains their manner was, to gather 
up the stones, and place them in several lines along the sides of the 
hills, in form of a wall. By such borders they supported the mould 
from tumbling, or being washed down, and formed many beds of 
excellent soil, rising gradually one above another, from the bottom 
to the top of the mountains. Of this form of culture you see evi- 
dent footsteps wherever you go in all the mountains of Palestine.’ 
Thus the very rocks were made fruitful ; and than the plains nothing 
can be more so. 

«© Dr. Shaw observes, in his travels, (p. 336,) ‘ that the Holy 
Land, were it wed/ inhabited, and cultivated as formerly, would still 
be more fruitful than the very best part -of the coast of Syria or 
Pheenice, tor the soil itself is generally much richer.’ . And he adds, 
‘ the barrenness, or scarcity rather, which some authors may, either 
ignorantly or maliciously, complain of, does not proceed from the 
incapacity, or natural unfruitfulness of the country, but from the 
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man’s Magazine, for January, 1807. They are concise, judi- 
cious, and convincing. If there be any persons who have 
unfortunately contracted disbeliet, or doubt, in the truth of the 





want of inhabitants, and from the great aversion likewise there is to 
Jabour aad industry in those few who possess it.’ 

** Van Egmont, and Heyman also, confirm the same idea; and 
tell us (vol. i. p. 328,) ‘ they saw good barley, and grain, actually 
growing on the summits of the mountains, and between the rocks, 
where any culture or tillage had been bestowed.’ 

“* And Hasselquist says, (p. 127) concerning this country, ‘ The 
vales, like the hills, are not fruitful, but deserted and uncultivated, 
being full of pebbles, and without vegetables; nevertheless, the 
earth consists of a good red mould, and would amply reward the 
husbandman'’s toil.’ 

** To which I will add only one testimony more, that of Mr. 
Burnaby, who, in his Travels in America, (p.58) speaking of the 
nature of some parts of the soil of that country, (and comparing it 
with the soil of Judea,) says, ‘ he was assured by Wortley Mon- 
tague, that the soil of Palestine appeared to be a red slaty sub- 
stance, sterile, and incapable of producing any thing worth cultiva- 
tion; but that being broken up, and exposed to the air, it became 
exceedingly mellow, and was fertile in the highest degree.’ 

** Nor is this soré of cultivation here spoken of at all unusual ; 
for Heyman says (in his travels, p. 261), ‘* that in the island of 
Scio the hills and vallies are covered with vineyards, and gardens, 
which exhibit a sufficient proof of the happiness resulting from 
human industry, under a rational liberty; having here turned 
rocks, and deserts, into a terrestrial Paradise.’ And Mr. Armstrong, 
in his History of Minorca (p. J30) tells us, ‘ that there are, in 
that island, stone walls that have probably stood many ages, run 
across the sides of the hills to detain the soil ; and such hills yield 
good crops to the very summits, which must otherwise have had 
their rocky entrails laid bare, as is visible wherever this caution has 
been neglected.” So Osbeck tells us in his Voyage to China (vol. ii. 
p. 290,) ‘ that the natural situation of the hills, and of the declivities 
in that country, would make them incapable of producing any thing ; 
but that to prevent these inconveniences, the Chinese endeavoured 
to reduce the hills inio plains, or at least to make them similar to 
plains, by terraces, whose height and breadth are adapted to the 
declivity. These terraces they employ for several sorts of plants, 
and to each they give such a situation as best corresponds with its 
nature. The terraces are sometimes four or five feet above one 
another, and acquire such hard and solid banks, by rain and sunshine, 
that they are capable of standing for many years.’ Le Comte in 
his account of China (p. 91) also mentions the same mode of cul- 
tivation. 

‘* This method is also adopted in some parts of Switzerland ; for 
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miracles, recorded in the gospel particularly,, they may be 
referred to these remarks, which will be found effectual, as the 
remarks of other writers have been, on this important occa- 
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Dr. Moore (in his View of Manners, &c. v. i. p.312) tells us 
* that the country, between Lausane and Vevay, is rendered fertile 
precisely iu this manner. The mountains being cultivated to the 
summits, and covered with vines; this would have been impracti- 
cable on account of the steepness, had not the proprietors built strong 
stone walls, at proper intervals, one above the other, which support 
the soil, and form little terraces from the bottom to the top of the 
mountains. The peasants ascend by narrow stairs, and before they 
arrive at the ground they are to cultivate, have frequently to mount 
higher than a mason who is employed in repairing the top of a steeple.’ 

“* A country naturally fertile in many of its plains, and having 
its hills thus adorned with hanging gardens, must appear incon- 
ceivably beautiful: and such Judea once was ; and may, by human 
industry, become again. 

“‘ How capable also this country is of having a more universal 
intercourse, than any other, with all parts of the earth, is most 
remarkable ; and deserves well to be considered, when we read 
the numerous prophecies which speak of its future splendour, and 
greatness, when its people shall at length be gathered from all parts 
of the earth unto which they are scattered, and be restored to their 
own land.---There is no region in the world to which an access 
from all parts is so open. By means of the Black Sea, and the 
Mediterranean, there is an easy approach from all parts of Europe, 
from a great part of Africa, and from America.---By means of 
the Red Sea, and the Persian gulph, and the well-known roads 
from thence, there is an approach from the rest of Africa, from 
the East Indies, and from the isles (which are perhaps the very 
isles spoken of ultimately by the royal prophet, when he says, the 
Kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring presents) ; and lastly, 
by means of the Caspian, the lake (or sea) of Baykall, and the near 
communication of many great rivers,* the approach is facilitated 
from all the Northern parts of Tartary.---In short, if a skilful geogra- 
pher were to sit down to devise the fittest spot on the globe for Universal 
Empire; or rather, a spot where all the great intercourses of human 
life should universally center ; and from whence the extended effects 
of universal benevolence and good-will should flow to all parts of 
the earth ; where universal and united homage should be paid, with 
one consent, to the Most High ; he could not find another so well 
suited, in all circumstances, as that which is with emphasis called 
the Holy Land. 

“* These observations perhaps may not deserve great weight, but 
ghey ought not to be wholly neglected ; especially when it is con- 


* See Bell's Travels. 
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sion, to remove doubts, and to/establish belief with regard 
to the miraculous means with which the gospel was first pro- 
pagated, an assent to which has always been the best preser- 
vative of the gospel history, and will probably be found to be 
so till the objects of the Christian dispensation shall be finally 
accomplished, and till the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ. 

We had proceeded some way in our notice of this work 
when we had announced to us the death of the respectable 
author. The melancholy intelligence has, indeed, afflicted us 
most sensibly, and the Christian world has cause to deplore the 
loss of a pious and an able advocate, Thus much we may be 
allowed to say, in humble submission to that Being, who, we 
hope; hath taken unto himself the soul of our departed 
brother. We have sometimes felt it necessary to express our 
_ Opinions in dissonance with those of our respected author ; but, 
whienever we have felt it our duty to differ from him, we have 
done so with the sincerest approbation of his general opinions, 
and with the assured persuasion that he never uttered what he 
did not himself conceive to be the truth, the uttering of which 
was so far meritorious in him. He is now gone to receive the 
fruits of ‘his labours; and may we be blessed with a due por- 
tion of that piety, and of that diligence, with both of which 
he manifested himself to be a zealous and an active labourer in 
the vineyard of his Lord. 
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sidered, how many passages of Scripture there are, which plainly 
declare, that the time shall at length come, when Zionshall be the 
joy of the whole earth. An event which cannot be effected (as the 
Crusaders vainly imagined) by man’s wil] or device ; but whenever 
it is accomplished, must be solely the work of God's over-ruling 
Providence, bringing to pass, in his own good time, and manner, 
those great evenis, of all kinds, whatever they may be, which he has, 
with infinite wisdom, purposed and designed, for universal good. 

« Since my first writing this note, and publishing it in the first 
edition of this work, many strong confirmations of all these ideas 
have occurred to me: and I cannot but venture now to submit it 
to the consideration of the serious, that from: what is said in the 
19th Chapter of Zechariah’s Prophecy (from verse 6 to 14) it 
should seem. as if the Restoration of.the Jews should be etiected 
before their Conversion. For it is there declared that the mourning, 
which is to be the beginning of their conversion, shall take place at 
Jerusalem ; and it cannot take place there, unless they be first re- 
stored, and conveyed thither.---]t is also remarkable, that not ail the 
tribes are named, but such families only as might be probably the 
first restored ; before the rest.” 




















Observations on the Tin Trade of the ancients in Cornwall, and 
on the “ leris,” of Diodorus Siculus. By Sir C hristopher 
Hawkins, Bart. F. A. S. With a View of the Mount. Large 
8vo. Pp. 80. Gs, J. J. Stockdale. 1811. 


WE are very far from undervaluing Antiquarian Researches, 
when they have for their object any purpose of public utility 5 
but when we find that much labour has been bestowed, many 
books perused, and no small portion of time consumed, in such 
inv estigations, without any practical benefit, and even without 
any certain result, however we may admire the persevering 

spirit of the antiquary, we cannot but lament that his attention 
had not been directed to some more useful pursuit. Sir Chris- 
topher Hawkins, has, evidently, read a multiplicity of books, both 
ancient and modern, for the purpose of ascertaining the peried 
at which the Phoenicians first carried on a commercial inter- 
course with that part of Great Britain, now called Cornwall, and 
conveyed tin from thence to the coast of Africa, and the dif- 
ferent ports in the Mediterranean. ‘The opinions of various 
writers, on this point, are adduced, some of whom date the 
origin of the trade ten centuries, and others, five centuries be- 
fore the Christian wera; but, at the close of this book, the aa- 
thor leaves the questioa exactly where he found it, having made 
no attempt even to reconcile these contradictory testimonies. 
The only thing that is at all clear, is, that the Phoenicians cer- 
tainly carried on a trade with the old British inhabitants of 
Cornwall, and exchanged, for their tin, salt, earthen ware, 
glass ornaments, and instruments of brass or bicnze. 

The next subject of inquiry is, where was the Jctis, mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, as the place to which the Britons used to 
convey their tin in carts, for the purpose of being transported to 
Gaul. Camden has, most ridiculously in our opinion, contended 
that this place was no other than the Isle of Wight, two hun- 
dred miles distant from Cornwall. In the first place, it is not 
likely, particularly in the state of the country at that time, in 
respect of roads, that the Britons, inhabitants of an island, 
would, or indeed could, have transported their goods to such a 
dtmance by land; and, secondly, even had t)«re been tolerable 
roads, it is not probable that they would have preferred land 
carriage to water carriage. 

Dr. Borlsse, very properly, rejects this strange supposition of 
Camden, + id naturally supposes, that the Ictis must lie some- 
Where near the coast of Cornwall, aud must either have been 
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a general name for any Peninsula or Creek, (“ Ik being a 
common Cornish word denoting a cove, or creek, or port of traf- 
fic,”) or the name of some particular peninsula, and common 
emporium on the same coast, which has now lost its appella- 
tion. The doctor rather inclines to think that the Ictis was 
one of the Scilly islands, but this appears equally improbable 
with the supposition of Camden, as the nearest island is nine 
leagues from the shore, and consequently is not likely ever to 
have found a peninsula to which tin could have been carried in 
carts. 

Others have plaeed the Ictis near Plymouth harbour, and at 
the Black Rock at Falmouth; but Sir C. Hawkins is of opinion 
that the great St. Michael’s Mount was the Ictis of former 
times. The fact is, that it is all conjecture, there being no 
fixed ground or data from which to draw any probable conclu- 
sion as to the locality of this disputed spot. Nor, to say the 
truth, is it worth the inquiry. ‘The book contains some digres- 
sive observations on the state and trade of the Phoenicians, and 
on the different sieges of Tyre, supported by authorities both 
sacred and profane. Prefixed to it, is a very well-executed 


plate of St. Michael’s Mount. 
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A Reply to the Calumnes of the Edinburgh Review against Ox- 
ford. Containing an account of Studies pursued in that Uni- 
versity. tvo. Pp. 190. Cooke and Parker, Oxford; and J. 
Mackinlay, London. 


Tue writer of this Reply is careful to advertize his readers, 
that a single individual is answerable for the opinions it con- 
tains. He does so, in order that any difference of sentiment 
which may exist as to those opinions, may not affect the Uni- 
versity, whose cause he advocates. This is candid and cau- 
tious, though, from the able manner in which he treats the sub- 
ject, unnecessary. No judicious friend of the University of 
‘Oxford will read the work without feelings of gratitude for the 
critical skill with which he repels the charges boldly made to 
the prejudice of that seminary as a place of sound education ; 
and none who are able to soar above narrow invective, and 
willing to acknowledge the benefits which the world has actually 
derived from our established sources of instruction, will hesi- 
tate to thank him for the sound and liberal basis on which he 
defends our public institutions, which have produced the best 
Christians, and the best men, that have adorned human society. 
We have the greatest pleasure in announcing to the world 
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works of this nature, since, in hostility with all truly Christian 
and teachable feelings, Jt is the fashion of the day to exaggerate 
accidental failings into systematic corruption, and, with artful 
malignity, to represent our English Universities as utterly un- 
worthy of public confidence. Many do so, thoughtlessly, and 
perhaps, on the most virtuous motives; but surely with a zeal 
not corresponding with the wisdom that is suitable to so im- 
portant a subject. But many, too, do so on less pardonable 
motives. Dissatisfied with the established order of things in 
church and state, they know that they cannot more effectually 
injure either than by exciting public pre) judice against our pub- 
lic Schools and our Universities. In this respect they shew, at 
least, their consistency. 

The Edinburgh Review is well known tohave been supplied 
by writers who have been actuated by a shameful spirit of jea- 
lousy in their notice of works that have come under their cri- 
ticism, and they have eagerly seized on minor defects, to injure 
the reputation of several authors whose books they have re- 
viewed. ‘This ungenerous severity is complained of, with all 
possible temperance, in the work before us, while an honour- 
able exception is made in favour of the Editor himself. 


‘« ‘This severity, however,” as we read in the introduction, ‘ al- 
though a prominent vice in the conduct of that Review, is not the 
grievance which has called forth the present complaint. A remedy, 
indeed for that evil in some measure adequate, may be found in 
the justice and candour of other critics, who possess the confidence 
of the public. But when the examination of works in almost 
every branch of science and literature is made the vehicle for covert 
insinuation and open railing against the English Universities, and 
especially against Oxford ; when sarcastic sneers and allusions in one 
number are followed up by keen reproaches and bold accusations in 
the next; when the public are taught with unwearied and mali- 
cious industry to look upon us either as gloomy bigots, or laz 
monks, or ignorant pretenders to learning and science ; although 
the falsehood and malevolence of such charges may be visible to 

many, yet it must happen that such continual droppings will in 
time make an impression on the public mind, and, if not seasonably 
counteracted, will probably alienate that respect and confidence 
which we have heretofore enjoyed, and which it is the nation’s in- 
terest, as well as our own, that we should never Jose.” 


In the first chapter there is a just tribute of applause to a 
masterly analysis of La Place’s Traité de Méchaneque Celeste, 
which appeared in the 22d number of the Edinburgh Review. 
But, to shew that the writer of the article is debased by the 
same mean and unmanly prejudice as his brethren, certain 
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reflections on the inferiority of the later mathematicians of this 
country to those of the continent, is observed to be preceded 
by the following passage : 


** We believe, however, that it is chiefly in the public institutions 
of En-land, that we are to seek for the cause of the deficiency her 
referred to, and particularly in the two great centres, from which 
knowledge is supposed to radiate over all the rest of the island. 1a 
one of these, where the dictates of Aristotle are still listened to as 
infallible decrees, and where the infancy of science is mistaken for ils 
maturity, the mathematical sciences have never flourished ; and the 
scholar nas no means of advancing beyond the mere elements of Geo- 
metry .'* 


The calumny conveyed in this passage is certainly intended 
more particularly to attach to the University of Oxford, since, 
as is we'l observed, the far-spread fame of Cambridge for ma- 
thematics is a proof that that University could not be intended. 
The calumny is, however, most successfully refuted, by shew- 
ing, first, how the study of Aristotle, which used to be attended 
to in Oxford, became, by degrees, less and less in estimation, 
till it was, at length, supplanted by the modern system of na- 
tural philosophy, insomuch that now, * for more than a cen- 
tury, the physics of Aristotle have been set aside, and, except 
for the sake of satisfving liberal curiosity, and of tracing the 
progress of science, they are never even consulted,” P, 16. 

It is not a question here, whether the studies of Oxford are 
directed in the way that is most judicious. A particular charge 
is asserted, and that particular: charge is proved to be un- 
founded, W e join, then, inthe just reprobation, expressed by 
the writer, of the author of the charge. He mut either have 
known that he was, at the time, advancing a falsehood, or he 
had the temerity to make a cruel assertion on a subject with 
which he was unacquainted. In either case, it is ULnecessary, 
we hope, to employ much time in warning the world against 
being misled by so impudent, and so unsupported, a declara- 
tion. 

In the latter part of the passage, which we have quoted, it is 
boldly asserted, that, 

‘ The Scholar hos no means of alvancing beyond the mere 
Plas of Geometry.” 

In the words of our author, the falsity, too, of this charge, is 

clearly established. 
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“‘ What are the mere elements of Geometry ?. Are Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, are the properties of Conic Sections, of 
Conchoids, Cycloids, the Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c. the mere 
elements of Geometry ? Is the method of Fluxions included under 
the same appellation? On all these subjects, lectures both public 
and private are given. Natural Philosophy in all its branches, and 
Astronomy, are taught, perhaps by one of those (wo persons whom 
the Reviever* modestly allows to Oxford, as equally capable with 
himself of understanding La Place. And that the Scholar has the 
means of advancing to Newton's Principia, is tolerably proved by 
the public examination of Candidates for the Degree of B. A. twice 
every year, in that work.” 


Here, then, we see that the dictates of Aristotle, to which 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review alludes, as being listened 
to in Oxford, for infallible decrees form no part of the study 
preseribed 1 in the University, and that so far from the student 
possessing no means of advancing beyond the mere elements of 
Geometry, he is carefully, by public and private lectures, put in 
the way of ascending through all the subordinate branches of 
geometry, mathematics, and astronomy, to the.sublime system 
of Sir Isaac Newton. After this, our readers: will judge for 
themselves of the credit that is to be given to the writings of 
persons im the Edinburgh Review against our English Uni- 
versities. 

The writer having shewn that the physics of Aristotle, sneered 
at under the phrase of infallible decrees, are not, as asserted, 
made the ground of study in the University of Oxford, the 
-occasion did not require that he should enter into a defence of 
other treatises by the same philosopher. He begs permission, 
however, to offer a few words in favour of the writings of that 
venerable sage, directing his attention chiefly to that part of his 
writings which 3 is now called the organon. His observations 
are judicious, and will be read with interest by all who have 








* « See Edinburgh Review, Number 22, p. 81. He complains 
that even in the Cambridge method the spirit of discovery, the 
Ovvapss sventixn, ashe calls it, is not awakened. A genuine Edin- 
burgh Reviewer ought to be careful how he meddles with Greek. 
If he quotes two words, one of them in ail likelihood is wrong. I 
say a genuine Edinburgh Reviewer, because the Greek criticisms 
in that Journal, some of which are learned and ingenious, have, I 
believe, been all furnished from English Universities. In’ many 
instances 1 know they have. Such phrases as dvwapic-exputinn, and 
tritrach periods, for sentences of three members, [vid. Number 18, 
p- 398.] betray their Northern origin.” 
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possess leisure and inclination for the studyof works which will 
ever be prized for the unwearied perseverance to establish the 
truth, for the inflexible regard to accuracy, for the resolute en- 
deavour to get to the bottom of his subject, which so conspicu- 
ously marked the labours of this celebrated philosopher. 

In the second chapter, our author proceeds to an Examina- 
tion of a Criticism in the 28th Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
on Falconer’s Edition of Strabo. This criticism ts founded on 
an idea that the University is responsible for the accuracy of 
all works printed with the approbation and assistance of the 
delegates of the Press. Before the author proceeds, therefore, 
to the examination of the criticism, he thus states the case. 


‘© The Clarendon Press has been liberally endowed, and the ma- 
nagement of its concerns is entrusted by the University to a board of 
Eleven Members, called Delegates of the Press, who derive no emo- 
lument from their office. They have the entire disposal of its funds : 
they direct what books shall be printed ; and to what extent the 
Authors or the Editors shall be favoured with their aid. A constant 
and regular supply issues from this press of Bibles, Common Prayer 
Books, and reprinted editions of the most useful works. Persons 
who project improved editions often submit their proposals to this 
Board, which are always attentively considered, and encouraged in 
proportion to the opinion entertained of the competency of the 
person, and the general merits of his plan. If the plan be adopted, 
the money for carrying it on is supplied, and the whole risk is thrown 
upon the public fund. It is also common for undertakings of this 
kind to originate with the Delegates themselves; and in that case 
individuals are sought out, who are thought well qualified for con- 
ducting them, and who have given cither in public or private, some 
proof of their fitness.” ‘a 

*‘ In none of these proceedings do the Delegates take on them 
that kind of responsibility which belongs to the Editor of a work, 
except as far asthe printing is concerned. For the general plan, 
and the ;general competency of the person employed, they are re- 
sponsible, but not for the detail of the execution. Mistakes both in 
matter and in language may be made, for which an Editor may be 
blamed: but the disgrace attached to these mistakes cannot in any 
fairness be imputed to the Delegates ; especially if the work contain 
valuable materials procured by their means, and openly communicated 
to the world. 


It was certainly right in the author to premise, with these 
genera] remarks, his examination of the charges preferred 
against the University of Oxford; and having done so, he 
otiers this flagrant instance of the absurdity of the Reviewer. 


** ‘The writer clearly does not pretend to be a logician ; or to under 
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stand when two propositions are opposed to each other. For instance, 
he says, ‘‘ the most confident hopes are excited, that every new impres« 
sion of aclassic volume from the Clarendon press will exhibit it with 
every remaining obscurity or ambiguity — But this hope, 
he adds, is constantly disappointed : and why? ‘‘ because, although 
this learned body have occasionally availed themselves of the sagacity 
and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, Heyné, and other foreign 
professors, they have, of late, added nothing of theirown.” Where 
insult and abuse are uppermost in a writer's mind, it is no wonder 
that he forgets his reason. The absurdity of saying that editions 
issuing from the Oxford press are inferior to expectation, because they 
incorporate the labours ot foreign critics of the first eminence, instead 
of British, is too gross to require a comment.” 


The malice of the Reviewer is next shown, by his reminding 
his readers of what he calls an “ unhappy attempt at an im- 
proved Edition of Apollonius Rhodus,” which, without entering 
at all into a consideration of the grounds of the charge, was 
improperly introduced. But, continues the Reviewer, in the 
same splenetic language, 


** Certain it is, that nosuch attempt has been made since, except 
in the single and minute, but very successful instance of Aristotle's 
Poetics ; which was produced by an auxiliary volunteer, residing in the 
metropolis, engaged in business, and never secluded from the avocations 
of society. by not enjoying the leisure, perhaps, he never contracted 
the indolence or apathy of a Monk ; but preserved the activity, even 
by the distraction of his faculties. His name stands in the title-page — 
plain Thomas Tyrwhitt---without any decorative adjunct or title of de- 
gree,---though it would have done honour to the proudest which the 
most exalted seat of learning could bestow.” 


Hence it might be imagined, that Tyrwhitt, had never been 
within those walls, where, according to the Reviewer, there 
exists some pestilent effluvia benumbing all activity, and sub- 
jecting the unhappy inhabitants to the indolence and apathy of 
Monks. But the ignorance of the Critic on this occasion, is 
thus illustrated. 


‘* Lest it should be imagined that there is any truth in what the re- 
viewer intimates, that Tyrwhitt took no degree at Oxford, and was not 
evena member of the University, I will adda very brief summary of 
facts and dates concerning that illustrious critic. 

‘© He was born in 1730 ; came from Eton to Queen’s college, Oxford, 
1747 ; took thedegree of B. A. in 1750 ; was elected Fellow of Mer- 
ton in 1755 ; took the degree of M. A. in 1756 ; and remained Fellow 
Bf that college seven years ; i.e. till ‘ny when he was made clerk 
of the House of Commons, and resigned his fellowship.” 
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We are next reminded of another preliminary charge relating 
to the edition commonly called the Grenville Homer. 


** The editors, says the reviewer, have religiously retained all the 
errors of Clarke's edition, even those introduced on the authority of 
mere conjecture, and in instances where the true reading had been 
twice before published on the authority of the Venetian manuscript. 
One of these so appalled us, in the 20th line of the first Iliad, as to 
deter us from all further critical examination : for, when a gross viola- 
tion of idiom in the use of the moods and voices, introduced arlitrarily 
to supply a defect in the metre, neither excited suspicion, nor sug- 
gested inquiry, no one who values his time can think it worth while to 
go farther.” 


In order to shew the falsity and absurdity of the charge con- 
tained in this paragraph, we will add the words of our thie : : 


* To this I answer, that the editors have not religious/y retained all 
the errors of Clarke's edition—that aithough Clarke's text was the 
basis, many readings were corrected Guring its progress through the 
press, ou the authority of MSS. collations in the editions of Ernesti 
and Villoison, and of a MS in New College library. Of these new 
readings there are twenty-five in the two first books of the Iliad, and 
near three hundred in the whole poem. In the Odyssy there are 
above one hundred and fifty ; and the collations of the Harleian MS. 
by Porson, some of which areNncorporated with the text, are given 
entire at the end of the volume. 

Now, with regard to the 20th line of the first Iliad, which so ap- 
pallied the reviewer, it may be proper first to state that the plan of the 
edition Was simply to give the text. No critical remarks or discus- 
sions were to be introduced. No _ reading, therefore, was to be re- 
ceived which required discussion to support it. 

The 20th line in Clarke runs thus, 

Tlaidce OF 0s Avoaite Dian, ra 0 Amowa diverds. 

In the editions of Wolfius* and Heyneé 1 it is, 

Laide d Exot Ado Te DiAny, Ta D dorova oi ‘xeo8 xb. 

Clarke has a note of some length, giving reasons for rejecting 
Avcare which had been a common reading, and avcacS:, which 
Barnes had adopted, and ending with a conjecture that Advoore is the 
true reading : but as Avca:te had the authority of the Vatican and 
Florentine MSS. he prefers it. 3 tuoi he himselt prefers to 3 po, 
as being more emphatic, but he does not alter the text. He objects 
to the reading, 


Taidz df nos AYEAI te QDidny, ra 2 Zrowx AEXELOAI, 


as not agreeing in construction with what follows A¢éuso. To this 








« * Wolfius, indeed, reads, without assigning his authority, 7a +’ 
ero Singer Das.” 
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objection Ernesti has since replied, by pointing out similar cases of 
construction ; but he expresses ne disapprobation of Avcaite, and no 
preference of the other. The reading is also confirmed by the Venice 
and other MSS. which have dxerSas, although with Adcasre 
instead of Adcai re. Bentley conjectured Adcarts, which would cer- 
tainly accord with the sense and construction ; but it is not necessary 
to have recourse to that remedy. 

‘* After this view of the case I will leave it to the reader to determine 
whether he ever met with a more despicable instance of conceited 
pedantry, than the exclamation of the reviewer, that he was appalled 
at this reading, and could go no farther ; a reading which Clarke pre- 
ferred to that since adopted by Heyné and others: and whether an 
edition which took Clarke's text as a basis could have made the pro- 
posed alteration, again-t Clarke's deliberate judgment, without assign- 
ing areason ; todo which was not compatible with the plan laid down, 
Thas too there are, besides that already noticed, two other positive un- 
truths in this single sentence of the review. For avcasre is not a 
reading introduced arbitrarily : and Adcas re has not the authority of 
the Venetian MS. which, as published by Villoison, reads Avzaite.” 


Such are the falsehoods uttered by the reviewer by way of 
prelude to his main attack on the edition of Strabo by Faulco- 
ner. Here, too, he commences his attack with the same disre- 
gard to truth. When criticising a note of the editors, he 
calls it, 


‘* A passage from the University press, and the pen of a distinguished 
Graduate, selected from the whole lody, at an advanced period of life, 
to conduct the g greatest work that it had undertaken for more than a 


century preceding.” 

- The truth is,” as our authorobserves, ‘the editor never was a Graduate, 
he was not a member of the University when he undertook this work : 
he was not then at an advanced period of life : he resided here a little 
more than a twelvemonth during the progress of it, chiefly that he 
might enjoy the society of literary men, and the use of the libraries : 
he was not “ selected, therefore, frem the whole body,” nor indeed was 
he selected by the University atall. All this, however, the reviewer 
asserts, that he may have an oppertunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian 
Latin ; a phrase which he repeats with a degree of assurance, not un- 
deserving of a courser epithet.” 


After these specimens of the Reviewer’s carelessness and ut- 
ter disregard to accuracy iv his bold assertions, his Criticisms, 
it must be acknowledged, had need be approached witha more 
than ordinary degree of caution. These -are successfully 
shown to be, for the most part, as unfounded in Grammar, as 
his assertions are in truth. He eagerly seizes on any doubtful 
mode of expression to prejudice his readers against the whole, 
and when he proposes as an emendation a pure sentence of La- 
tin, according to his own conception, his incompetency to 

No. 159, Vol. 40. September, 1811: G 
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criticisms of this kind becomes apparent. Thus, with his 
accustomed sneer at Oxonian Latin, he proposes the following 
as a piece of faultless Latin. 


** Nonne vult Pausanias Melanthum Andropompi filiume Nelei 
progenie primum fuisse, gui in Attica sedem haluisset ; atque ideo 
eundem qui Xanthum occidisset.” Rev. p. 488 

‘‘ In this sentence,” observes our author, ‘‘ there are no less than 
four faults ; two of them rank barbarisms---primum gui---eundem qut. 
The two other faults are, Aaluisset---occidisset.” 


These are indeed most satisfactorily proved to be faults on 
the authority of the purest Latin authors. He considers first 
primum gui, and observes, 


*¢ Any reader of Cicero, one would think, must have observed that 
he invariably avoids this phrase, although he has a hundred occasions 
for using it, if it were Latin. In the treatise de Claris Oratoribus, this 
idea occurs continually ; and the phrase employed is either primus 
alone, or qui primus, or the adverb primo. E. g. 

“‘ Cum cetera melius, quam superiores, tum primus intellexit. c. viii. 

“* Hic primus inflexit orationem, et eam mollem, teneramque red- 
didit. c. ix. 

** Sed tum fere Pericles----primus adhibuit doctrinam c. xi. 

** Et eum primum ob eam ipsam causam Maximum esse appellatum. 
C. Xiv. 

“ Zsculapius, guz primus vulnus obligavisse dicitur. Cic. De Nat. 
71. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 

‘* Peripatetici primi ex omnibus philosophis docuerunt. Cic. Fin. 110. 
a. Nizol. voc. primus. 
** So Florace : 
“« Thi robur et es triplex 
Circa pectus erat, gut fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus Od. i 

** Such a phrase as primus fuit gui halbuit, would have grated in the 
ears of any Roman. ‘The reason is manifest. Qui being a relative 
refers properly to a person or thing, or a quality in the a/stract, not 
(if one may be allowed to use a ‘logical term) to a quality in concreto. 
Now primus is an adjective in the superlative degree: but who would 
think of saying, pulcherrimus qui venit ad Trojam, for pulcherrimus 
eorum guivenerunt ? The relative might refer to pulchrituio in the 
abstract, but not to pulchritudo implied in puicherrimus. ‘Lhe same 
principle holds in Greek, There we say, 65 mgwros, 05 xaArvwrros, not 
MEwTOG os, KAAMITTOS OS. 


We should be led beyond our limits, if we were to fcliow 
our author in his Criticisms on eundein qiti. A perusal of these, 
and of a refutation of the Reviewer’s Criticisms, which refuta- 
tion appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1809, 
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by Mr. Faulconer, tne writer of the Preface to Strabo, so un- 
mercifully handled by the Reviewer, will, we do not hesitate 
to assert, satisfy any candid and reflecting person, that the Re- 
viewer's objections are captious, and that he is utterly insuffi- 
cient to contend withour author, or with Mr. Faulconer. Leav- 
ing, therefore, these useless Criticisms, we will now proceed 
to the more important part of the pamphlet before us, believing 
with our author that though the unfairness of the Criticism, 
and its virulence, might be the chief recommendations of it, 
still had the Editor * been aware of its containing half the ig- 
norance, or one-tenth part of the falsehood, he would have rejected 
it with disdain.” P. 103. 

The third cnapter contains remarks on an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, upon Edgeworth’s Professional Education. These 
remarks are prefaced by some most judicious observations on the 
utility of classical learning, as it serves to correcta spirit merely 
worldly, and intent only on the acquisition of wealth. Alluding 
to the theory of the celebrated: Adam Smith, in his work on 
the wealth of Nations, the author well observes, 


“‘ If indeed national wealth were the sole object of national 
stitutions, there can be no doubt but that the method demonstrated 
by Dr. Smith, being the surest nveans of attiining that end, would 
be the great leading principle of political philosophy. In his own 
work it is the great and sole end of his enquiry: and no one can 
blame him for confining himself to that single consideration. His 
undertaking required no more, and he has pertormed his part well. 
But, in truth, national wealth is not the ultimatum of human 
society ; and alt hough we must forbear entering on the boundless 
enquiry, w thatis the chief good, yet all reflecting minds will admit 
that it is not wealth. If it be necessary, as it is beyond all question 
necessary, that society should be split into divisions and subdivisions, 
in order that its several duties may be well performed, yet we must 
be careful not to yield up ourselves whoily and exclusively to the 
guidance of this system: we must observe what its evils are, and 
we should modify and restrain it, by bringing into action other prin- 
ciples, which may serve as acheck and counterpoise to the main 
force.” 


These salutary ; principles are not likely to be found in any sys- 
tem of education, that applies merely to the furnishing of a per- 
son with the requisite means for any specific employ ment; the 
object of which is an increase of fortune, however that 
employment may be supposed to administer, as well to the 
wealth of Society, as of the indvidual engaged in it. We 
must rather look to a liberal system of education for these 
counteracting principles. 
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*¢ Tn the cultivation of literature is found that common link, which, 
among the higher and middling departments of life, unites the jar- 
ring sects and subdivisions in one interest, which supplies comuon 
topics, and kindles common feelings, unmixed with those narrow 
prejudices with which all professions are more or less infected. The 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the 
mind, excites its faculties, and calls those limbs and muscles into 
freer exercise, which by too constant use in one direction, not only 
acquire an illiberal air, but are apt also to lose somewhat of their 
native play and energy. Andthus, withovt directly qualifying a man 
for any of the employments of life, it enriches and ennobles all. 
Without teaching him the peculiar business of any one office or cal- 
ling, it enables him to act his part in each of them with better 
grace and more elevated carriage ; and, if happily planned and con- 
ducted, is a main ingredient in that complete and generous education, 
which fits a man ‘‘ to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
*‘ all the offives, both private and public, of peace and war.” 


Who but they of the most sordid minds, or who, to indulge 
their spleen, wilfully shut their eyes upon truths so evident, but 
must acknowledge the advantages of literature, as they are here 
adverted to? The benefit of an education, commenced at 
our public schools, and completed at our universities, is felt 
by all who have enjoyed it, and admired by all who have 
wisdom to perceive it. An education at the university is a 
necessary passport to the church, and it never fails to “ im- 
part a dignity to the several professions of life, and to 
mercantile adventure.” We give our unlimited assent to the 
assertion of our author, that what is called classical literature, 
which is taught at our schools and at our universities, answers 
this purpose most effectually. 


“Tf,” he says, ‘* the question is to be compendiously treated, 
it must be allowed me to take for granted many points, which a 
captious adversary might dispute, but which -the authority of the 
greatest names, and the genera] experience of educated men concur 
in establishing. That the relics of Grecian and Roman literature 
contain some of the choicest fruits of human genius ; that the poets, 
the historians, the orators, and the philosophers, of Greece especially, 
have each in their several lines brought home, and laid at our feet, 
the richest treasures of invention ; that the history of those early 
times presents us with a view of things “ nobly done and worthily 
spoken ;". that the mind aud spirit which breathed then, lives still, 
and will for ever live in the writings which remain to us; that, ac- 
cording as taste, and genius, aud learning, have been valucd among 
men, those precious remains have been held still dearer and more 
sacred, are all positions which it is better toassume as indisputable, 
ml to embarrass the present argument with any new attempt to prove 
therm. 
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The feeble and querrulous cry, that all the good which 
these works contain may be as well obtained through the 
medium of translation, is next very properly resented, by 
shewing how very unequal a translation must often be to the 
original ; and then our author proceeds to observe that,--- 


“* The writer of an Article in the Edinburgh Review, on “ Edge- 
worth’s Professional Education,” whose petulant sarcasms alternately 
provoke our spleen and our laughter, endeavours to convince the 
world, that, votwithstanding the advantage of Classical learning, 
the ascendancy it has acquired in English Education is preposterous, 
and the mode of teaching it in English Schools, and Universities, 
utterly absurd. 


In order to refute this insinuation of the reviewer, his 
impeachment is exhibited in the four fvilowing distinct 
charges :--- 


** Ist. That Classical learning forms the sole business of English 
Education. 

2dly. ‘That hence the taste and imagination only of the student are 
cultivated, 

3dly. That the instruction of public schools and universities, even 
in Classical literature, is of a limited and mistaken kind. 

4thly. That in Oxford particularly, every manly exercise of the 
reasoning powers is discouraged.” 


The first charge is distinctly stated by the reviewer in the 
following terms ; 


“‘ A young Englishman goes to school at six or seven years old : 
and ke “mains in a course of education till twenty-three or twenty- 
four yeais of age. Inall that time, his sole and exclusive occupation 
is learning Latin and Greek.” No. 29. p. 45. 


We cannot do better than give the admirable reply of our 
author to this most silly charge. 


‘«* From the manner in which the phrase learning Latin and Greek 
is used, one might be led to suppose that the Grammar and the Lexi- 
con were the sole companions of the Student ; that Latin and Greek 
were a sort of tlack art, something wholly unconnected with the 
system of nature and of human affairs; that the languagés were 
learnt for the sake of the sound or form of the letters, not for the 
stores of taste and knowledge which they contain. What else is the 
Reviewer's notion of learning Greek ? Can we be said to learn 
Greek, without making ourselves acquainted with the aathors who 
wrote in Gieek ? A modern language may perbaps be learned without 
much of is literature : but how isit possible to separate the study 
of an ancient language from the stady of those works in which it has 
been preserved ? Of al] known Janguages, the Greek perhaps is the 
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most copious and extensive ; and no one can pretend to call himself 
a master of it, who has not studied the several classes of authors in 
which its compass and variety is displayed. The language of Aristotle 
isas different from that of Homer, Sophocles, or Pindar, as these 
again are from Thucydides, Xenophon, or Dex osthenes. It would 
be useless to pursue the topic through all its branches. Those who 
are acquainted with the subject will admit the statement as soon as it 
is made: and those who are nct, will hardly, I presume, apply to 
the Edinburgh Review for information about the Classics. 

‘** How idle then, how perfectly senseless, all this declamation about 
Latin and Greek ! unless the study of Bacon, of Locke, of Milton, 
of Addison, and all our greatest moralists, historians, and poets, be 
rightly called learning English. What is to hinder the student from 
deriving all the benefit which the reading of valuable authors is sup- 
posed to impart ? or rather, if these works are studied, how can he 
avoid deriving it ?” 


The remaining charges are refuted with ability, and Oxford 
is most satisfactorily rescued from the senseless sarcasms of 
this malignant critic.-- Let the course of studies, pursued at 
Oxford, as stated in the next chapter, be considered, and let 
that critic he despised, who had the effrontery to dec tare, that 
mn Oxford partwuliariy every manly exercise of the reusoning 
powers is discouraged, 

In this chapter, we have a very minute account of the 
studies necessary to be pursued with a view to university 
honours, and we think it of so much importance that the 
reading and reflecting part of the world should know the 
course of those studies, in order to know how to despise the 
false charges preferred against the university, that we trust to 
that as a sufficient apology for the length of the following 
quotation. 


** According to the last regulations, the University Honours are 
obtained in the following manner : — 

** As soon as the student enters on his third vear, he is subject to 
a publicexamination, which admits him, not to the degree ot Bachelor 
ot Arts, but to that intermediate step, which still retains its old title 
ot Suphista Generalis. The old exercise was a logical disputation in 
the public schools on three philosophical questions, whieh, had long 
dwindled into an insignificant form, before the present exércise was 
substiuted in its room. At this previous examination he is expected 
to construe accurately some one Greek and one Latin book at jeast ; 
the most difficult works are not required o. encouraged, as there is 
no competition between the candidates ; and an accurate grammatical 
acquaintance with the stracture of the two languages is the point 
chiefly inquired into. Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Demostheies, among the Greeks ; and Virgil, Horace, 
Sallust Livy, and Cicero, among the Latins, are the most usual 
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books. Besides this, he is examined in some compendium of Logic, 
(generally Aldrich’: s) which is never omitted,—and in the elements 
of Geometry and Algebra, which are not held to be absolutely indis- 
pensable. All this is done in public. Eight candidates may be 
examined in one day, who are all present “daring the whole time ; 
and there is commonly a numerous attendance of Junior Stu- 
dents. Indeed there must of necessity be an audience, because every 
candidate is bound to attend one examination before he is examined 
himself: The number, however, far exceeds what the Statute re- 
quires, and the School is often quite fall. The examiners are four 
in number, especially appointed by the University, and sworn to the 
faithtul performance of their duty. 

« If the student fails on this occasion, it passes sul silentio. He 
does not receive his certificate at the close of the day ; and he may 
present himself again at the next term. 

‘* After having passed this examination, his studies are directed 
more steadily to the other, where the honour he acquires will depend 
entirely on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till after 
the third year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end 
of the fourth year. He is then examined first in the rudiments of 
Religion ; a passage in the Greek Testament is given him to construe, 
and he is tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper 
view of the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history. 
He is exp2cted to give some account of the evidences of christianity, 
and to shew by his answers that he is acquainted with the thirty-nine 
Articles, and has read attentively some commentary upon them. He 
is examined again in Logic, the object being chiefly to see that he 
has just and firm conceptions of its leading principles ; and, on this 
occasion, selections from the Organon are often introduced, 

‘¢ The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric and Ethics. Upon 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used ; 
and whoever is master of them kno vs what an exercise of the mind 
it is to acquire a thorough insight into the argument, and what a serious 
discipline the student must have undergone, who has accomplished 
this point. The accurate method observed in each treatise, renders 
it nota perplexing, but merely an arduous task : the precision of the 
language, the close connection of the reasoning, the eularged philoso- 
phical views, and the immense store of principles and maxims which 
they contain, point them out as the best calculated perhaps of any 
single works, for bringing into play all the energies of the inte‘lect, 
and. for trying, not merely the diligence of the scholar, but the habit 
of discrimination which he bas formed, the general accuracy of his 
thoughts, and the force and vigour of his mind. If it be at ali of use to 
divide, to distinguish, and to define, to study clear arrangement and 
order, to discern coi ection, and to comprehend a plan composed of 
many widely-separaicc parts, hardly any works can be named, so well 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the option 
of the student, the treatise on Politics ; which is in fact a continuation 
and completion of the Ethical system. 
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“* Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian, as belonging to 
Rhetoric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, especially that De 
Officiis, as belonging to Ethics, are admitted. And these last, as 
being of easier attainment, are, of course, the choice of many candi- 
dates. But neither of them are strictly indispensable. 

“* In examining viva voce almost two hundred candidates every 
year, nearly in the same departments, much skill and care is requi- 
site, lest a certain routine of questions be introduced, which a student 
may learn, and give to them some plausible answers, without baving 
drawn his knowledge from the original source. Nothing but practice 
and constant vigilance, joined to a familiar acquaintance with the 
several books, can effectually guard against this abuse. And hence 
to a by-stander the Examination may ofien seem vague and desultory, 
when the design only is, to probe the candidate here and there, and 
ascertain that his reading has been serious, not loose or superficial, 
or, as might sometimes happen, none at all. 

** At this Examination the student presents what number of classical 
authors he pleases, provided they be not Jess than three, and those of 
the higher order, including both languages. It is not unusual for 
those who aim at the highest honours to mention Homer, Pindar, 
one, two, or three, of the Greek Tragedians, and Aristophanes. 
Thucydides is seldom omitted. The other historians, and the orators, 
are also included, according as the student's line of reading has been. 
Of Latin Authors, besides the poets of the Augusian age, Livy, 
Tacitus, Cicero, Juveral, and Lucretius, are the most usual. In the 
books that he names, he is expected to be well and accurately 
versed. And although great encouragement is given to an enlarged 
range, yet a hasty and uuscholarlike manner of reading, however 
extensive it may be, will not obtain reward, and is in fact much 
discountenanced. 

*« Besides the questions proposed viva voce, many others in the 
different branches of the Examination are put, and soswered owpaper, 
while other things are going on. And in this manner, also, the can- 
didate’s knowledge of Latinity is tried. 

‘© The Mathematical Examination is quite a distinct business, 
It is conducted indeed at the same time, but is chiefly done on paper, 
if the student has advanced far in those studies ; although for every 
candidate who presents himself in Mathematics there is an oral 
examination, in which, with a table of diagrams before him, he is 
called upon, not to give full and long demonstrations, but, as the 
Kxaminer turns over a corresponding table, to answer questions 
relating to the properties of figures, and the mode of proving certain 
theorems. The soundness of his scientific studies is thus made known ; 
and he has problems, which reguire time and close attention, to solve 
at his leisure on paper, while the examination passes on to others.” 


Surely, the reviewer could not know of this course of 
studies.---lf he did, he stands charged with something worse 
than a want of knowledge; and if he did not, no languagg 
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can censure him too strongly for lis wanton and _ cruel 
assertion,---“* that in Oaford every manly exercise of the 
reasoning powers is discouraged.” 

The 5eh chapter treats of Plans of Education in general, 
and particularly of English Education.---Abuse of the term 
utility.--- Remarks. on the study of Political Economy and Moral 
Philosophy.---Of some Vulgar Errors respecting Oxford--- 
Conclusion. 

This is a valuable chapter, which will be read with great 
satisfaction by all who are anxious to see the plans of education 
pursued in our university, referred to their proper race 
basis.---Every arrangement, it may be asserted, is made 
them for the encouragement of liberal attainment, and for 
the growth of all the most amiable virtues. He is far from 
being an object of envy who can derive an ungenerous pleasure 
from obtruding on the public attention some partial shades of 
some imaginary impropriety,---(and such will ever attach to 
all that is human) for the sake of removing from the eye 
whatever is estimable in the syst@n. ‘The laxity of discipline 
said to prevail in our universities is a prevailing subject of 
complaint among those who know but little of them, or who 
are decidedly unfriendly to them. On this head, we meet 
with the following sensible remarks : 


‘In the first stages indeed of infancy and boy-hood, restraint 
must be continually practised, and liberty of action abridged. But, 
in proportion as reason is strengthened, freedom should be extended, 
At some of our public schools, it is said, this freedom is indulged to 
a dangerous extent. The charge, may be just; and if so, the 
evil calls aloud for correction. But when a student is sent to the 
University, he ought to understand that he must think, in a great 
measure, and act, for himself. He is not to be for ever watched, 
and checked, and centrolled, till he fancy’s that every thing is right 
which is not forbidden: as if there were no conscience within him, 
and no God above him, towhom he is accountable. Obedience is 
indeed a virtue even in man; but it is obedience founded in right 
reason, not iu fear. Unless joined with this principle, virtue itself 
hardly deserves the name. Unless some choice be left it, some 
voluutary action to try its steadiness, how shall it approve itself to 
be virtue ? 

‘* On this principle I rejoice to see a manly and generous discipline” 
established among us—a discipline which enjoins nothing, which 
prohibits nothing, which punishes nothing, but what reason and com- 
mon seise declare deserving of that treatment. ‘There are decencies 
and formalities, indifferent perhaps in their own nature, which all 
well-ordered communities, especially if numerous, find it expedient 
to inforce by rules ; and which none but a depraved taste would 
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disrelish or habitually violate. But in al] the great business of edu- 
cation, the student feels that what he does is his own doing ; the free 
working of his own will ; assisted certainly by counsel, by reproof, 
and by encouragement ; but springing principally from his own sense 
of what is fitting, virtuous, and honourable. 

‘‘In the favourite studies of the place, they meet with nothing 
but what tends to breed and foster these noble sentiments ; to make 
them feel what they owe to their country in a land of freedom, 
and what their country expects from them. In the histories of Thucy- 
dides aud Xenophon they see reflected all the great causes and 
motives which can ever agitate and distract their own nation. 


They read, unmixed with the prejudiced and perverse clamours of 


party, the fatal consequences of misrule and anarchy, of wild demo- 
mocracy, of unlimited or unjust power. In these works, more 
especially in the former, is spread out before their eyes a crowded but 
not a confused pictare of human affairs, exhibiting all the passions, 
both in their secret workings and in their fullest energy—all the 
difficulties and duties of a true patriot—all the virtues, the vices, the 
intrigues, the reciprocal interests, and the diversified fortunes of 
free states; and with the fullest and minutest detail of facts are 
jutervoven such reflections and reasonings, as must for ever fix on 
that history, the seal of political wisdom, and make it to be, what its 
author nobly and boldly foretold it would be, a standing monument of 
instruction to all times. 

** In the latter of these writers they will see how active patriotism 
and skill in affairs may be combined with the cultivation of letters 
and sound philosophy : while in his luminous narrative wili occur to 
them such a lively and just account of things, such strong portraits 
starting, as it were, from the page in their native mien and features, 
as to carry almost all the distinctness, and more than all the authority 
of living examples. And from no study can an Englishman acquire a 
better insight into the mechanism and temper of civil government : 
from none can be draw more instructive lessons, both of the danger of 
turbulent faction, and of corrupt oligarchy : fiom none can he better 
learn how to play skilfully upon, and how to keep in order, that 
finely-toned instrument, a free people " 


We have found so much to admire in the perusal of this 
reply to the calumnies of the Edinburgh Review, that we have 
been induced to offer more extracts than we usually do from 
works that come before us, and if we were to follow our own 
inclinations, with a view to the public good, we should offer 
many more. But we must be satisfied with recommending 
the work as well meriting the attention of our readers, as 
amply fulfilling its tmportant objec ct, and as meritoriously 
establishing the truth, that the university of Oxford is a place 
of sound learning and religious education. We have 
accompanied the author, with the sincerest pleasure, to the 
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close ot his work, and we admire the honest confidence with 
which, in his concluding words, he bespeaks the protection of 
the government, and the favour of the nation, towards the 
university of Oxford, of the wisdom of whose System of 
Education he is himself among the brightest examples. 


If, indeed, the great purpose of national education were defeated 
or lightly regarded by us, if the life-blood of England, instead 
of being invigorated by healthy food, and quickened bv pure patriot- 
ism, were sent back 4ainted and diseased, to circulate through her 
veins disloyalty, irreligion, or fanaticism, then indeed might we 
hang down our heads in shame, and shrink from that storm of oblo- 
quy which is gathering so thick around us. But if no such deadly 
mischief is suffered to lurk here; if, with the allowances candour will 
ever make for human frailty, we be found upon the whole to dis- 
charge our duty with discretion and fidelity ; we need never scruple 
to meet our accusers with a clear and unabashed countenance; con- 
fident, as we well may be, that we shall continue to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the government we live under, and the favour of that 
vation, whose best interests we serve.” 





—ongede ~~. oe 
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The modern Minerva, or the Bat's Seminary for Young ek 
Satire on Female Education, By Queen Mab. 4to. pp 22. Printed 
by Macdonald and Son, Cloth Fair; no bookseller’s name. 


Turis is a very poetical satire on that system of eJucation of 
feinales, at present, unhappily, but too prevalent, whic) excludes 
every thing that is useful, and retains every thing that is ornamental ; 
which patronises corporeal, to the prejudice of mectal, improvement, 
and which, in short, is better calculated to qualily our young females 
for fine ladies, than for good wives. The saitrist lashes, but not 
with undue severity, the numerous mustresses of such semiaaries, 
whe promise ‘Saat ng but perform little. ‘Tbe poetry is good, and the 
design praiseworthy ; but we can extract no passage, without injuring 
the selse, to present to our readers as a specimen of the poet's talents. 


Ode on the present state of Europe. By T.G. Lace, 4to. pp. 28. 
Liverpool printed; Cadell and Davies. icil. 


Tue bard opens his subject with a spirited invocation to peace, who 
seems to have winged her flight far from this terrestrial globe, and then 
takes a poetic view of the various people whom the tyravt of France 
bas despoiled of their freedom. His sentiments and his strains are 
equally good ; he feels as a man ought to feel, for the miseries of 
subjugated nations; and he describes, as a poet should describe, 
the horrors of tyranny. 
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«© Ob! mournful change !—States, that e’enwhile, 
Baske.J in the noon of Fortune's smile, 
O’er whom, forages freedom held, 

— Immortal guard !—her sacred shield,— 
Low. tow are laid. Oh, land of Tett, 
Among thy craggs the troublers yell, 

That blinches exciy cheek with fear, 
Invades from far the startled ear. 
Yes—ostis! o.ay bloom thy lovely vales; 
Thy groves still woo the vernal gales ; 
Stil may thy pines exult to throw, 

Their broad arms o'er the depths below ; 
Thy Jandscape’s charms refleeted rest, 
Most sweetly on the lake’s smooth breast ; 
And still, the traveller love to climb 

Thy magic heights, and range sublime; 
O'er trackless wastes, an solitudés, 
Where everlasting silence broods ;— 

But when, lost land, shall freedom’s reign, 
Cheer thy romantic haunts again ? 


Never, (we answer to the concluding question) till the sense of 
oppression shall rise superior to the sense of danger ;. and the fear of 
death yield to the consciousness of insupportable misery. When that 
blest hour shall come, the tyrant will tremble on his throne, and the 
nations of the earth will once more rejoice and be glad. We now 
accompany our bard to another scene of usurpation, Sweden, 


“© And lo! o'er Scanta’s frozen strand, 
Oppression waves his iron hand ; 
His rightful monarch fled, his throne 
Is by a bold usurper won. 

«© Spirit of him, who erst didst free, 
By more than mortal energy, 
A land deep sunk in slavery, 
Spirit of Vasa, rise !—QOh, rise! 
Avenge thy country’s injuries ! 
Breathe throtigh-each breast a soul of fire, 
And with thy dauntless zeal, inspire 
Her sons !—like thee, in happy nour, 
To blast the arm of tyrant power ; 
Assert lost freedom’s cause ; and claim 
The patriot’s ever honoured name. 


The only spot on which the poet’s eye can rest, with pleasure 
unalloyed, is that which Britons have the supreme blessing to occupy. 


« QO! Brirarn ! dear land of my birth! 
Thou glory of the admiring earth ! 
Queen of the ocean !—Freedom's seat ! 
The abode of science !— Art's retreat ! 
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How, ’mid the storms that wreck the world, 

While war's red standard waves unfarl'd, 

Stands thy blest isle from dangers free, ° 
The land of peace and liberty !— 

And let thine eye of envy, glance 

Aud threat, yes, threat, presumptuous France ! 

But Britain’s efforts still shall mock 

The opposing world’s severest shock. 


The strains here are worthy of the subject, and the poet is entitled 
to the praise of tuning his harp with patriotic and with poetic fire, 
Returning, like the hare which has been chased from her seat, to the 
place whence he set out, he concludes with a renewed invocation to 
peace, in which we cordiaily join him. 


** Low at thy shrine again, the muse, 
O heavenly Peace! a suppliant sues ; 
O calm the deadly feuds that rest, 
Deep rankling in the human breast ! 
Say to the storms of war—lLe sti// ! 

Bid the fell murderer—cease to hill ! 
Let famish’d millions hear thy voice, 
And in thy friendly aid rejoice ! 

And whilst insulted nations rise, 

Rise, and regain thy liberties, 

Crown their brave efforts with thy love, 
And let the earth thy blessings prove.” 


The lattle of Alluero, a Poem, with an epistle dedicatory to Lord 
Wellington, 8vo. pp. 42. Gale and Curtis. 1811. 


Tue epistle dedicatory to Lord Wellington, which occupies ten pages, 
exhibits a brief view of his lordship’s meritorious services in the 
Peninsula, and treats, with becoming contempt, his calumniators at 
home, who, instigated by envy, by malice, or by faction, basely seek to 
tarnish the lustre of that fame which is acknowledged, and admired, 
by the whole world. A few of the rhymes in this epistle are faulty, 
particularly the following, which might have been so easily corrected, 
that the author’s carelessness remains without an excuse. 


** The flower were they of his chiefs, 
Who won the day at Austerlitz.” 


This is no rhyme ; whereas, by a slight transposition of the words 
in each line, the rhyme would have been perfect, and the metre 
not impaired ; for instance, 


The flower of his chiefs were they, 
At Austerlitz who wontthe day. 


There is a good deal of spirit in the main poem, the battle of 
Albuera; and even were there less, the feeling which inspired the 
hard, would entitle his production to respect, from English critics. 








One stanza will suffice to mark the character of the whole poem. 
It relates to that critical period of the battle, when the Spaniards, 
posted upon the hill, had, after an obstinate and gallant resistance, 
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been obliged to yield to superior numbers, and to fall back upon the 





** When Beresford, with eagle eye, 
The conduct of the field survey’d, 
Instant toward his bold ally, 
He thus dispatched the ready aid. 


* Charge, Stewart, charge !—on, Colbourne, on ! 
‘ At length the foe, the height bas won, 
* And o'er the bodies of the brave, 
‘ The Gallic eagles proudly wave ! 
‘ Charge, Stewart, charge ! whate’er the loss, 
‘ On yonder height, St George's cross, 
‘ Triumphantly display. 
‘ Force down those legions to the plain, 
‘ And boldly struggle to regain, 
‘ The fortune of the da ay !” 


‘«« This short command, like light’ning sped, 
Swift as the light’ning was obey'd : 
So soon with Stewart at their head, 
Our gallant troops advance : 
Nor less prepar’d for deeds of blood, 
In phalanx firm of battle stood, 
The gallant troops of France. 


«* Their steady fire, our fire return'd, 
Vith glory high their bosoms burn’d, 
i well the vet’ran bands had learn’ d, 
To check the assailing hosts : 
For though our bullets whizzing round, 
Stretch’d many a comrade on the ground, 
They yet maintain’d their post. 


** But little when our fire avail’d, 
When all in vain our guns assail'd, 
A remedy that never fail’d, 
A British charge was tried : 
Then bayonet wxh bayonet, 
In fierce and rude concussion met, 
And many asteel with blood was wet, 
And many a hand with blood was dyed. 


‘ And if that hand the stee! withdrew, 
Twas only to be plunged anew, 
And every plunge the lite-bivod dre Ww, 
In some oppesing warrior’s side, 
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For few the thrusts our bayonets gave, 
But found some Gallic soldier brave, 
A place in valour’s laurell’d grave ; 
Where, mix'd the hostile red and blue, 


The slayer rests by those he slew.” 


Original Poetry ; consisting of fugitive pieces, by a lady, lately de- 
ceased, and Miscellaneous Poems, ly several authors, 12mo. pp. 115, 
5s. Bath printed ; Crosby and Co. 1811. 


*«*’ Were we to consider,” says the editor in his preface, ‘‘ that 
species of poetry which characterizes the taste of the present day, 
as the standard for poetical compositions, in which the flights of 
fancy are seldom accompanied with the ardour of piety, we might, 
probably, be induced to conclude, that an acquaintaince with the 
muses, would ouly be calculated, at best, to amuse the mind, rather 
than to amend the heart.” 

Such a conclusion would be far from groundless ; for, in the most 
favourite poems of the present day, any thing but a moral is looked 
for, and, indeed, this may be right enough, for, if a moral were looked 
for, it assuredly would not be found. It is preposterous, however, 
to suppose, that men possessed of poetical talents, are exempted from 
the moral obligation imposed on all others, who are blest with 
abilities of any kind, to render them, in some sort, instrumental to 
the promotion of religious and moral purposes ; at least, to blend 
instruction with amusement. If we be all of us responsible for the use 
and application of whatever talents we may have rece ved from the 
author of our being, and what christian can deny that we are; 
surely, if we apply then: to the sole purpose of amusing our fellow 
creatures, without any attempt to improve their principles, to melio- 
rate their hearts, or to amend their lives, it must be absurd to maintain 
that they answer the end for which they were bestowed, and that, 
therefore, they are not misapplied. 

‘* This imputation, however,” as the editor proceeds to remark, 
‘‘ will not attach to these poems,” the first twelve of which are the 
productions of a deceased lady, and are, indeed, evidences at once, 
of her genius, and ot ber piety, ‘Lhe subjects are, Friendship, Hap- 
piness, Solitude, Melancholy, the Genius ot Watts, a Paraphrase of 
four of the Psalms, a Fragment, Reflections on the Close of a Year, 
and Reflections on the Commencement of a New Year. 

The other poems are eighteen in number, the works of various 
hands, and of various merit. We shall extract one of the best, 
entitled, ‘‘ To-morrow,” though we have a faint idea of having 
seen it before. ; 


‘© How sweet to the heart is the thought of to-morrow, 
When hope’s fairy pictures bright colours display ! 
How sweet when we can from futurity borrow, 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to day, 
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‘¢ When wearisome sickness has tanght me to languish, 
For health and the comforts it bears on its wing, 

Let me hope, (oh! how soon would it lessen my anguish !) 
That to-morrow will ease and serenity bring. 


«© When trav'lling alone, quite forlorn, unbefriended, 

Sweet the hope that to-morrow my wanderings will cease ; 
That at home, then, with care sympathetic attended, 

I shall rest unmolested, and slumber in peace. 


** Or when, from the friends of my heart long divided, 
The fond expectation, with joy how replete ! 

That from far distant regions, by Providence guided, 
To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 


«© When six days of labour, each other succeeding, 
With hurry and toil have my spirits opprest, 

What plea ure to think, as the iast is receding, 
To-morrow will be a sweet Sabbatli of rest! 


«* And when the vain shadows of time are retiring, 
When Life is fast fleeting, and Death is in sight, 

The Christian, believing, exulting, aspiring, 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless délight. 


«« But th’ Infidel then sees no joyous to-morrow, 
Yet he Kknows‘that his moments are hasting away. 

Poor w'¢tch } can he feel, without heart-rending sorrow, 
That his joys and his life will expire with to day ?” 


The ‘* Lines by a French Royalist,” the day before his execution, 
are pretty ; and the attempt to render them into English is far from 
unsuccessful ; though, in the concludiag stanzas the simplicity of the- 
original is lost. 


“© Demain Je voyageur, temoin de ma beauté, 
(De ma beaute silot fletrie) 

Viendra pour me revoir. Oh regrets superflus ! 
Ii viendra, mais dans Ja prairie 
Ses yeux me me trouveroient plus. 


Which is thus rendered : 


«© And when the traveller’s eager eye, 
Shall seek my beauties to desery, 
At morning's coming light ; 
Tho’ late he o’er these blossoms bung, 
And prats'd my charms in tuneful song, 
Witb rapturous delight. 


«« Yet then no more the smiling field, 
Will to his ravish'd senses yield, 
Such sweet ecstatic joy ; 
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Fr black adversity’s dread storm, 
Will all my pleasing pow’rs deform, 
And ev'ry charm destroy.” 


Here is none of the simple brevity of the original, with which more 
than even paraphrastic liberty is taken, for even the sense is not pre- 
served. 


The Figured Mantle, and the Bridal Day ; Legendary Tales ; with 
other Poems. By a Sussex Clergyman. 12mo. Pp. 111. 3s. Gd. 
Printed for the Author. Law. 1811. 


Besipes tne two legendary tales, which are full of bustle, incident, 
and love, as such tales ought to be, the volume contains Flora’s Draw- 
ing Room, a whimsica! piece, in the style of the ‘* Peacock at Home,” 
and an Elugy on Mr. Pitt, which is an Eulogy in the form of an Elegy. 
By the bye, we disapprove of the use of a word almost obsolete, de- | 
rived from the French, where there is a synonimous expression de- 
rived from the Greek, and in genera] use. The eulogy, however, pos- 
sessing considerable merit, our readers, we are persuaded, will thank us | 
for quoting it. | 


** NON SIBI, SED PATRIZ VIXIT. 


‘«* Hark ! the bell’s deep and slow repeating sound, 
Summons reflection from her care-worn cell ; 

Gives, while mute horror sheds her influence round, 
The aweful tidings of our Patriot's knell. | 


“* And ah ! behold in long procession go, 
The snowy plume, the proudly scutcheon’d hearse, 
The sable train of friends, whose heartfelt woe, 


Mocks every effort of recording verse. | 


‘¢ Yonder, in that vast venerable dume, 
Thy lov'd remains, illustrious Prrt, are laid ; 

There many a hero finds a Jaurel’d tomb, . 
And letter’d tablet to adern his shade. 


* There kings, philosophers, and poets, lie, | 
Statesmen and warriors tried, and all who claim 
For genuine worth the sympathetic sigh, 
Or bid ambition mark the road to fame. 


“* Take thy repose near CuatTuam’s honour'd dust, 
O great descendant of a sire so bright ! 

Who taught by rules sublime, and models just, 
Thy eaglet wing to soar, with equal flight. 


“* O could the sorrowing muse one spark attain 
Of that pure genius which illum'd thy breast, | 
Then should her lay th’ applause of senates gain, 
And fame repeat what gratitude express’d. | 


No. 159, Vol. 40, September, 1811. il 
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«* But vain the wish,---her lyre can ne'er be strung, 
Such notes to sound, as mark’d thy varied theme ; 
Words, on whose pathos raptur’d Poets hung, 
And thoughts, profoundest Sages must esteem. 







“ Not He, whose speech---a bold Cecropian tide 
Was wont to awe the artful victor king ; 
* Nor ue, who bade sedition’s flood subside, 
And taught Rome's sons their consuls praise to sing. 







a 


“* Nor aught of ancient, or of modern lore, 
That shews the rhetorician’s forceful art, 
‘ Like thee, the soal’s best meanings could explore, 
Or rouse the gen’rous feelings of the heart. 







‘« Yet, other labours could thy powers embrace ;--- 
Thy talents various, as thy mind was great, 
Whether the mazes of finance to trace, 
And fix the tott’ring credit of the state ; 








T *¢ Or trade instruct_her gainful arts to ply, 

Or commerce teach to plough the boist’rous wave ; 
Hibernia’s sons to own acloser tie, — 

Or crush the viper treason in her cave, 







** But who can say what Britain e’er must owe 
To thee for all her triumphs on the main : 
Triumphs, that forced th’ astonish’d world to know 
Her giant strength, her wide-extended reign ? 








“* Or who enough can praise thy temper'd soul, 
That scorn’d the lure of pleasure’s vain career : 

And at an age when passion braves controul, 
Sought midnight toils, and many a task severe ? 








. ‘* Or who its nobleness can truly tell, , 
That spurn’d indignant ev'ry selfish thought ; 
Anxious to-forward Jov'd Britannia’s weal, 


Britannia’s thanks the only boon it sought ? 







“© What, though thy great and comprehensive plar 
Europe to rescue from her galling chain, 

Fail’d, fy events inscrutable fo man, 
Which often prove his wisest projeets vain ? 







‘“« Yet, to thy name shall future times be just, 
And friend and foes alike thy merits own ; 

Rivals shall drop a tear upon thy bust, 

And glory grace it with her noblest crown.” 
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A Dialogue between.a Minister of the Church of England, and his Pa- 
rishioner, on the excuses alleged ty those who alsent themselves from 
the Holy Communion. By the Rev. George Hutten, D. D. Vicar of 
Sutterton, and Rector of Algarkirk cum Fosdy ke, near Boston, and 
sometime Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 
30. 6d. Kelsey, Boston. 181). 


At atime when sthismatics and sectaries have increased, are increasing, 
and ought to be diminished, it particularly behoves the clergy of the 
establishment to exert themselves, with additional zeal, in a faithfal 
discharge of their sacred duties, and in eagerly seizing every proper 
opportunity for enforcing the necessity of a rigid attention to the divine 
ordinances of our holy ehurch. There, perhaps, is no one of these 
ordinances more generally neglected than the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper ; though certainly there is no one more imperatively re- 
quiring our grateful attention, as it does not merely hold out the 
greatest of all possible rewards, but attendance on it is expressly 
imposed on us, by divine command, as a most indispensable duty. 
The excuses, indeed, for this neglect, are so shallow and so frivolous, 
as seldom to deceive even those by whom they are offered; and, we 

fear, that it cannot be denied, that nothing less than a predetermination 
to persevere in the commission of sin, notwithstanding the dreadful 
punishments irrevocably annexed to such wilful and obstinate dis- 
obedience, is the real and prevailing motive -with most of, if not 
with all, those who absent themselves, systematically, as it were, from 
the Lord’s table. Members of the established church who so act, 
are guilty at once of the most flagrant inconsistency, and of the basest 
ingratitude ; they may be Christians by profession, but they are not 
such in practice ; they may call themselves christians, but are they so 
in fact? Christians, properly speaking, we conceive to be those 
who have been regularly admitted into the church of Christ by 
baptism ; who believe in the doctrines delivered by Christ, while 
he was upon earth, and in the account which he gave of himself 
and of his mission; and who make faith in him, and obedience to 
his precepts and injunctions, the sole rule of their conduct in this 
life. Now, if this bea right definition of the charaeter of a christian, 

how can he form any pretensions to it, who either voluntarily rejects 
any essential article of this faith, or who voluntarily and systematically 
disobeys his commands, obedience to which he is told, by divine 
a ithority, is essential to salvation? ‘Every one,” as a judicious 
writer of the last century wisely observes, ‘‘ who lives in the habitual 
practice of any voluntary sin, cuts himself off from ehristianity;” in 
other words, ceases to be a christian. 

These are awful considerations, which, especially in times of loose 
doctrine, and of stiJl looser practice, cannot be too strongly impressed * 
on the minds of every member of the establishment, Let them 

H 2 
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earnestly consider, that, however artfully we may tamper with our ows 
intellects, however sedulously we may seek to deceive ourselves, the 
truth is so plainly laid down, our duty is so clearly indicated, and 
so positively enjoined, in the luminous pages of the New Testament, 
that self-deception is impossible. Qui vult decipi, decipiatur—but, 
with the tremendous consequences of disobedience or apostacy, placed 
so immediately before him, let him not imagine that any arts which he 

can practice, any subterfuges to which he can have recourse, will 
avert those consequences from himself. 

We have been Jed into this train of reflection, by the dialogue before 
us; and, to say the truth, by the alarming state ot the times, respecting 
any thing connected with religious topics. Dr. Hatten, who is a 
faithful, “zealous, vigilant, and able parish priest, has, in this dialogue, 
judiciously written, in plain language, suited to the capacities of 
those to whom it is more immediate ly addressed, considered, and 
refuted, the leading objections, most generally urged, against attend- 
ance at the Lord's supper. ‘These objections, with the answer to them, 
are all that we can lay before our readers; but it will be sufficient to 
shew them the way in which the doctor manages his argument, 
to convince them of the utility of this little tract, 

‘« Minister —Vhe next excuse for declining to attend the Lord's 
table ts that of those who allege, that their sins are so many and so 
grievous, that they are afraid to come; lest, receiving that holy sacra- 
inent p-tag-ud they become “ guilty of the body ; and blood of 
Christ their Saviour, they eat and drink their owa ‘damnation, not 
considering the Lord's body.”’ If that be really the case, why then do 
you not repent, and: forsake your sins Why do you not turn to God 
i prayer and supplication, for pardon of your past sins, and for grace 
to amend your lives ?—and in which way can you so effectually appiy 
for these blessings, as through that most holy sacrament? It is one 
of the means appointed expressly for that very purpose, to turn you 
away from your iniquities, and to keep you in the road which 
leadeth unto life. By slig hting it, therefore, you shew your contempt 
both of the blessing, and of the author of it. You manifest, likewise, 
your fixed determination to retain your sins in defiance of the divine 
command ; and that neither a sense of God's love, nor of Christ’s 
precious de: ith, vor of your own duty, can induce you to part with 
them. And what, then, if you continue in sin wilfully , and without 
repentance ?- Let every indivicuil put the question to bim-elf, what 
will be the end thereot? [f your sins are so many and so grievous 
that you voluntarily exclude yourself from this heavenly feast ; must 
you not conclude, that the same sins, persisted in aud unrepented of, 
will exclude you from the kingdom of heaven? Into those blissful 
mansions we are assured that no unclean thing shall enter. ‘* With- 
out holiness no men shall see the Lord.” (Hb. xii. 14) and we all 
know the punishment of “ the guest who came to the marriage 
feast, not having on a wedding garment; he was cast into outer 
darkness, whe:e there was weeping aud gnasLing ef teeth.” (Date. 
xxii, 11), &e. 


as 
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Guy's New British Reader; or sequel to his New British Spelling 
Book ; containing a great variety of easy lessons, selected from 
approved Authors, earhiliting a very easy gradation, and adapted to 
the junior classes of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools. By Joseph 
Guy, Author of the Pocket Cyclopedia, &c, 12mo0, Pp. 308. 4s. 
Cradock and Joy. 1811. 


Tue priocipal excellence of this book consists in the jndicions selec- 
tion of such pieces as are best adapted to the different stages of ele- 
mentary insiruction for children. The subjects too are wel! chosen, 
and, as Mr. Guy says, are the ‘* most suitable to impress moral and 
social duties ;* and why not re/igious duties, which comprehend both ? 
The fact is, that this has been atte: ded to, and that the author has 
only given an inadequate description of his own production. 


A Treatise on Book-keeping, adapted to the use of Schools, contgining 
two sets of Looks ly single entry, one by double entry, ana an out- 
line set to be filled up by either method. To which*is addéc, a famie 
liar Dissertation on the various bills and notes used in commerce as 
substitutes for cash. By Robert Goodacre, Master of Standard-bill 
Academy, near Nottingham. 12mo. 4s, bound. Cradock and Joy. 
18il. 


Tue title-page so fully explains the contents of the book, that it is 
only necessary to say, that this little treatise appears to us to be well 
calculated to answer the purpose for which it has been composed, by 
facilitating the improvement of boys, in the useful art of Book- 


keeping. 


The Scholar's Guide in Arithmatic ; or a complete Exercise took for 
the use of Schools. With Notes, containing the reason of every 
rule, demonstrated from the most simple and evident Principtes ; 
together with some of the most useful properties of numbers, and 
general theorems for the most extensive use of the science. The ninth 
edition. By Jvbn Bonnycastle, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 12mo. Pp. 212. Johnson, 


Tue former editions of this book having been duly noticed at the 
time of their publication, nothing remains for us to do but to announce 
the appearance of the present. 


Erasmi Colloquia Selecta. The select Colloquies of Erasmus, with an 
English Translation as literal as possible. Designed for the use of 
begin: rs in the Latin tongue. By John Clarke. 12mo. Pp. 200. 
Rivivgions. The Twenty-third edition. ; 


Tuis liberal translation of ‘Erasmus’s Colloquies has the best sanction 
which a book can have; its general use in schools, and a consequent 
multiplicity of editions. 
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Littue as has, apparentl;, beev done, during the present campaign, 
to bring the question of independence or slavery, for the Peninsula, 
to a speedy and decisive issue, let not those whose zea] outstrips their 
judgment, and whose impatience gets the better of their reason, 
forget, that every month of protraction, in this singular, but aweful 
contest, is something thrown into the scale of justice, tending to 
make it preponderate in favourof freedom. Delay is truly dangerous 
to an invading army, like that of France. The inhabitants of the 
invaded country acquire, by delay, a greater knowledge of the art of 
war, or, at least, if not of military tactics, properly so called, of the 
art of annoying their enemies, and of dealing out to them a slow, per- 
haps, but sure, destruction. It was always our opinion, from the 
beginning of this war, in Spain and Portugal, that no attempt should 
be made, by the armed force employed in defence of those countries, 
to defeat the enemy zn pitched Lattles ; because, in such engagements, 
skill and discipline will, mest frequently, prevail over numbers and 
courage.’ To hang upon the flanks and rear of an invading army, to 
clear the country before them, to cut off their foraging parties, and 


their stragglers, and to intercept their supplies, is, though a more 


slow, yet a more certain, means of destruction, than any other mode 
of warfare to which recourse could possibly be had. Such a warfare 
have the Spanish Guerillas long waged against the French; and they 
still, most happily, continue to wage it, with unabating zeal, with un- 
diminishing activity, and with increasing prospect of success. We have 
looked, indeed, with more interest, to the petty warfare in Biscay, 
and in the provinces remote from the capita], than to the movements 
of the grand armies themselves; from the full conviction that it is 
by such efforts that the French must ultimately be extirpated from 
the soil of Spain, which has been too long contaminated by their 
pestiferous vuch, 

The only striking exception to this rule of conduct, and to this 
system of operations, which has suggested itself to our minds, is the 
case of the siege of Cadiz. We have been ever convinced of the gross 
impolicy of thus suffering a handful of French (for such the besieg- 
ing army must bé considered in comparison with the effective male 
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population of Spain) to imprison the government, and the represen- 
tative body, to interrupt their deliberations by the thunder of hostile 
cannon, and to consume those supplies which ought to be exclusively 
reserved for the support of the Spanish troops; and this too, while a 
British force, under Lord Wellington, has, more than once, been 
compelled to evacuate Spain from the want of provisions. The 
natural effect of such supineness, on the part of the Spanish govern- 
ment, is to depress the spirits of their own people, and to excite suspi- 
cions in the minds of their allies.. It subjects them to the double 
imputation of cowardice and of treachery. To avert these evils, to 
uphold the national character, to maintain their own dignity, and to 
set a splendid example to the country, they ought, at all hazards, and 
at all expence, to have collected an overwhelming force, and literally 
to have realized the vain threat of the enemy to the English, by 
driving every Frenchman into the sea, who should escape the swords 
of the patriots. Let the Regency recoilect the‘activity and vigour 
which prevailed during the existence of the provincial juntas; let 
them remember the fate of Dupont’s army, and let them profit by the 
glorious example. Theirs is the concentrated power of the state, and if 
it be not competent to annihilate an hostile force of eighteen thousand 
men, at the very gates of their capital, they had better, at once, spare 
the effusion of farther bloodshed, and bow their pliant necks to the 
yoke. ‘ 

Instead, however, of providing the means of removing this stand- 
ing mark of disgrace, instead of directing their whole attention to the 
increase of their military strength, and to the consequent expulsion of 
the enemy from their territory, the Cortes are employed by philoso- 
phical disquisitions on metaphysical questions, and on abstract 
principles of government. We doubt not, but that there are persons 
among them, who pique themselves upon this display of stoical indif- 
ference ; upon this magnanimous coolness, amidst surrounding dan- 
gers; upon this semblance of mental peace undisturbed by the fright- 
ful din of war, which may assail their ears, but which cannot ruffle 
their minds! The soberness of the Spanish character none are more 
disposed to admire than ourselves ;---but there is another characteristic 
of the national temper, which we should much rather see displayed, 
under existing circumstances; we mean, that soirit of c4ivalry, 
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which, acutely alive to the calls of honour, and fearless of danger, 
sprang with eagerness to the field, whenever there was distress to alle- 
viate, or oppression to resist. It is this spirit which can alone save their 
country, under impending perils. Let them reserve, for peaceful 
times, their powers of investigation and research, and let every 
facuity, at this moment, be exerted, to call forth, to embody, and to 
direct, the national strength. Rescue the country first from the 
iron grasp of the ruthless invader, and then devise the best means of 
governing it, with justice and effect. 

If, indeed, we witnessed a display of military force, adequate to 
the emergency, engaged in active and successful operations, raising 
the siege of Cadiz, and harassing the enemy, in every quarter, we 
might applaud the plodding industry of the Cortes, and commend 
them for their attention to the improvement of the existing consti- 
tution. But till this be the case, however wise their deliberations 
may be, and to whatever points of discussion, other than military, 
, their attention may be directed, we shall persist in thinking their time 
misemployed, and their labour misapplied. As to the sketch of a 
New Constitution which has been presented by a committee to the 
Cortes, until it shall have undergone the revision of the representative 
body, and been reduced into some regular and tangille shape, we 
shall not think it worth our while to entér upon any regular analysis 
of it. We must remark, however, that as the whole government acis 
jn the name, and on the behalf of the King, it is perfectly inconsis- 
tent with their own principles to overturn the old constitution, and to 
establish a new one, without his participation or consent. Entirely 


forgetting that they have themselves most solemnly acknowledged an 


existing Constitution, under the very forms of which the Cories was 
assetnbled, they are now beginning de novo, as if they were in an 
unsettled and unsocial state. This we take to be a fundamental error 
in their proceedings. We are perfectly ready, however, to admit, 
that the old Constitution of Spain requires improvement, melioration, 
and referm ; and to produce these, in the peculiar circumstances in 
which the nation is‘now placed, we think the Cortes are fully comipe- 
tent. If, then, they had avoided all abstract positions of a general 
nature, and employed themselves in practical improvements of the 
system of government, by the reformation of acknowledged abuses, 
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by the destruction of unjust and oppressive privileges, and by the sim- 


plification and clear definition of the laws, we should have thoaght 
them deserving ihe g atitude of their country. But, instead of itnit- 
ing their efforts to those objects of vital importance, they bave imi- 
tated, to a certain extent, the conduct of the French philosophists, 
who paved the way for the destruction of the monarchy. 

They have begun by stating, what they call “‘ Preliminary andi Fun- 
damental Principles;” and the first of these is,---‘* Spain belongs only 
to the Spanish people, and is not the patrimony of any family.” This 
is partly a truism ; and partly a fallacy. ‘That the soil of Spaio, with 
every thing annexed to it which constitutes real property, belongs to 
the lawful owners, who form part of the Spanish people, there want- 
ed no legislative sages to inform the world. But, we suspect, many 
Members of the Cortes would be much surprized, if the artisans, the 
labouring poor, and all those who possess no landed property, and who 
constitute the majority of the population, were to seize upon a given 
portion of that soil, in virtue of this fundamental principle of the new 
constitution, so solemnly proclaimed. And yet, nothmg would be 
more strictly legal than such an appropriation. The truth is, that 
they only meant to provide against the alienation of any part of the 
Spanish empire by the monarchy, but did not know how to set about 
it ; though nothing could be more obvious and more easy than, in 
plain language, to deprive the King of this power, without the consent 
of the representative body ; and the prohibition would naturally come 
under that division of the constitutional code which settled the royal 
prerogative. But there is another gross mistake in this fundamental 
principle. The King has great landed property in Spain, inherited 
from his ancestors ; and, by this principle, as he is made wholly adis- 
tinct person from the Spanish people, he is robbed of that property, 
aud thustrzated with moie severity and injustice than the meanest of his 
subjects; for nothing can be more clear than that, if the whole of Spaia 
belong .o the people, no part of it can belong tothe Aimg. They bave 
been betrayed into this inconsistency ,partly by the motive above stated, 
and partly by a senseless imitation of the jargon of the French 
schoo}. 

Their secoad fundamental principle is, “‘ The Nation only can 
make fundamental laws.” The third provides for the establishment of 
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the Catholic religion in the country, to the exclusion of all others. 
The fourth declares the government of Spain to be an hereditary mo- 
narchy ; and the fifth says, “ The Cortes shall make the laws, and the 
King shall erecute them.” 

In what manner the nation is to make laws, we have uot been able 
to discover, from the imperfect accounts ef this proceeding which 
have appeared in the English papers. But this Frenchified personifi- 
cation of the nation is a monstrous absurdity. Our readers cannot 


have forgotten the miseries which a similar declaration produced 
in France. For years, all the crimes, all tiie massacres, all the accumu- 
lated horrors of every kind, were committed, forsooth! by the nation 
upon the peop/e! Let Spaniards beware how they follow such an 


example! This appropriation of the exclusive right of fundamental 
legislation to the nation, in the aggregate, appears to flow from the 
preceding principle, which vests the country itself in the people. Now, 
if we mistake not, this admission wil] furnish a pretext, of which they 
seem to have no suspicion, to the colonists in South America, to pro- 
claim their own independence. For, certain it is, that if Old Spain 
belongs to the people who inhabit it, New Spain must be the property 
of its inhabitants ; and if this right of property confers the right of fun- 
damental legislation, the colonists of South America are undoubtedly 
authorised soto legislate fundamentally for themselves. Such are the 
absurdity and inconvenience which result from the declaration of ab- 
stract principles. 

They have done right in fixing an established religion of the coun- 
try ; for, however we may differ from the members of that particular 
branch of the Christian church, we are so well convinced of the ne- 
cessity of an Established Church, for the welfare and prosperity of a 
state, and for the temporal and spiritual well-being of a people, that 
we would infinitely rather see that church established by law, than 
have Spain left without an establishment. 

Were these principles all to be adopted, and to receive the sanction 
of the Cortes, and to acquire the form and the force of law, the monarch 
would be reduced to a state of nullity, and the monarchy would soon 
be destroyed. For, although the government is declared to be an he- 
reditary monarchy, and the King’s person to be inviolable and sacred, 
yet all right of legislation, and even the negative power of the veto, 
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are taken away from him. The Cortes, who are rendered wholly in- 


dependent of him, are to be the sole legislators ; they are to make the 
laws, while the King, reduced to the state of their executive officer, is 
to act purely ministeria//y, and not judivially, being compellable to 
give his sanction to those Jaws, and to carry them into execution, A 
monarch, so restricted, cannot stand ; a menarchy so ciscumstanced 
cannot endure. We have thus briefly noticed these fundamental ob- 
jections to the new system, in the hopes that our comments_may lead 
the Cortes most seriously to reconsider, and most cautiously to revise, 
the proceedings of their constitutional committee. In the British 
constitution they have a bright example, which can neither enslave 
nor mislead them. Let them adopt it, with such modifications and 
changes as the genius, the temper, and the habits, of the Spanish peo- 
ple may render necessary ; at least, if they will not accept it as a- 
pilot, let them not reject it as a beacon. 

We have other objections to state to these prelimin+ry proceedings, 
but we shall reserve all farther comments for a future period, when 
the legislative labours of the Cortes shal] have acquired’a more regular 
form. In our last notice of the politics of the Continent, we ex- 
pressed our opinion, that Marmont would not suffer the present cam- 
paign to close, without risking another action. From all the accounts 
recently received from the peninsula, we are led to suppose, that this 
action may have been fought, before these pages shall meet the public 
eye. Lord Wellington has eviden ly placed himself between the for- 
tress of Cividad Rodrigo and the position occupied by Marmont ; and 
he also secured the only passes by which Marmont can march to the 
relief of Cividad Rodrigo, which is closely blockaded, and which must 
fall, if not soon relieved. The French commander has called in all 
his detachments, has strengthened his army by recruits drawn from 
every quarter, and has ordered a great portion, if not the whole, of 
Soult’s army to join him. When this junction shall have been formed, 
the French, we should think, would present a formidable force of 
little less than eighty thousand men. It remains, then, to be seen, 
whether Lord Wellington will suffer this junction to be effected, and 
wait for the enemy at the passes, or whether he will attempt to pre- 
vent it, by moving forward, immediately to attack Marmont in his 
present position. We rather incline to think that his lordship will 
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have recourse to the latter mode of bringing the enemy to action ; for, 
though we cannot exactly ascertain the actual force of the allied ariny, 
we foul uppose it, after the reinforcements lately received trom 
Englan:!, much superior to Marmont’s army, distinct from Soult’s, and 
little inferior to the united forces of both. Besides, we know the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining forage for our cavalry in that part of 
the country in which ovr army is posted, and our own letters from 
thence assure us, that the forage was nearly exhausted ,at the date of 
Lord Wellington’s last dispatches. For these reasons i t seems pro- 
bable to us, that a battle has been already fought ; we feel no appre- 
hensions for the result, for our knowledge of the character of our 
commander assures us, that it would not be fought without a fair pros- 
pect of success; and, where such a prospect has presented itself, when 
has a British army sustained defeat ? 

In the event of that victory, of which we thus entertain the most 
rational hopes, the additional number of cavalry with which our 
ministers have, most wisely, provided our commander, (and the 
want of which alone saved Massena’s army, in his retreat from 
Santarem, from utter destruction) will render it much more destruc- 
tive to the enemy, than any battle hitherto fought. We are to 
recollect too, that the Spanish force, under general Abadia, if it have 
not effected a junction with the British, will hang upon Marmont’s 
flank or rear, aud, in the event of a retreat, will contribute materially 
to ienier is defeat decisive. At all events, the period is critical; buta 
short tame must relieve us from the anxious suspense in which, of 
moceisty, we are ai present involved. 

The note presented by Mr. Weilesley to the Spanish minister, 
cemonstraies two strong facts ; First, the supineness of the Spanish 
government; and,. Secondly, the existence of treachery within the 
wails ot Cadiz. There cannot be a doubt, in any rational mind, 
that the attacks on the British Cabinet, in the publications of which 
our minister has formaily complained, have been influenced by the 
bribes of France, and that the French only linger before Cadiz, in 
the hope end expectation of obtaining by fraud, what they cannot 
atchieve by force. These circumstances, and the neglect to inflict 
a signal example on their degenerate commander, La Pena, together 
with another fact which has come to our knowledge, inspire us with 
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an opinion of the regency and of the Cortes, which we shall forbear 
to express, but which, we confess, materially impair the vigour of 
our hopes. The fact to which we allude, is this ; previous to the 
battle of Albuera, General Blake was most anxious to join the forces 
under Marshal Beresford, which, of themselves, were inadequate to 
cope with the enemy. For this purpose, he made repeated applica- 
tions to the government, for a sum of money, less than a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, which was necessary for the pay and equip- 
ment of his troops, before they could march. Will it be believed, 
in England, that Blake's application, urgent as it was, was referred to 
a committee, who, after a lapse of time, gravely reported, that the 
request could not be complied with. In vain did the general press ; 
in vain did the British minister solicit; at length, Mr. Wellesley 
obtained the necessary sum, on the credit of his government, from an 
American merchant, without which Blake could not have joined Beres- 
ford; and, as it was, he only joined him a few hours before the 
battle. Are these men, we will ask, fit to be trusfed with the govern- 
ment of a nation, fighting for its political existence against the most 
formidable military power in Europe? Assuredly, they are not ; and 
we may securely predict, that, unless more wisdom in council, and 
more vigour in action, be infused into the government of Spain, the 
cause of that interesting country, the cause of justice and of free- 
dom, must fail. That heaven, however, may avert this evil, every 
triend to justice, and to freedom, must devoutly wish. 














ee et te 

Dr. Thomas Thomson has neariy completed for the press, a His- 
tory of the Royal Society, .which will be published during the en- 
suing winter, in one 4to. volume, as a companion to the recent 
Abridgmeat of the Philosophical Transactions. it is intended to 
trace the progress of the sciences since the first institution of the 
Royal Society, and to take a comparative view how much they are 
indebted to British, and how much to foreign cultivation. A con- 
siderable portion of biography will naturally find a place in this in- 
teresting work, 

Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Military Academy, is about to publish 
‘* A series of Letters to a friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Religion ;” in which he has attempted to 
point out several absurdities which necessarily result from Deism, 
as well as to prove thatthe leading positions of the Sociniaas are 
utterly untenable, in fair argument 
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A Translation of the Travels of the celebrated De Cuarrav- 
BRIAND (Author of Atala, &c.) in Greece, Patestine, Eoypert, 
and Baxsary, during the years 1806 and 1807, will be published in 
a few days in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

“* The Decision,” a novel, by the Author of ‘‘ Caroline Ormsley,” 
the “* Acceptance,” &c. will appear very shortly in 3 vols. 12mo. 

A Translation of Mad. De Gents’ new work is preparing for 
the press : the original is entitled ‘* Histoire des Femmes Francaises 
les plus celebres, et de leur Influence sur la literature, &c. and contains 
anecdotes of the most distinguished French Female writers, criticisms 
upon their works, &c. . 

[he ‘‘ New Canterbury Tales,” or “‘ Glories of the Garrison,” 
a satirical work, which has been some time expected, is just ready for 
publication, in 1 vol. small Svo. 

A new Edition of La Fontaine’s much admired Tale, “ Marie 
Menzikof,’ translated by Madame de Montolieu, which has been 
some time out of print, is nearly ready for publication in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Guy’s English School Grammar, in which practical illustration is 
in every step blended with theory, by rules, examples, and exercises, 
will be ready for sale in the middle of October. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We apprehend X. Y. has overlooked the work to which he alludes, 
but shall examine more minutely. , 


— ———— 
(Copy) 











: London, June 18th, 1811. 

I, William Agutter, Chaplain of the Asylum, do declare, that I 
sincerely regret having repeated in private conversation a report which 
reflected on the character of the Reverend Doctor Hodson, the prin- 
cipal of Brasen Nose College, and which report afterwards appeared in 
the Antijacobin Review, without my knowledge and consent; for the 
publication of which Messrs. Cradock and Joy were prosecuted in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and convicted of a Libel. 

I reported it precisely as I heard it : and, from the particular quarter 
from which I heard it, I had no reason whatever, at the time, to doubt 
its truth. Irepeated it without inquiry into its truth ; because I did 
not suspect that my Informant had any design, by an invention of his 
own, to traduce another, or to aluse my confidence. I declare, that hav- 
ing made diligent enquiry, I am not only satisfied that ihe story was 
in all parts and circumstances untrue, but that nothing, at any time 
or place, was said or done by Dr. Hodson, to the test of my belief, out 
of which, ly any misconception or misrepresentation> the calumny could 


have grown. 
WILLIAM AGUTTER, 


Signed in the presence of 
Joun WartTson. 
James BoswkE.Lt, 











A NEW REVIEW. 


On Tuesday, October 31, 1811, will be published, 
NUMBER I, 











NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


British Colonial Register. 


Wirnovrt seeking to depreciate the talents displayed in the 
Quarterly Reviews already before the public, it is deemed 
sufficient to state, as the motive for establishing a new publica- 
tion of a similar kind, the persuasion, existing in the minds of 
its projectors, of the total inadequacy of these works to accom- 
plish, in the present extraordinary state of public affairs, many 
objects of great national consequence.—The Edinburgh Review 
is conducted on principles, religious, moral, and political, 

notoriously hostile to those which are cherished by far the 
greater, and much the better, part of the community.—The 
Quarterly Review, though wholly exempt from this radical 
defect, wants devision of tone and character, and, as in 
many of its religious discussions its professed solicitude for the 
safety of the established church is evidently counteracted by 
personal prepossessions,—so, in most of its political disquisitions, 
are its efforts to promote the public good rendered subservient to 
the contracted views and private designs of a band of speculative 
politicians, which, however Tepectaie for talents, is too limited 
in number, to acquire, or to deserve the name or consequence of a 
Party. we ae objection, indeed, applies, with equal strength, to 
both these works. The writers in them are less solicitous to 

explain the contents of the books which they profess to criticise, 

than to make an ostentatious and unseasonable display of their 
own acquirements.---The British Review, deficient in spirit and 
decision, appears to be too nearly connected with certain 
visionary philanthropists, the enthusiastic notions’ of whose 
pupils and proselytes have already done incalculable mischief 
to many of the most valuable colonies in the West Indies ; and 
would, if suffered to acquire a preponderating influence in the 
councils of Great Britain, on subjects of colonial policy, prove 

highly injurious to the national character, and fatal to the com- 

mercial interests of the empire. 

Such are the prominent motives which have induced a 
society of gentlemen, unconnected with party, untainted with 
bigotry, and friendly to religious and civil liberty, but abhorrent 
from faction, and firmly attached to the established institutions 
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of the realm, to publish a New Gihareety Review.---It 
will be conducted on principles strictly conformable with this 
declaration; and will embrace every department of literature, 
though Religion and Politics will constitute its leading features. 
Most particular attention will be paid tg all questions connect- 
ed with the interesting subject of Colonial Policy ;---a subject 
of the highest importance to this country, but, unfor- 
tunately, not yet sufficiently understood.---Our mar itime 


‘rights, our wise system of navigation laws, and those necessary 


links in the same chain, the Shipping and Celonial Interests, 
will meet with a constant, steady, and resolute support.---Every 
work on our colonies and settlements in the East and West 
Indies, and in America, or in any degree relating to them, 
will command immediate notice, and be fully and impartially 
reviewed.---Anxious only to maintain truth; to uphold those 
venerable institutions which, reared by the fostering wisdom of 
our forefathers, and cemented with their blood, have withstood, 
for ages, the shocks of contending factions, and the more re- 
cent attempts of revolutionary frenzy ; and to promote the hap- 
piness, the prosperity, and the greatness, of their native land, 
the conductors of this Review will hold a language becoming 
their principles, and worthy of their object. 

That portion of the work generally allotted; in similar publi- 
cations, to a list of new books, will be appropriated to original 
essays, and to the communications of correspondents.---To the 
first number will be prefixed a dedication to the President, Vice 
Presidents, and other Members of the Prrr Civa.---Indeed, the 
principles ‘already stated as those which will uniformly mark 
the conduct of the New Quarrerty Review, are the same 
principles which actuated the policy of that eminent and 
upright statesman, to celebrate whose memory, virtues, and 
conduct, that association was, avowedly, formed. 

An Historical View of the State of Europe, and of the 
British Empire in particular, will be added, as a preface, to 
each volume of the work. 

The second number will appear on the first of January, 1812, 
and the following numbers, in regular succession, every three 
months. All communications for the work must be addressed 
to the Editor, at Mr. Sidney’s, Printer, No. 1, Northumberland- 
street, Strand. 

It is earnestly hoped, that all those who approve the princi- 
ples upon whic h this Review will be conducted, and who con 
cur, with its projectors, in their opinion of the necessity of its 
establishment, will not fail to communicate their sentiments 
and opinions on the various important subjetts which it is 
intended to embrace ; and they may rely on the earliest atteu- 
tion to Such cominuuications. 
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Armorum legueique } parens, que fundit in omnes Imperium, primique dedi 
cunabula juris. : 


Cravoran. . 


“hes t - “ — : 
An Essay on,tie Malai ‘Poliey and Institutions of the British 
a 


Empire. By C. W. Pasley, Capt. in the Care 
Engineers. 8vo. London. 


Tue subject of this Essay is sufficiently interesting to com- 
mand the attention of the British public at all times, but parti- 
cularly at present, when we are engaged in an arduous conflict 
with a powerful and insidious enemy; for which reason we 
have deemed it not unworthy of a few moment's consideration. 
The author informs us that his Essay was commenced in’ the 
year 1808, but that in the progress of the work he was'i 
rupted, by being employed, first in Spain, and afterwards in’ 
expedition to Walcheren, and since his return from that ee 
it has been retarded by ill health. “Having served as‘aid-de- 
camp to Sir David Baird, and afterwards to Sir Joha Moore, it 
would be a matter of astonishment,: if he had not’ acquired, 
under these able commanders, some insight into the theoretical 
principles of military i institutions and policy, as well asa practical 
knowledge of military subjects in general. 

He commences his work by observing that this kingdom is 
by no means in a state capable of resisting a powerful invasion, 
and that nothing but owr naval superiority has saved us fron 
being at this monienta provinee of France, On comparing the 
resources of Great Britain with France, the latter country he 
thinks will be found’so superir in the scale, that if she should 
apply herself to -naval’affajrs with the same’vigour and) 








ms she has unceasingly employed in extending me con? 
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quests on land, it is doubtful whether we should be able te 
blockade the fieets of that nation in its ports so eflectually as 
we now do. ‘The hope of our being abie to maintain our mari- 
time superiority for more thaf a limited time, appears to him 
contrary to reason. ‘There must, in the course of time, be such 
a superiority in number of ships and men, on the part of our 
enemies, as neither valor nor skill, on our part, will be able to 
withstand. He estimates the time, with great seeming preci- 
sion, when the continent of Europe is likely to acquire a naval 
superiority over Great Britain, at abyut thirty years. About 
this time he thiuks it probable that we shall lose the empire of 
the seas, and may look forward to an invasion of our territory. 
In such a gloomy and desponding strain has Capt. Pasley 

chosen to introduce himself to the public. When he informs 
us of his ill health since his “return to England, we cannot 
avoid suspecting that the fever of Walcheren has produced 
some temporary aberration of mind, as it is the nature of that 
malady to induce a depression of spirits and despondency.” In 
addition to this, Capt. Pasley, being ea military character, and 
not having turned his attention sufficiently to naval or financial 
subjects, as he himself confesses, is not competent to form a 
true idea of the solidity on which our maritime supremacy is 
founded ; mvch less is he able to look into future events; or he 
certainly would not have hazarded a prediction so evidently 
absurd. We are sorry to see a gentleman of ability in other 
respects, indulging in such gloomy reflections, towards which, 
from our national temperament. perhaps, we are too prone. 

But though we would not indulge in despondency, yet we 
agree wich our author in the nece ‘ssity for continuing, and even 
increasing, our vigilance and activity against an enemy always 
ready to take advantage of the errors or supineness of his ad- 
versaries.. We acknowledge that no permanent peace can be 
made with France, while she continues under her present ruler ; 
a peace concluded with her, would, to use the language of our 
upright coyntryman, Mr. Yorke, he but “ a hellow, insidious 
truce ;” it would lead to no considerable diminution either in 
our naval or m ilitary establisiiments, or our public expenditure, 
while it would enable our « nemies, by building ships of war, 
and forming seamen, as well as by consolidating the resources 
of their empire, to ouce more contend with us on the ocean. 

Admitting that the cay will come when the fleets of Europe 
wili blockade those of Great Britain in her harbours, and land 
a formicabie armiy On our shores, a question arises, are our 
present means of defence capable of saving the nation ? if not, 
what additional means are necessary? Notwithstanding the 
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freat exertions we have made to place our military establish- 
ment upon a respectable footing, to make it correspond with 
our naval institutions, still Capt. P. supposes we have not 
done enough, and the object of his Essay is to prove, that by 
new measures and certain additions to our means of defence, 
supposing we were destitute of ships, we might hope to maintain 
our independence. 
_ Officers who have served in the field, if they have had a 
previous education, are undoubtedly the most likely to see the 
defects in our military institutions, and to suggest improve- 
ments upon them, but Capt. P. supposes that officers of supe- 
rior rank, who are warm ‘and deeply interested players in the 
gamé of war, have not sufficient leisure to encer Into a view of 
the details necessary to be considered ‘in particular branches of 
the service ; whereas inferior ofiicers, though equally desirous 
of suecess, have more of the coolness of spectators, and,-on 
this account, are better able to reveal the defects of our military 
institutions. If we were disposed to controvert this position, it 
might be observed, that military genius is not confined to any 
rank or order of men, some of the ablest commanders having 
risen by merit from the ranks, and consummate talents being’ 
also found among persons of birth and family. _It were to be 
wished that officers of all ranks would devote themselves more 
assiduously to the study of military tactics, and to all the arts 
and sciences more immediately connected withtheir profession. 
On a comparative view of the force and resources of the 
French and British empires, the leading points to be considered 
between nations at war are, their population, their revenue, 
their means of rearing seamen, the energy of their respective 
overnments, and the ‘spirit and patriotism of their people. 
he sum total of the population of France and its depen- 
dencies, he estimates at seventy-seven millions of people ; the 
. proportion of population against us being more than five to 
one. Admitting this calculation to be true, it does not follow 
that the relative strength of the two nations is in this propor- 
tion ; on the contrary, the victories of Buonaparte on the eon- 
tinent draw heavily on the population of Fraace, by the neces- 
sity of maintaining garrisons, and may rather be considered as 
a diminution than an aceession of strength. If the strength 
of a nation were in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
the empire of China would exceed all others in this particular, 
It is surely uncandid to compare the dastardly slaves of Na- 
poleon, who are dragged in chains to fill the immense void of 
his arm‘es, to free-born and loyal Britons, who go voluntarily 
to fight the battles of their king and country. 
12 
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With respect to the comparative revenue of the two empires, 
though not'reducible to so much accuracy as the population, 
yet, in order to avoid the labyrinth of. financial calculations, he 
1s willing to take the subject in the most favourable view possi- 
ble for this country. He admits that though their population 
is five times.greater than ours, yet they are able. to command 
only twice the disposable revenue that we can apply to the 
services of the state. “We are by no means willing to concede 
this to our author: his education and habits, as he confesses, 
having been foreign from financial calculations, whenever he 
introduces these subjects, he betrays a manifest want of know- 
ledge. He may be an excelleut soldier, but when he coipes to 
treat of subjects appertaining to civil polity, we are disposed to 

uestion the accuracy of his statement. It is wel! known that 

nonaparte in the prosecution of his scheme cf universal do- 
minion, has impoverished all his vassals, that he has squandered 
the public revenue with a prodigality equal to the rapacity 
with which it was extorted, that he has destroyed the cn! 
credit, and has supported his armies , for many years past, upon 
plunder. To estimate the revenue of France at double the 
revenue of Great Britain is absurd ; for we ought not to dignify 
the spoliations which Buonaparte has committed upon forejgn 
nations, and upon his own subjects, with the name of national 
revenue, “nor can we allow such unjust and precarious acquisi- 
tions to be compared with the lawful and permanent resources 
of Great Britain. 

The author observes that the taxes in this country have been 
carried to a far greater extent than in any other ; and if Buona- 
parte were to extend a similar system to France, and the 
countries under her dominion, it would considerably augment 
their present revenue. This observation betrays a w ant of 
knowledge of the internal government of France, that cannot 
easily be pardoned in one who professes to write on the subject. 
The truth is, Napoleon, in his financial operations, is as rapa- 
cious of the people’s money, as he is prodigal of their blood. 
The latest travellers from France present us with a system of 
taxation and imposition beyond any thing known in history. 
The land tax amounts to one-fifth of the net income of the 
subject, the impost upon moveables divided into personal and 
mobiliary and sumptuary taxes, embraces every article which 
falls within the list of assessed taxes in England: the impost 
on gateways, chimneys, doors, and windows, is enormous, while 
the. vapitation tax, and the taxes on the wages of industry, are of 
the heaviest kind. Government determines what sum shail be 
made up by each department, and the inferior agents settle the 
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manner in which ic shall be contributed by thedistricts. Such 
a mode of assessment must give rise to the most unjust oppres- 
sions. Itis not to be imagined that a character like Napoleon, 
is influenced by any motives of forbearance or compassion towards 
his subiects ; and the French people, so far from being able to 
make additional contributions, are already sinking under their 
present burthens. We can therefore by no means agree with 
the author in his opinion, that the French empire will easily 
furnish revenues exceeding ours, in nearly the same ratio of 
superiority as its population. 

The writers on political economy are divided into two parties, 
the first maintain that agriculture is the fountain of revenue, and 
the principal source of national wealth and prosperity ; the 
other party are advocates for commerce aud manufactures. But 
itappears that agriculture and commerce are mutually depen- 
dent and inseparable. England is the first commercial .nation, 
and in no part of the w orld is agriculture carried to such a de- 
gree of perfection ; our manufactures have a decided preference 
to all others, and will find their way to foreign markets in spite 
of the decrees of Napoleon. As our national wealth is derived 
from these permanent sources, we cannot see that the present 
comparative superiority of our finances is of such a precarious 
and transitory nature as the author supposes. 

The advantages for forming seamen are greatly on our side, so 

long as the war continues ; but these advantages he thinks would 
terminate on the cessation of hostilities. The coast of Europe 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic would then swarm with vessels, 
navigated by continental seamen, of equal skill with our own. 
If France purchases our commodities, she will allow them to 
enter her ports only in continental vessels, navigated by conti- 
nentalseamen. Thus she will imitate our own example, when,, 
by the famous navigation act, we crippled the marine of the 
Dutch, who pretended to dispute the naval supremacy with us. 
Our enemies are aware of the importance of the British naviga- 
tion act and other commercial and nava! regulations, which have 
been the foundation of our national greatness; for this reason, 
they have often called our maritime rights into question, and 
have endeavoured, by force and fraud, to deprive us of them. 
But the British nation should never consent to supply the con- 
tinent with manufactures at the expence of our own naviga- 
tion. An anxiety to get customers for our manufactures, should 
never allow us to accept of any terms to the prejudice of our 
navigation. 

With respect to the energy .of the executive governments, 

eur author thinks that France has a decided superiority, In 
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Great Britain the talents that lead to eminence are eloquence, 
a knowledge of finance, and domestic affairs. A considerable 
part of the ome of his. — ‘sty’s ministers is spent in self-de- 
fence, in order to repel the assaults of their parliamentary op- 
ponents, and in our snip intmerts, both diplomatic and military, 
too great a segard, he thinks, is paid to parliamentary interest. 
On the other ha nd, Buonaparte. being : ebsolute, | is left free to 
elect only such as have the talents requisite to serve him etfec- 
tually in bis ambitious views. This argument is rather spe- 
cious than solid, and is controverted by facts. The uniform 
success which attends our naval exploits, is a proof that men 
of talents are to be found in our service, as well as his. Buo- 
naparte, in many of his appointments, ‘has shewn himself the 
Slave of caprice and passion, he has promoted many persons to 
offices which they are nypenpetaat to fill, and the result has 
been such as might he expected. 

In the spirit and patriotism of the people, if a comparison be 
instituted between the two nations, England will appear to great 
advantage. That noble spirit of loyalty and genuine patriotism, 
which artses from the freedom of our constitution and the im- 
partial administration of our laws, will always render us supe- 
rior to the numerous and servile hordes of despotism. At the 
commencement of the present war, when we were threatened 
with invasion, nearly half a million of Britons voluntarily took 
up arms in defence of their king and country. But Capt. y. 
supposes that patriotism like enthusiasm is apt to lose its force, 

and is with difficulty kept alive. He does not subscribe to the 
doctrine so often inculcated in our times, that a nation of free- 
men, animated with a determination to resist a foreign yoke, 
ean never be subdued. ‘This maxim is contradicted by - tne 
testimony of history, and is only calculated to flatter our pride, 
and to lull us into a fatal security. If we were at this mo- 
ment destitute of ships and seamen, and on the point of bemg 
swallowed up by an umprincipled invader, would our freedom 
and patriotism enalile us to build, equip, and nian a fleet all at 
once capable of defending the channel? . No owe will be-ab- 
surd enough to maintain so wild an cpinion, and if the patriot- 
ism of a free people is insufficient for building and manning 
ships, it isin like manner incapable of forming suddenly 
great and well organized military establishment. Fortresses 
cannot be built on the spur o! occasion and necessity, any more 
than ships ; generals and soldiers cannot be wade sooner than 
admirals and seamen. Volunteer regiments, all new officers 
as wel] as men, may appear to the admiring multitude, almost 
as perfect in their exercises ~as. veterans, but * where would be 
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that habitual contempt of danger and of death so foreign to 
the feelings of civil life ? where would be that implicit respect 
and that unbounded obedience to the will of superior officers ? 
where would be that ardent spirit.to attack, that unconquerable 
firmness in defeat and-calamity, derived from the nfutual confi- 
dence which all ranks have in each other ? where would be the 
minds broken in znd prepared to bear all the extremities .of 
hardship, wounds and disease, often without shelter, attendance, 
or even pity ?” 

We agree with our author that these are qualities which 
constitute soldiers, and that they are only to be acquired by 
stern, unrelenting discipline, and by long and constant habits 
early engrafted ; ‘but is not England a great military as well as 
naval power? However Capt. P. may think to the contrary, 
do we not constantly keep up a large military establishment ? 
Cannot we at any time reeal a bedy of veteran soldiers from 
our numerous colonies, when their services are wanted at 
home ? Are any soldiers on the globe more brave, or under 
discipline superior to our own? When they come in con- 
tact with the enemy, do they not always give most indubitable 

roofs of skill and valour ? 

If we go back to ancient history, we shall find one state con-~ 
stantly overpowering another, not by superior freedom, virtue, 
and patriotism, but by having more numerous and better disci- 

lined armies. ‘The generous mind may delight to dwell on the 
triumphs of Marathon and Salamis, and may ascribe those vic- 
tories to the freedom of the conquerors; but we must not forget 
the subjection of the free states of Greece by the-arts and arms 
of the Macedonian monarch. We must: not forget the disci- 
pline and bravery of the Roman legions, against which the 
freedom and patriotism of other nations were of little avail. 
If we descend to modern times, we may console ourselves by 
the example of our revolted colonies in North America, who 
maintained their independence in spite of all the efforts which 
were made to subdue them ; but we forget the smallness of the 
force sent, the distance of Americ, and their alliance with 
France, who disciplined their raw recruits, and supplied them 
with money. We look to the success of the French, when 
inspired with the spirit of liberty, but we forget that at the 
commencement of the revolution, France had a large regular 
army, and was defended by a frontier, strongly fortified by 
nature and art. When Prussia, under Frederick the Great, 
made a successful struggle against an immense superiority of 
force, where was the free government that she could boast of 
at that period 2... Was not her government absglute at the time 
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when her military efforts were the admiration of- the world ? 
In our own days, the Prussians at Jena were defeated by Buo- 
naparte with«as little dit culty as their fathers drove the French 
before them at the batile of Rosbac ‘+h. Tempelhofinforms us, 
that fifteen hundred Prussian cavalry drove eight thousand 
French out of Gotha, and among the prisoners. he enumerates 
a prodigious number of actors, laequeys, cooks, frizeurs, nyiliners, 
&c. and amongst the booty, all manner of scents and essences, 
besides powdering gowns, parasols, ruffles, parrots, &c. pro- 
vided by the French officers to please the ladies. But times 
are changed ; nations which have been formidable in war, under 
an absolute government, have become insignificant, when they 
acquired a more free one; and we ought not to lay too great 
stress on the freedom of any nation, unless its milita ty institu 
tions and policy are equal or superior to those of its enemies, 
When the day of invasion arrives, if we trust too much to en- 
thusiasm and P atrjotisin, and neglect preparatory measures, we 
may lameént the empty delusion that has deprived us of our 
liberties. 

In regard to colonies, he remarks that our foreign. possessions 
in general do not add greatly to our power, and that some of 
them tend to diminish the strength of the country. Such 
islandsas Minorca, Malia, Lampedosa, Corfu, Zante, Porto Rico, 
Nevis, ‘Tortola, &¢. seldom of themselves afford a revenu 
moe than sufficient to pay the expences of their civil govern- 
ment, and the charge of their defence will fall a'dead burthen 
upon ‘the mother country. He calculates that it requires a force 
of one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers te defend our colo- 
‘nies. These troops are parcelled out into small garrisons, di- 
vided from the mother country, and from cach other by the sea. 
The withdrawing so considerable a part of our military force, 
has occasioned impotency in all the grand objects of warfare, 
not connected with maritime power ; it has occasioned disap- 
pointment in all our expeditions, whenever we have aimed at 
more than the attack of an island, it has created a want of con- 
fidence on the part. of our allies, anda certain degree of con- 
tempton the partof our enemies. 

The subject of colonial policy, thouch of the utmest im- 
portance to:this country, is not yet suiiciently understood, for 
which reason, political writers, wren treating on a question of 
such delica ICY shou!d be cat 0 is of indulging in visionary 
theories ; they should confine themselves to the evidence of 
facts, and not suiler their imagination | to bewilder them with 
fanciful reveries. Capt. Pasley has shewn a want of know- 
ledge on his important subjec:, occasioned, no doubt, by the 
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nature of his education, and devotion to his professional studies. 
Being a military character, his mind is so much absorbed by 
his favorite pursuit, that it has led him to undervalue the foun- 
dation of ovr maritime supremacy. We erroneously supposes 
that our colonies in general add but littie to the strength of the 
empire, and that we hold them by a very precarious tenure. 
He i is for increasing our soilitary establishment at the expence 
of our naval, which, though it may accord with the views of , 
some military yentlemen, we do uot hesitate to say, is incon- 
sistent with sound policy. When the fleets of the French em- 
pire shall once more be able to meet us upon equal terms on 
the ocean, our petty colonial possess ions will lie open to inva- 
sion, and the insecurity of such possessions, he thinks, will be 
demonstiated : that time, however, we ‘hope, i is far distant. 

But there ave’colonies of anoiher des¢:iption, by the posses- 
sion cf which a nation may derive an accession of strength and 
resources, such as large, p> p ious, and tertile territories, which 
afford : a revenue more than sulficient for paying the expences 
of their government, and which by their population can assist 
in recruiting our fieets and armies, . Of this description are 
our Last India possessions, so would our ‘North American 
colonies have becn if we had succeeded in preserving them in 
obedience. Such would also Egypt be to that nation who 
should be able to arresc it from the Turks. That.the security 
of colonies on this great scale is in some degree independent of 
naval power, was fully proved inthe seven years war, when we: 
expelled the french out of North America. This we could 
hardly have dune, as we had no decided naval superiority at that 
time, unless the people of our colonies had entered into the 
contest with nearly as much spirit as ourselves. ‘The immense 
military force which we have created in India out of the natives 
of that country, is another proof of the great strength that 

may be derived from possessions of this kind. But it is to be 
observed that all distant colonies must be weak, unless their 
resources are fully and skilfully appropriated to the purposes 
of defence, and unless the natives take an interest in the con- 
test. For these reasons, the existing governments should 

always shew a fellow feeling for their prosperity, and should 
act with justice and moderation towards their subjects. 

Egypt was reduced in one short campaign, after it was occu- 
pied by the French, but-this was effected by the destruction of 
their fleet at Aboukir, which cut off the supplies from France, 
and prevented them from taking advantage of the population 
and other resources of that country. The capability of main- 
taining such great armies is a proof of the imtrinsic value of 
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Egypt, and if circumstances had permitted the French to con- 
ciliate, arm, and discipline the peasants of that country, by 
drawing sums of money from France, the intrinsic strength of 
Egypt might have been no less apparent. The bravery and 
skill of our invincible navy, however, frustrated the ambitious 
designs of the enemy. 

The alliance of Sicily Capt. P. supposes cannot be of any 
benefit to us at present. Sicily has, for some time past, swal- 
lowed up fifteen thousand of our troops, and we expend, by 
way of subsidy, on the court of Palermo, as much as would pay 
an army of ten thousand more ; so that we lose by Sicily the 
disposal of twenty five thousand men, which, if they had been 
added to Sir John Moore’s armhy in Spain, he might have de- 
feated either Soult or Buonaparte. This, however, may.be 
questioned, asin that case Buonaparte would not have ventured 
to divide his force. But if the advantages derived from that 
island at present to our commerce and manufactures are not 
sufficient to counterbalance so great a national sacrifice, still, if 
we can keep the French out of it, a great object is gained, If 
Sicily be deemed an object of such importauce as to: induce 
Buonaparte to make efforts to acquire it, why is it not of sufli- 
cient importance to induce us to retain it? Sicily is, next to 
Great Britain and Ireland, the finest island in the world, and is 
favourable both for the purposes of war and commerce. It was 
formerly the granary of the Roman empire, and is styled by 
the Mantuan Bard, “ Terra potens armis atque ubere glebee.’ 
It has been the fate of the Siciliahs to be always ruled by fo- 
reigners, and they have successively been governed by Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, French, Spaniards, 
&e. ‘Though a mystery hangs over the affuirs of that island at 
present, yet itis to be ho ped they will adhere to their friends, 
who have so long protected and defended them, notwithstanding 
the vacilating counsels of the court. 

Capt. P. ‘labours hard to prove that the greatest insular em- 
pire which can be formed, could not preserve a naval superiority 
over the continent of Europe. A power founded upon an ac- 
cumulation of islands, he thinks, must be weak in proportion 
to the multiplicity of its component parts, and the distance be- 
tween each of them andthe mother country. Although Great 
Britain were at this moment literally queen of the islands of 
the world, and absolute mistress of them all, we could not 
hope by means of the resources of such insular dominion, to 
preserve a naval superiority against the power and resources of 
the other states of Europe, forming «great continental empire 
with Franee at its head. As Capt. P.’s arguments are derived 
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from the supposition that Buonaparte has actually consolidated 
all Europe into one vast empire, of which he. is the supreme 
arbiter, and as this is by no means the case. nor ever will be, so 
long as we persevere in our efiorts to defeat his schemes of 
aggrandizement, we cannot subscribe to the opinion. Buona- 
parte may, for a short time, by the terror which he inspires, pre- 
serve an ascendancy over his timorous vassals, but his empire 
being founded ia rapine and injustice, and moreover being 
composed of discordant materials, most probably will dissolve i in 
less time than was required to build it up. 

When colonies are so poor as not to be able to make good 
the expences of maintaining them, the reason that can be of- 
fered tor occupying the must be of a nature purely military, 
when they are considered as good naval stations, aifording a 
commodious shelter for warlike and commercial fleets, as well 
as a convenient place for the assembly of military expeditions. 
If we had no footing in the Mediterranean, and it were neces- 
sary for us to occupy one or more points in that part of the 
world, Malta or Minorca would be among the first to draw our 
attention. ‘hey have both excellent harbours and dock- yards, 
buta fleet caunot get out of Mahon harbour with a south-east, 
nor out of the port of Malta, with a norh-east wind. Arga- 
china Bay otters shelter to a still greater fleet than either 
Malta or Minorca ; it has two entrances, so that ships an- 
chored there, may put to sea in all winds, and may, therefore, 
be esteemed the best naval station of the three. For the oc- 
_ casional rendezvous of a fleet watching Carthagena or Toulon, 
Mahon harbour or Arsachina Bay would be the best situation ; 
for operations more towards the Levant, Malta migl.t have. the 
preference. Malta is so strongly fortified, that it can hardly be 
reduced except by famine. Minorca is now in a defenceless 
state.. Lampedosa is a place without resources, without 
strength, and without a harbour ; yet for this contemptible 
spot, which is almost destitute of inhabitants, we were at one 
time disposed to give up Malta, one of the strongest fortresses, 
and one of the best harbotrs in the world, and containing, with 
its appendage Gozo, a population of about eighty thousand 
souls. 

In the Baltic, Copenhagen and Cronstadt are the most im- 
portant naval stations. Copenhagen is far superior to Crons- 
tadt in geographical position, besides that, Zealand being blest 
with a fertile soil and great advantages for commerce, and in- 
habited by an industrious and warlike people, would add to our 
strength i in every way. In respect to its tenability, Zealand is 
superior to Cronstadt.. The latter being situated in a remote 
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corner of-the gulf of Finland, is frozen over every winter, 
while the channels which protect Zealand are frozen over on 
an average only once in five or six years, or according to others 
once in ten years. <A small garrison would enable us to keep 
undisturbed possession of Zealand; this island, therefore, is, in 
every point of view, the only naval station that would suit our 
purposes in the Baltic. As for Cronstadt, its situation is bad, 
and we could not defend it if we had it : the only object which 
we could have in attacking it, would be to destroy it, and of 
which we may hold out constant threats, in order to intimidate 
the Russians. 

A nation may be placed under such peculiar circumstances, 
at some particular period, as may considerably pailiate or lessen 
the evil effects which numerous colonies, thinly peopled, poor, 
and sterile, may appear to produce, by weakening the strength 
of a state. When a nation is equal by sea to her adversary, 
and possesses a great superiority of military force, she will be 
placed in an advantageous situation in regard to colonial war- 
fare. So also, when, with a disposeable military force,either equal 
or much inferior to that of her adversary, she possesses a great 
superi_ rity atsea. This latter being our case at present, whilst 
o@r fleet rules the ocean, our colonial possessions are secure 
with much smaller garrisons than woul’ be required under less 
favourable circumstances. An enemy who would attack any of 
our possessions in the West Indies, at this moment, would ex- 
pose a fleet and an army of considerable force to al:xost certain 
destruction. . The colonies which he attacks may be of two 
kinds, either they may have a fortress of such strength as to 
require a siege, in which case, before he can open his first bat- 
teries, our superior navy will have destroyed his ships of war 
and transports, and have thrown relicfs into the place, or may 
have facilitated the assemblage of an army to contend. with 
him. If the colony should be without a fortress of any kind, 
his fleet would be equally liable to destruction, and his army 
after the conquest, having no strong place to secure it, when 
we in our turn should become the assailants, would also fall an 
easy prey tous. As an instance of the beneficial effects which 
our superior naval power may produce in the defence of insular 
possessions, we may mention Malta, for which, under the pre- 
sent cireumstances, one battalion of. British troops is a sufh- 
cient garrison; but if we had not this naval superiority, 
Malta would hardly be thought secure with less than six batta- 
lions. ‘Thus we may derive, at the present moment, the 
greatest possible benefit from the occupation of islands and 
‘colonies, enjoying the advantages of their commerce, &c. with 
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the least possible draw-back, on account of the expence of their 
defence. Though the conquest of such possessions may, 
from the fatal effects of climate, acting wpon troops exposed 
to the hardships of war, often cost us dear, yet when obtain- 
ed they may be-so easily defended by us, that we should not be 
too hasty in abandoning them. Our true poiicy is to keep 
what we have got, to increase with judgment, but never volun- 
tarily to diminish our insular possessions. If any French 
admiral, eluding the vigilance of our fleets, should seize the 
opportunity of plundering or laying waste our little remote 
settlements, we may, by retaliating ten-fold upon the coasts of 
' France, soon put a stop to such excesses. 

All the great advantages which we now possess over France, 
in insular warfare, will be transferred to that power the moment 
she gains a nav val supremacy. Upon war, therefore, the 
preservation of ournaval power under the present state of 
Europe entirely depends: since we can have no choice left us, 
it is owr wisest policy to carry on the war, in such a way as to 
alter the present state of Europe, and. to dismember the 
continental empire of France if possible: Until that empire 
falls to pieces of itself, or is dashed to pieces by the vigour of 
the British arms, we can have no security in peace. In sign- 
ing a peace we shall only put a signature to the voluntary 
st-vender of our naval and commercial powers; but we may, 
perhaps, also sign the death-warrant of our national indepen- 
dence. Our author supposes, that we are likely, in process of 
time, to fall a sacrifice to the gigantic power of our enemy, 
unless we endeavour, in the first place, to increase our absolute 
power by the conquest, not of paltry islands and fortresses, but 
of such great, fertile, and populous ultra-marine possessions, 
as will add to our strength and resources; and, secondly, to 
give such effectual aid to our continental allies, as will enable 
them to reduce France within her ancient limits. Of these two 
objects, the first has not been attempted, except in the West 
Indies ; and the second has sometimes been attempted, but for 
want of ‘a systematic plan, the result of sound policy, anda 
conviction of its necessity to our existence, it has generally 
failed in the end. In our military affairs by land, he thinks we 
have often acted more by chance than by foresight, but as 
Montesquieu has observed, ‘* Ce n’est pas la fortune qui domine’ 
le monde.” It is “not chance that rules the world. He 
thinks that the most striking causes of the failure of our arms’ 
by land, may be traced to our national policy, which . has 
become too narrow for the present times. 

But Montesquieu is not the only writer who maintains, that 
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the safety of nations is independent of Scart the same 
doctrine has been advocated by philosophers and 1 historians 
from the earliest times; among these he wise Polybius, who 
combined in his own person the character of the soldier aud 
statesman, may be allowed to have been capable of judging 
truly upon the grand principles of war and government. Poly- 
bius requests his readers not to suffer themselves to be led 
away by admiration, from. reflecting on the cause of the 
successes of the Romans. He says it was neither by the 
favour of fortune, nor by a combination of chances in their 
favour, as many of the Greeks supposed, that the Romans 
succeeded in winning the empire of the world. If the talents 
and energy, the skill aiid vaiour, of a nation possessed of con- 
siderable resources, are uniformly directed to the attainment of 
any one object of ambition, if ‘that object be inflexibly. pur- 
sued, by its successive kings or rulers, seconded by the zeal of 
their subjects, then thé nation that pursues this system of 
vigorous policy must of necessity acquire ‘its object, and 
become superior to all others. The object with us has been 
commerce, wealth, and naval dominion, and we have gained 
them. The object of the ancient Romans, was to subdue all 
nations that surrounded them,—they pursued it, and became lords 
ofthe world. The object of the French has been to follow the 
footsteps of the Romans: the Bourb ons, the republic, ar 
Buonaparte, have all had that object'in view ; they have syste- 
matically and ardently pursued, and have partly gained it. 

All nations must, at some period or other of their history, 
incur the necessity of either basely sinking into a conquered 
province, or of becoming warlike. ‘Ihe time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, in which we may find that our warlike views, if 
confined to the ocean alone, will not be able to protect us. 
Captain P. says, our system of screening ourselves behind our 
wooden walls will no longer save us from destruction; like 
other great nations, we must become a warlike people by land 
as well as sea. “Lhe mercantile ideas, the notions of the great 
importance of commerce aud manufactures might have com- 
pletely extinguished our martial spirit, and made us exclusively 
a nation of traders like the modern Dutch, destituie of every 
sentiment but the grovelling wish of acquiring wealth, if our 
commercial pursuits had not led to quarrels, and involved us 
in wars from time to time. Our policy in conducting these 
wars, was to aid our continental allies by subsidies alone, using 
every exertion to fit out fleets, by means of which we could 
rvin the enemy’s commerce, and wrest his colowial possessions 
from him. Under this system we flourished, we glory that our 
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ships rule the ocean, and that our manufactures are sought 
after by Africans, ‘Tartars, Europeans, Americans; but since 
the balance of power upon the continent of Europe has been 
completely destroyed by the French, our own system of national 
policy has become no longer suited to the circumstances of the 
world. We must therefore adopt a new system suited to new 
times, or perish, We must no longer look upon our armies as 
a secondary consideration, and our wars by land as mere pas- 
time ; we have an arduous task before us, it is no less than to 
overturn the great continental empire which threatens our 
destruction, and if we transfer to the conduct of our operations 
by land, the same wise and vigorous system of policy which has 
made us by sea invincibie, there is little doubt of our ultimate 
success British valour and ent rprize should not be confined 
within the limits of what-we have been pleased to style our own 
element ; we should send forth our armies to fight the enemy on 
the bi: mies of the Ebro, the Elbe, or the Loire, with as much 

confidence as we should feel in fighting upon the banks of the 
' Thames. At one time it was supposed that the British 
soldiers were inferior to their adversaries, and thus the bravest 
men in the world were stigmatized with undeserved contempt. 
But their incomparable valour has, by repeated victories over 
the conquerors of Europe, burst through a cloud of obloquy, 
and shone forth ane to the world like the noon-day 
sun. 

Our author supposes if a more enlarged system of martial 
policy were adopted, we should find that the British constitu- 
tion in its present state, is not only the best form of govern- 
ment for promoting the happiness and wealth of the subject, 
but the best and most vigorous in every kind of warfare. He 
supposes, for the sake of example, such anevent as the destruc- 
tion of a British fleet of forty sail -of fhe line, and considers 
what would be the consequence under two different circum- 
stances. First, if the same spirit prevailed in England in 
regard to naval war, as actually prevails in regard to war by 
land. Secondly, how would the news of such a calamity be 
received, and what effects would it lead to, feeling, as we now 
do, the great importance of naval war. A fleet of forty sail of 
the line, im both cases, being supposed to be destroyed; accord- 
ing to the first supposition, we should receive the news of such 
a disaster in the same manner as we now receive the news of 
the failure of a British army. Feeling in this way, the loss of 
a fleet might give rise to no inquiries, no courts martial; if 
such took place, they would be merely matters of form, no 
body would be punished or even censured.’ The people might 
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be indignant for a time, but their anger woald die away with 
regret, or, at most, it nla only vent itself in peevish com- 
plaints against ministers. 

But let us reverse the scene, and, according to ithe seeond 

1, 
destruction of a great British fleet, fecling as we do at present 
in regard to naval war. After the first moments of grict tind 
constefnation were over, the nation would with one voice 
demand an inquiry into the causes of the disaster. If it were 
proved that it was owing to neglect, or mismanagement, the want 
of proper !nformation, or the cisorganized state of some important 
department, ministers, or a part of them, if convicted, would 
at least lose their places. But if no part of the neglect, or‘the 
Mamtenepement, were found to rest with ministers, and the 
disaster should be proved to have arisen from the misconduct 
in the commander-in-chief, or any of the officers of the fleet, 
they would atone for their errors by the forfeit of their lives. 
But it is possible that no misconduct’might attach any where, 
and it might have been one of those misfortunes that happen 
in spite of every human precaution. At all events, every 
exertion would be used to repair the loss, in order once more 
to meet and give battle to the victorious enemy. The ware- 
houses and timber-yards of merchants and of builders, would 
be ransacked to supply the necessary steres,—the parks and 
forests would he stripped of their trees,—all thie shipwrights 
would be collected in the royal deck-yards, and the roads 
would be covered with artificers travelling from the interior 
to lend their aid. The work would go on night and day, and a 
new fleet would speedily be built and manned. 

-Such would be the consequences ef the destruction of a 
great British fleet in the present times: instead of sinking 
under such a calamity, v we should .only rise more determined 
and terrible, because every man amongst us sees that our naval 
superiority has become the only s saferuard of our existence as a 
state. ‘This should lead us to adopt a new system of martial! 
policy upon a more enlarged plan. Instead of resigning our- 
selves: to despair, after an unsuccessful attempt to rescue any 
part of the continent from the yoke of France, we should only 
heroused to greater exertions. If we acted thus vigorously in 
offensive war, as- we have done in naval, what nation could 
fesist us? The usurper of Europe, bold as he is, would 
tremble on the throne, and the people of the world would flock 
to our standard. by myriads, and would look up to us as their 


saviours and instructors in the art of war. We have increased’ 


in wealth, and this increase has had a favourable effect on-our 
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eur population, but the system. of employing armies in the 
conquest of petty colonies, instead of large and rich ones, 
prevents our military strength from increasing. 

Though we are pleased with many of Captain P.’s observa- 
tions, yet we do not approve of his unwillingness to do justice - 
to the unparalleled efforts of our country. Have we not more 
large and rich colonies than any other nation, acquired by the 
valour of our fleets and armies? “The isles of Bourbou and 
France, and the valuable spice islands have lately fallen, and, 
in all probability, Java will next be added to the British empires 
But the largest and richest possessions are not always.the most 
to be desired, their situation is also to be considered. Gibraltar 
and St. Helena are mere rocks, but their situation, in respect 
to the commerce of the Mediterranean and the East Indies, 
renders them of more value than if they contained mines of 
silver and gold. 

The secondary causes of general failures in war are either 
defective military institutions, a wrong-treatment of the natives 
of the country which i is the seat of war, or a mistaken policy 
in regard to powers which are either neutral, or at cast not 
principals in the quarrel. Ass military institutions cannot be 
made perfect all at once, no British ministry ought to ve cen- 
sured in an unquolified manner for the defects in our military 
establishments, if it should appear that thty have received 
them ina worse state from their predec essors, OF if they have 
not had fair time to inguire into, and improve, them. ‘he 
general principles upon which a nation ought to act in war 
wre first to endeavour to make the people of every country 
which you enter, either as a conqueror or as an ally, your 
friends ; secondly, to decline, or refuse, the alliance of such 
states whose friendship is more fatal to you than their enmity ; 
thirdly, respect, in all cases, the law of nations: Be a true 
friend to your allies in adversity: Be an open, a determined, 
a terrible enemy. Support not only your interest but your 
dignity, for, whenever you forget the latter, you lose sight of 
the former. An insult should therefore be resented more 
deeply than an injury, and the honour of a great nation should 
be as spotless as that of a soldier. 

Our author says we ought, if we find France herself unas- 
sailable, to endeavour to make conqtiests in Holland, in the 
Netherlands, and in the north of Germany, since continental 
are, in general, more beneficial than i. sular, conquests, and the 
nearer home that we can act the better. We must watch’ 

ortunities of acting with constant energy wpon plans pre- 
viously digested; we must assist our allies when. we cannot 
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conquer for ourselves ; we must attack islands when it is not 
convenient to attack the Continent ; but we must never neglect 
to employ our arms in vigorous external war somewhere, 
although, if we had been free to choose, we might have fixed 
upon another scene of action. 

When war has broken out between two great nations, there 
can be no safe neutrality for any third power except an armed 
neutrality. It has been the policy of all warlike nations, after 
having attained the highest rank, to allow little independent 
kingdoms to exist around them. In case of a war, these little 
states cannot possibly remain neutral, and, though apparently 
free to choose, the history of the world has _shewn that they 

always rank themselves under the banners of the most power- 
ful. Their nominal independence sweetens the bitter pill of 
subjection. The. subdivisions of the continent form at this 
moment the strength of France. ‘The confederation of the 
Rhine has been artfully framed by Buonaparte with this view. 
If the comparative strength of Austria and France should be 
suddenly reversed, all the little princes who compose that con- 
federacy, forgetful that they owe their power ‘to Buonaparte, 
would instantly turn their backs upon him, and he would have 
no other sutisfaction but that of loudly lamenting the ingrati- 
tude of mankind. We have at present so great a naval supe 
tiority, that it mi.J t be expected all the islands of the world, 
as well as every Commercial pation which is separated from the 
Continent of Europe by the sea, would declare for us, and 
follow our stand ined: as the Rheuish confederates follow Buona- 
parte. This would actually be the case if we adopted a more 
Vigorous system of martial policy. .What,can be the cause 
that the United States of America, whose whole soul seems 
wrapt up ii commerce, co not declare for us, since they are 
not siroug enough to command that kind of neutrality which 
they themseives desire? * | candiscover no reason,” says Cap- 
tainPusley, ‘fexcept that they foresee the consequences likely to 
arise froin our timid po'ic y- Should they make war against 
us, it will excite neither anger nor Surprize : : mankind have in 
ail ages worshipped the rising sun. 

T ‘hat part of our national policy which has provoked Captain 
P.’s most vogualified ceusure ts our constant desire to court 
the friendship ‘of all nations indiscriminately, even the most 
weak and contemptible. ‘The alliance of petty states to a 
nation in our situation is a burthen, not a benedit, aud-he hopes 
that we shall uo longer waste our resources in atten: ptiag to 
restore such allies to their former dominions, a labour as endless 
and nwerefitable as the task of Sisyphus. Jt is such an inevi- 
table fatality of the lesser states to follow the str ronger im war, 
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that if we could overturn all the potentates set up by Buona- 
parte, and re-establish the Stadtholder, the king of Sardinia, 
the republicks of Switzerland, Genoa, and Venice, the grand 
duke of Tuscany, the Pope, &c. if we were to place on the 
throne of tiese little states, branches of our own royal family, 
or English noblemen, still if we left. the subdivisions of the 
Continent in their present state, we should find, on a new war, 
that we had only wrested the sword from one set of enemies, 
and transferred it into the hands of others, no Jess ready to 
employ it for our destruction. Whether the ruler of the Dutch 
be called king Louis, Napoleone, or Prince of Orange, Holland 
will always be equally our foe, until we reduce it into a pro- 
vince of Great Britain, or make ourselves stronger than France 
by other conquests. Mr. Leckie, in his historical survey of 
the foreign atiairs of Great Britain, seems to be the first 
Englishman in modern times who has brought forward to 
public view, the doctrine “ that a stationary power cannot pos- 
sibly resist an increasing one, and that itis, therefore, right 
for a nation, in our present situation, to conquer from a princi- 
ple of self-preservation.”’ | _# 

Captain P. reprobates our unambitious policy: if we get 
hold of some worthless rock, we keep it, but if we conquer 
some great island or province, we generally give it up at peace. 
The people of the country which we have abandoned are 
oppressed more than before by their former masters, who think 
that we have shaken their allegiance. Is this conduct of ours 
reconcileable either to wisdom or justice? If we acted on a 
contrary system, and declared that we would maintain our 
conquests to the last extremity, the inhabitants, knowing that 
we would not forsake them, would join us toaman. Our 
unambitious, unwarlike, policy, is thus the cause which has 
added strength to French parties, in 2]! countries in which we 
have ever acted. “ Sir Samuel Auchmuty, in his letter to Mr. 
Windham, dated Monte Video, 1807, states, that, until a pro- 
mise net to give up the country to Spain at a peace is made, 
we must expect to find the great body of the natives of that 
province either open or secret eremies.” | 

If we had taken possession of Sicily tor ourselves in the 
veer 1505,.as Lord. Nelson recommended, the people, wishing 
or a change of government, would have been unwilling to 
oppose us, and we should have ‘feund ourselves about seven 
millions sterling richer than we are at present. If we had 
entered Sicily as conquerors, we should shave emoyed the 
revenue of government, and saved the subsidies. The people 
ef Sicily detest the French, and glory in the massacre of that 
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nation, but a doubt arises whether they may not hate their 
present government as much, or more, than the French. They 
wished to. consider themselves.as subjects of king George, and 
when told that we came only as allies, they were dissatisfied. 
Our author thinks that we have committed a solecism in poh- 
tics which no other nation would have committed; we have 
heen paying tribute to that government for the rivilege of 
being allowed to defend it, w hen it cannot defend itself, con- 
trary to our own interest, and to that of the Sicilian nation. 

We are not disposed to go all lengths with Captain P.; the 
conduct of ministers in their arduous struggle against France 
is worthy of the highest commendation, and, if they have not 
done so much as some think they ought to hdire done, it was 
not for want of zeal in the service of their country. - We do 
net desire to be a conquering nation ; our reputation for jus- 
tice, and the respect which we shew for the rights of other 
nation®, will, doubtless, in the end, be. more beneficial to us 
than the perfidious and rapacious conduct of Buonaparte. 

Our author thinks that if we had interposed with a British 
army to save Austria at the battle of Marengo or Austerlitz, 
we should have made ourselves both glorious and terrible in 
Europe ; instead of which, by confining ourselves.to pecu- 
niary ends, by a display of wealth, not of power, we have 
ueither made ourselves beloved nor feared. Prussia, after 
having so often profited by our subsidies, abruptly turned against 
us, and not only cheated,, but derided and insulted us, by the 
shameful seizure of Hanoves. This insult, we. resented by a 
declaration of war, but it was a declaration only. When 
Prussia afterwards quarclled with France, instead of flying 
with open arins to receive her again into our friendship, policy 
required of us to grant her a truce, but we should not have 
forgiven her insult, until she had humbled herself before us. 
‘Lhose who think that if we should ever carry our arms into 
the North of Germany, it would be more proper for us to 
rcinstate such a treacherous power as -Prussia in its former 
deminions, than to conquer them for ourselves, must have 
very extraordinary notions both of justice and policy. Instead 
of imitating the “‘grovelling ostrich, we should soar like the 
cavle ; paltry conquests excite little jealousy in others ; great 
ceuquests -give rise to loud and continued clamours, but the 
wai like spirit by which alone they can be effected commands 
respect. ‘The Romans, when Hannibal was at their gates, had 
n¢ct.a single ally, byt when they triumphed over Carthage, all 
the nations vied with ‘each other for the honour of serving 
under the Roman eagles’both -by sea and land; an uscfsl 
lesson for us, “ and thank God we have still sufficient power 


. 
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‘** in our hands to make allies by the Roman method, if we 
“ choose to adopt it.” 

Want of information, as well as inadequacy of force, has 
been greatly prejudicial to us in our military operations. Go- 
vernment has generally received from British subjects of the 
most acknowledged talents very unsatisfactory information 
upon the state of foreign countries, which they have hatl every 
opportunity" of examining. “The French, on the contrary, 
hold out encouragement to those who present them with useful 
information, or who compose able memoirs Spon, any country. 
They have a particular office in their. war “dep: artmeéent for 
receiving and distributing militat¥ information of every kind. 

Captain P. takes a view of the war in Spain, according fo 
the principles of a vigorous martial policy. There is no 
country in the world which we could have chosen ‘for thé theatre 
of action, where all imaginable circumstances, physical as 
well as moral, ‘could have possibly favoured us so much as 
they did in Spain. Three centuries ago, the energy and 
valour of Spain threatened the subjugation of all Europe ; 
he “enlarges on the necessity of mixing politics with war; a 


general ought himself, if not equally fit for negotiating as for’ 


fighting, to have a just and distinct idea of the policy most 
proper to be pursued towards the country in which he acts, 
and should be fully capable of pointing out to his superiors 
at home, and to his colleague, the ambassador abroad, the ever- 
varying obstacles that from time to time oppose his success. 

He descants on the impolicy of granting subsidies to foreign 
powers; if we had sect out upon a system of. subsidizing all 
the other maritime powers, great and small, from the Dutch, 

Spaniards, and Danes, down to the Venetians and Genoese, 

in order to fight against the French by sea, whilst we hired 
Austrians, Russians, &c. to oppose thein by laid, we should, 
most certainly, at this moment, have been a province of 
France. ‘It ought to’ be a general rule never to subsidize, 

except on occasions of extraordinary distress on the part of a 
very deserving ally. 

Our author offers some plausible’ reasons for acting upon 
the offensive in war with France. If we confine ourselves to 
a war purely defensive, pinning our faith, and testing our 
hopes, upon the exertions of foreign princes and mobs, we 


shall be left without a straw to lean upon, and sh: all, in att™" 


human-probability, be forced to make peace after an inglorious 
and useless war. France is so impoverished.and exh qusted, 
that were ive at this moment to stake France e proper, and Great 
Britain single handed, he has no doubt that we shauld be able 
to encounter the French with armies equal to, or greater iii 
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numbers, than any that the: could bring into the field against 
us. All tyrannical governments are weak at home, though, 
when they carry their arms abroad, they are strong and for- 
midable in. offensive war. We should, therefore, whilst we 
havethe power, attack such an enemy at home, where he is weak 
and detested, and strike at the fountain head of his resources. 

Had we kept possession of Walcheren, the navigation of 
the Scheldt. would have been rendered in a great measure 
useless to the enemy; we had there the finest point from 
whence to attempt not merely the destruction of ships and 
gun boats, but the permanent conquest of Holland, a thing’ 
which we ought always to have in view. Walcheren, he thinks, 
‘would have been, by the assistance of a flotilla, almost as 
defensible as Gibraltar, nor would it require a much greater 
garrison than that fortress does in: time of war with: Spain. 
If the loss of Walcheren may be: considered as‘a matter of 
regret, our evacuation of Danish Zealand in 1807, is a ‘mea- 
sure which cannot be too deeply lamented: ~He reasons on 
‘the impolicy and injustice of replacing foreign princes uneon- 
ditionally, in their former dominions, and maintains that 
nothing can be more impolitic than for us to waste our resources 
in. vain attempts to re-establish these princes, contrary to our 
own interest, and to the wishes of the people of other-coun- 
tries. The only two deposed princes who have any claims 
upon us in this respect, are the present Prince of Orange, and 
the king of Sicily, and even their claims lie thinks are of a 
very questionable nature. 

In a general view of foreign affairs, he thinks that a war 
with America would lead to some internal revolution, sub- 
versive of that overgrown democracy, which would only be 
a just punishment -of its premature ambition. On the other 
hand, a’war with America would also be very disadvantageous 
to us. The most ample successes in’, transatlantic warfare, 
however ‘they might add to our own power, would in 
nothing diminish that of France. The vital interests 
of Great Britain lie not beyond the Atlantic, but in Europe; 
the freedom of the Spanish Peninsula.is more precious to us 
than al) the mines or commerce of the Spanish American 
colonies. Captain P. then proceeds to descant on the terms 

which we ought to treat with our allies and withourenemies; 
to have a safe, permanent, and honourable peace with France 
will be utterly impossible, until we increase our own strength, 
and diminish that of our enemies, by a vigorous system of 
warfare. : 

He says that the only proper definition of a military nation 
that can be given, is one that prospers in war; he confesses 
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that we ourselves are not a military nation, but, it is generally 
admitted, that the French are, As it is impossible to think 
of the French without the long train of crimes and miseries 
which they have inflicted and suffered, we are too apt to 
associate these horrible ideas with their success in war, and 
the thought of our becoming « military nation makes us 
shudder. But the successes of the French have been gained 
not by means, but in spite, of their sufferings and injustice ; 
he maintains that a free government is essential, commerce 
advantageous, and other arts not prejudicial, tothe views of a 
military nation, and if we act in future with more energy and 
perseverance, Great Britain has a sufficient military force, 
and a favourable opportunity for destroying the French empire. 
He censures the want of spirit which we have hitherto evinced 
in our operations by land. and the system which has induced 
us to abandon: many valuable settlements without necessity, 

Captain Pasley, in his zeal to serve his country, has not 
scrupled to recommend some measures that are evidently con- 
trary to justice. As we are of opinion that true p: liey is 

always consistent with equity and justice, we do not hesitate 

to condemn any depravation of the moral principle, whether 
in nations or individuals. Great Britain has always been 
remarkable for the justice with which she has fulfilled her 
treaties with foreign nations; indeed, if our glory had been 
built upon the narrow and selfish principles which have cha- 
racterized other governments, we should not now be’ hailed 
as the world’s last hope, against the lawless aggtessions of 
tyrants. A nation may prosper fora time through injustice 
and oppression, yet in the end she will defeat her own object, 
and we are more inclined to favour the uprightness and inte- 
grity which charaeterized Sir William Temple>in his foreign 
negotiations, than to adopt that Machiavelian policy, which 
Captain P. recommends. 

Having thus presented to our readers a general semmary of 
the more important braoches of the arguinent which Captain 
Pasley’s book is intended to.illustrate, we have only to. lament 
our inability, or rather our want of space, to’ follow him 
through all its subordinate details. . Ga iptain Pasley’s dis- 
quisition comprebends between five and. six hundred pies ; 
it embraces so much matter for solid reflection, and abounds 
with so many examples of clear and accurate reasoning, that 
in the brief analysis of its contents, with which we have here 
undertaken to furnish the public, we have not been altogether 
"able to render that justice to the whole performance of the 
author, which its merits, as au entire composition, deserve. 
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Captain Pasley appears to be a man of a very independent 
mind ; he writes like an enthusiast, but he seems on every 
subject he handles, to be little influenced by the genius of 
imitation ; he every where thinks for himself, and his mind, if 
we may judge from his pages in the work before us, is well stored 
with materials of no common utility. Although there are many 
points on which we differ materially from Captain Pasley, still 
we recommend his book as containing a valuable portion of 
information on subjects of great national importance at this 
time. The perusal of it will suggest ideas which are not 
obvious, being drawn from sources not easily accessible. We 
wish our ‘military officers in general, who are abroad on foreign 
service, would imitate his example in collecting intelligence 
for the benefit of our country. His style is in many respects 
reprehensible, but its general fault is, that itis too declamatory. 
That ardent love of his country, and that solicitude for her 
welfare, which pervade his book, will atone for many defecis 
of style, and many inaccuracies of expression, in one whd, 
from his profession, the world naturally supposes to be more 
familiar with war than politics, and more accustomed to wield 
the sword than the pen. 
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Remarks on the Version of the New Testament, lately edited by 
the Unitarians, with the Title of “ An Improv ed Version, upon 
the Basis of Archbishop Newcome’s New Translation, with a 
corrected Text, aud Notes critical and-explanatory. Loucon. 
1808.” Being a dispassionate Appeal to Christians of various 
Denominations, on some of the first and most generally received 
Doctrines of the Bible. By the Rev. Edward Nares, M. A. 
Rector of Biddenden, Kent; author of the Bampton Lec- 
ture Sermons, for 1805, a 8Svo. London. Cadell and 
Davies, Pp. 253, 1810. 


In an introduction to these Remarks, it-is observad that the 
improved version first came into the author’s possession in the 
month of May, 1809, and that, having perused but. little of it, 
he found much to object to, but nothing that did not appear to 
him very easy toanswer. He therefore, in’ some haste, autho- 
rised the editors of the British Critic to announce to the pub- 
lic, that he was preparing, for the press, remarks on the New 
Version. Since that, the same work has engaged the attention 
of other critics, to whom the. author modestly alludes as more 
able and eminent than himself. Feeling the necessity of his 
ewn interference to be, in a great degree, thus superseded, he 
abandoned his idea of a distinct publication, and transmitted 
all he had written to the Editors of the British Critic, not ins 
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tending, at the time, to adopt any other method of communi- 

cating his sentiments to the public. But that which he trans- 
mitted, exceeding the ordinary limits of the Review, the idi- 
tors concluded the second article with a statement to that 
effect, with the addition of his initials. Conceiving this as a 
pledge by which he stood committed to the public, he deemed 
it necessary to get back the papers he had transmitted to the 
editors of the -British “Critic, and so the world is, at 
length, favoured with the work now before us. 

The author, considering the interval that elapsed between the 
first notice given, and the actual publication of his book, is 
apprehensive that his answer may be expected to be 
more complete, from the opportunity afforded him to prepare 
materials. In modest distrust, however, of his work, he de- 
-clares, that. he has compose& it ‘under cixcumstances of ‘peculiar 
disadvantage, * without assistance from any pudtic library, and, 
(with two exceptions only) without the smailest intercourse upon 
the subject with any other persons whatsoever. And,” he adds, 
“| wish it to be understood, that my only motive for meution- 
ing these things, is, that I should be extremely sorry tu have it 
supposed, that what I have found to say upon the subject, does 
in reality.amount to somuch as one fourth part of the just 
_ defence which the church, has it in her.power to make.”* —° 


Far from considering these as circumstances of disadvantage _ 


to the doctrines the author would maintain, we think that 
they denve a support in the poverty, if we may so say, of his 
materials. For here we have a respectable scholar, precluded, 
ina great measure, by the retirement of his situation, from 
the society of the learned, and from the command of books, 
and constantly engaged in expounding the great traths of Christ’s 
gospel, to a large congregation of his fellow. Christians, dis- 
passionately supporting doctrines which the general tenoyr of 
the Scriptures, as they are perused without any undue bias, 
conveys, to an-unprejudiced mind; doctrines which, we shall 
see, as we proceed, are true, as the Scriptures are true, even 
though all the passages objected to as interpolations or corrup- 
tions should be given up, and for ever abandoned. ‘The right 
mode by which we must hope to arrive at truth and correctness, 
even ii all ordinary cases, Is, by considering the intention of 
the instructor, and the spirit of the instruction needed ; but, in 
matters of divine revelation, for our. knowledge of which we 
are wholly indebted to writings that have come to us through 
many generations, and in which various-readings must be exe 
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pected, this is absolutely necessary, itis, indeed, the only means 
hy which we can expect to overcome the confusion that those 
readings must occasion, and to arrive at scriptural truth. It is 
on this excellent principle that Mr. Nares conducts his work, 
and his conclusions are, consequently, satisfactory. 

Our author makes some judicious observations on the strata- 
gems to which it has been proposed to resort, with a view to 
bring the Unitarian tenets into notice. Among these, we know 
none likely to be more mischievous tothe scriptural doctrine of 
the Trinity, than that of abridging works,of writers of eminence, | 
who were known to be favourers of that doctrine, of all that is ° 
peculiar to those notions of the T renity, which they believed 
and asserted. 


** Jt has of Jate been propased bya dnepeh and generally a very 
ingenuous writer, of the Unitarian, party, for. the express. purpose of 
propagating their dnti-Trinitarian notions,.to publish selections from 
the works of eminent Trinitarians, such»as,,Law's ‘ Serious Cail,’ 
and Bishop Jeremy Tay/or's ‘ Rule of Holy..Living.and Dying, ‘.un- - 
mized with those sentiments which th, Unitarians deem unfounded in 
the Gospel.’ Now, without attempting to dispute the right, which the 
Unitarians may freely enjoy of propagating their own tenets ja-distinct 
works, surely it would be dealing very unfairly by Trinitarian writers, 
and indeed misleading the public greatly to publish such works as 
theirs, subject to a stadied curtailment of the most essential doctrines 
of their creed, 

«The writer I allude to, declares that he thinks Trinitarian Prayers, 
and. Trinitarian Hymns, have done at Jeast as much to make Trinita- 
rianism appear Christianity, as. any reasoning, and certainly as. any 
appeal to.the Scriptures. ..Be ‘it so. yet. if, the composers of those 
prayers, and, hymns. thought and fede that their doctrines. were strictly 
conformable, tothe Scriptures, surely Unitarians, have no right to turn 
their works against themselves. I call upon the devout admirers of 
Dr. Watts’s pathetic hymns, for instance, to coritemplate: the injury 
that might be done to that picus and good ‘man, by such a partial 
selection from his. works, published as his. own devorionary composi- 
tious: sa strong were Ais feelings on the subject of the Trinity, s 
forward and so earnest was he to bear testimony to the truth of it, as 
a fundamental of his faith, that.one whale division of his Hymns i in 
some Editions, (if, 1 am not much mistaken,) is appropriated to .the 
doxoloxy alone, wherein under a great variety of farms, he) gives glory 
to the FATHER, the SON, andthe HOLY GHOST.” . 


This is a stratagem so ungenerous, dnd so much at variance 
with that love of truth by which all controversy should be 
regulated, that we earnestly hope it will never be sanctioned by 
the Unitarians, nor by any other persons calling themselves 
Christians, and it is propérly resented by Mr. Nares. He pro- 
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ceeds to notice the asperity of language with which the Trini- 
tarian doctrines are noticed in some periodical publications, 
particularly in the monthly repository. At the same time, he 
_earefully excludes the publication to which his remarks apply, 
from any charge of this kind; justly observing, however, with 
respect to the gencral effect of the publication, 


** An improved version, and a corrected text, must necessarily imply 
a previous capability of improvement and need of correction, It is 
fit, therefore, that the real state of the case should be fairly and impar- 
tially represented ; and here’f am happy to be able to give the Editors 
praise. The introduction to this Version for the most part is very 
good, as an historical memoir ; it brings into a smal} compass a large 
mass of important information ; it is, in short, chiefly an abridgement 
of the Prolegomena of Grieslach, and consequently must contain 
most of what we want to Know, of the exact state’ and cifCnmstances 
of ‘the text of the New Testiinenit'? "still, however, I have ‘some few 
observations to make upon the sbyect.* B blicat Criticisns is a branch 
of study Fittle thought of by the generality of people ; what'is put be- 
fore thém they are able to ‘read, and fronrthar to tornt their ideas ; bat 
how that which is put'before them, has been prepared and compiled, 
they are very little able to judge. “Phe present ecifion is set forth as 
an Improved Version of the New Testament, fornied on a particularly 
correct text} with an intent to get cid of certain ‘doctrines, as paipsbie 
corraptions of Christianity ; imp/ying certaitily, that anotmproved 
Version and cérrected’ text, were wanting for these putpdses ; “and 
consequently that all other texts and translations were not only faulty, 
and defective, but calculated to mislead’ the public in points of great 
importance ; especially the received text and cowmon version, which 
the Editors more immediately protess to have improved upon and 
amended They adopt, we are told, Archbishop Néewtome’s version 
and Griestach's text. This is well, and [do not wish to object to it, 
because bo: h Newcome and Griesbach ‘were great criti¢s,’ and have 
shown themselves fy no means inclined to deprive the” ‘Unitarians of 
any tolerably fair advantages. 

““T mast, however,” Mr. Narescontinues, “haveleavetoenquire what 
is the full amount atid exact valué of their labours, ‘with a vi w tothe dss- 
putes hetween Trinitariansand Unitarians. Pdectare't hat it appears to nie 
to be perfectly trifling, or rather of no seriousaccountat all. Thiscan only 
be said upon the authority of some examination and serutityy of mai- 
ters ; Lreally think then, that the amendments and’ alterations result- 
ing from the labours of all the modern erities, ate excce ingly insigni- 
ficant, as to the real contents of the sacred writings, though extremely 
valuable in many respects, perhaps I may reasonably add, en this very 
account. I would not be thought inclined to withhold the praise that 
is justly due to the extraordinary exertions of the German critics, 





« * The Eclectic Review should be consulted.” 
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Wetstein, Semler, Griestach, &c.; they: have-certainly great claims te 
our admiration, they have studied ‘bard and done much ; ; so much, that 
I am frequently as much astonished at their labours, as any of those 
can be, who are most sangnine about the general result of their pains : 
still I must declare that I think much of their time has, as it turns out, 
been spent in vain, but certainly so, with respect to all that relates to 
the doctrine of the Tritjity, &c. 

** T will explain as well asi can what I wish tosay. It is well 
known that when Dr. Mili first published his various lections to. the 
amount, as it was calculated of 30,000, infidels began to triumph, and 
some over-timid Christians were panic-struck ; there may Le infidels, 
and there may. be tender-minded Christians at .this moment, to whom 
the sound of 150,000 various readies may be alike acceptable or un- 


"acceptable, only in.a much greater, degree. I would got dothe Editors 


any injustice ; they themselves, certainly state the case perfectly well 
in one-part ot their introduction ;.they observe, p. xxvii, that ‘* these 
various readings, thoagh very numerous, do not in,any degree affect 
the.geveral credit and integrity of ‘the text.. The general uniformity 
of which, in so many copies, scattered through. all countries in the 
known world, and in so great a variety of languages, is truly astonish- 
ing, and demonstrates both the veneratuon in which the scriptures were 
held, and the great care which was taken in transcribing them. Of 
the hundred and fifty thousand various readings, which have been dis- 
covered by the sagacity and, diligence of collators, not one-tenth, -nor 
one-hundredth part. make any perceptible, ar. at least any material 


alteration in.the sense. This will appear credible, if we consider that 


every, the minutest deviation, from. the received text, has been care- 
fully noted, so that the insertion cr omission of an article, the substi- 
tution of a word forits equivalent, the transposition of a word or two 
in a sentence, and even variations in orthograpby have been added to 
the catalogue of various readings.’ 

‘* Now this representation of matters is exceedingly just, and tends 
to show what is the exact amount of the assistance derived from the 
jabours. ef modern collators. They have, with infinite pains most cer- 
tainly, amassed an immense quantity of information, to thi: end only 


. a8 it appears to me, namely, to prove that we could either have done 


without the information, or that the acquisition only tends to fix us all 
exactly where we were before.” 

Here we find persotis, professedly unfriendly to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, who have united 'to send into the world x publica- 
tion that should shake that doctrine, declaring, that of the:hun- 
dred and fifty thousand various readings, which have been dis- 
covered by the sagacity and diligence of collutors, not one-tenth, 
nor one-hundredth part, make any perceptible, or at Teast any ma- 
terial alteration im the sense. Can any thing more strongly point 
out the futility of their publication ? or can eny thing more 
satisfactorily establish the important conclusion of our author, 
that the labours of these critics tend fo fix us exactly where we 


were before ? 
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In farther confirmation of this important fact, it is’ ably 
shown, that, even though all the objected passages which. are 
supposed particularly to favour the doctrine of the Trinity 
should be abandoned, the doctrine has still been believed; ac- 
cording to the general spirit of the Scripture, and acknowledged 
to hnve beén so believed, by persons who have themselves been 
the least disposed to make any favourable concession on its 
behalf. ‘We will here give-the words of Mr. Nares: 


‘« The Editors in their introductidn lay a stress on three passages 
only, as. ef great importance to their cause, viz. Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
iii, 16; 1 John v. 7. But Dr. Carpenter, in bis sermon at Bristol, 
June 1908, in which he recommends the Improved Version in the 

strongest terms, selects twenty passages, w hich, as he says, have ‘ con- 
nection with the Unitgrian tenets,” and which the Improved Version 
has properly corrected. to the great benefit, as is implied, of the publie 
in general. Now, let every one of these passages be turned against 
it I can prove that Trinitarians bave heretofore felt strong enough 
a them, I ihink J shail show at once that the improvements and 
corrections. of the present Editors, are really of no account at all, as to 
the questions between us and them. The Eclectic Reviewers, who 
have given us a critique on the, Improved Version, that abounds in 
learning and information, incline to give up ail the three passages in 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iii. 16; John vy. 7... I have said-what | think 
of thena in, my book, to which I must now refer; but I shall here beg 
leave to observe; that in regard to two of the three, viz. } ‘Tim. ii. 10. 
and 1 John v. 7 ; the Unitarians themselves seem to me to admit the 
fact, viz. that ‘I'rinitarians do.quite as well without them, for one of 
their arguments (aud bo weak one certainly) to prove them spurious, 
is, that they were never cited in the disputes betweenthe Athanasians 
and Arians. Now when we consider the exact nature of these dis- 
putes, whichever side we take, it is certainly a plain proof, that (against 
Unitarians,) neither party thought the canon witi-out these texts as 
now read, deficient in proper evidences that Christ was a-super-ange- 
lic pre-existent Being, nayeven GOD.» I say, whichever side we take, 
because I must confess that Arians (and I might add Secmians) seem 
to me by tieir interpretations, to prove the point more strongly against 
Unitarians than the orthodox Trinitarians ; for jf the ‘scriptural ex- 
pressions are really such as to induce Arians and Socinians toacknow- 
ledge Christ to be a sufordinale or factitious God, rather thar believe- 
him to be mere man, surely the dilemma to.which they reduce them- 
selves is a striking proof, that they would never run so much. greater 
a risk than the proper Trinitarians. of trenching upon the Unity, ex- 
cept that his mere bumanjty appears at all events, irreconcileable to 
the language of Scripture. 
The Negative testimony, therefore, of Athanasians and Arians 
in sir dhapanea, against these passages, is to me, as far asit is valid, a 


plain: proot that as tothe main quesuon, they are really of no account 
at all ;. we may retain them or give them. up as we please ; all that” 
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they are supposed to contain is to be found elsewhere, iv the most 
newly corrected text of Seripture, and the most modern versions, not 
excepting the present improved one ; besides it appears from the Fdi- 
tor’s own note, that in regard to 1 John v. 7, Erasmus, Zuinglius, 
Luther did without it, and more recently, as Mr. Porson observes, 
Simon, La Crove, Michaelis and Griestach, whom Dr. Carpenter par-_ 
ticularly callsva * liberal 7rinttarian.’”* 


Mr. Nares next-proceeds te examine. the passages which Dr, 
Carpenter dwells upon, first observing, 


9D 
fe Tris at,Jeast. implied, both by the Editors and their supporters, if 

not expressly insisted, upon, that the a were never Lefore provides! 
With so correct a text, oF so impartia Version, as in the present in- 
stance ; but what if Ty produce a Greek Text and an English Version, 

nearly an hundred years Dali tha : is, all printed and published, before 

the WPetsteias (the young HM ast) or Grieshachs were heard of or 
known ; agreeing iff most poft te ith even the second Edition of 
Grieskach, Newcome, and even thé Haproved Version itself? 1 have 
now lying before we, then; an Editionof the NewTestament in Grecs 

tnt Anylivk, published inv two volumes in the ‘years 1715 and 1718. 
have “bee n careful to collate: more than once this very Edition word 
tor word with Griestach’s secgnd Edition, and E must protest that the 
variations in general are so frivolous, that, if a correct text was all | 
wanted, I could freely commit to the flames nearly the whole that | 
have acquired from Griestach. In the Edition that I speak of, (which 
the learned in general will know to be Dr. /ells’s) there are many 

variations and deviations from the received text,-but it so happens that 
scarcely any of importance occur, that are not particularly approved by 

Griestach. Even the English Jersion and paraphrase have the sanc- 
tion of Archbishop. Newcome in many points of great importance, so 
that for-my oun studies, [ have really gained little from the'most mi- 
pate examinauen of Griestach's numerous references, Nex comes 
translation, or the Verston before us, eXcept the satisfaction of being 
assured that I was quite safe long ago, and that the public might have 
been so Q5 or G2 years at least, before the appearance of the preseut 
Jinproved Version.” 


For further information as to the general authenticity of the 
sacred text, and how little it requires.to be changed, we must 
refer our readers to the introduction, which is a vilyable com- 
position, teucifig to remove all alarin that may arise from va- 
rious readings, by showing them -to be generally unimportant, 
and not in any way affecting the eneral tenour of the Seri ip- 
tures, on which the doctrine of the Trinity, aud of the atone- 
ment, so closely connected with it, is founded. We-have not 
been sparing in our extracts to convey the spirit of the work, 
aud we think. thet the author has done an aceeptable service w 
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the cause of pure Christianity, by the liberal mode in which he 
introduces his remarks. ‘There is one passage in his introduc- 
tion which we wish, indeed, had been worded with more 
caution. 


I have now,” he says, ‘‘ nearly brought this long introduction to 
a conclusion; but I cannot yet dismiss it, without expressing a hope 
that the cause I plead, will be found to be not that of the established 
charch ouly, but of many denominations of dissenters.” 


The unguarded part, as it appears to us, of this pooregt> is 
the allusion of Mr. Nares tothe cause of the Establishéd Church, 
contrasting it with that of many denominations of Dissenters. 
He might have taken a much higher ground, and, from’ the 
respectability of his labours, have expressed a hope, well- 
founded we do not hesitate to add, that the cause he was plead- 
ing was the cause of the church of Christ. If he had 
chosen he might have added, of the established chureh, conse- 
quently, since she isa pure branch of the church of Christ. It 
Is, indeed, only in this latter view, that we think it of impor- 
tance that her cause should be pleaded |, and we have judged it 
right to offer this remark, in the fear that a bare allusion to 
the Established Church may not ¢ommand that attention from 
all persons which cannot wisely be withholden froin these 
remarks. 


Mr. Nares commences his remarks by observing, that, 


This Verston of the New Testament, published as the ditle-page’ 
sets forth, ‘ By a Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
practice of virtue by the Distri/ution of Bovks, dematds particular 
consideration, If it is really so improved a version as itis stated to be ; 
if the text is carefully corrected, as it is pretended ; but above all, if 
the accompanying notes are properly illustrative of the Christian doc- 
trines, then not only all the members of the established church of 
these realms, but almost every denomination of Dissetters from the 
estabdlishiment are extravagantly wrong. Calvinists, Armiuidns, Bap- 

tists, Ar labaptists, Quakers, Papists, nav, even Arians, Semi-Arians, 
and Socinians, all are in a gross error; those only may be beld to be 
right who are the immediate disciples of the following contempotary 
authorities : Dr. Priestley, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Lindsey, Mr, Evan- 
son, Mr. Jones, and the several Unitarian contributors tothe Thedlo- 
gical Repositury.* For though Archbishop Newcome is held cat as a 





‘* * Some distinctions seem necessary here, which we cannot take 
upon us tosettie. ‘Lhe general Baptists are, we believe, regarded as 
Unitarians ; and from a note in the Monthly Repository tor July last, 
we learn that low Arianism is considered as entitled to that distinction, 
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sort of model in the title-page, his authority is made light of, when- 
ever it appears to be much against them; and we are expressly told in 
a note on the first Epistle of St. John, that nothing but ‘ the clear and 
discriminating light diffused over the obscurities of the sacred Scriptures 
by the venerable Theophilus Lindsey, and his coadjutors Jebb, Priest- 
Jey, Wakefield, and others,’ could ‘ purity the Christian religion from 
those numerous and enormous corruptions which have so ‘jong dis- 
figured its doctrines and impeded its progress.” This is speaking out 
plainly, though it rather surprises me that none of these names appear 
in the title-page to recommend the book, while é«o Archbishops are 
selected for thjs purpose ; for besides the learned Primate of Ireland, 
a motto is adopted from Archlishop Parker's Preface to the Bishop's — 
Bible, by way surely of a second decoy, to the unwary members of the 
Church ; I can hardly bring myself to consider this circumstance in 
any other light.” 


Mr. Nares next very properly resents the boast immodestly 
made by the Editors ‘of this Vers ‘ion, of the encouragement 
which they profess. to have experienced from the liberal and 
enlightened, 





« In their Introduction, the Editors boast of the encouragement 
they have received fromthe &déeral and enlightened. How much could 
I wish that all such terms-could be avoided. It is thus that a noun 
adjective is ofien made to contain an argument. If those are the 
only enlightened who would encourage the sale and distribution of this 
edition, ail critictsm is superseded —I must incur the charge of dulness 

and ignorance for merely attempting it, and certainly of ijliberality for 
presuming to undeceive the public. The title-page contains many 
bold assumptions of this nature. The Version is declared to bean 
improved one, the text a corrected one, and the object of the Society 
is stated to be, the Promotion of Cristian Knowiedge. [am not 





though, ‘in strictness of speech, the latter ought to be confined en- 
tirely to the belief of the simple hamanity of our Lord.” The authors, 
besides, upon whose authority they chiefly rely, are by no meats to 
be considered as in perfect agreement upon all points—many things 
are to be found in Dr. Priestley’ s writings, especially in his posthu- 
mous Notes on the Bible, pot by any means accordant with the’ gene- 
ral spirit of this edition, aud so much at variance do Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Evanson appear to he, that in a work lately published by the 
former, he with considerable reasoning, in my opinion, speaks of the 
‘ surprising ignorance and temerity displayed by the latter in some of 
his Scripture comments.’ Many circumstances, indeed, concur to-in- 
duce. me to think that a considerable vatiety of opinions prevaiis 
among the Unitanians, in regard to the conduct aud management of 
this new version ; for further. improvements of this improve / trans!a- 
tion, and further correction of this newly corrected text, are already 
called for, by their own friends,” 
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bound to bow down to authorities any more than the Editors them- 
selves, and shall therefore freely declare, I deny ali these assumptions ; - 
I think the Version nit an temproved one, the Text not correct,* and 
the knowledge it would promote, aot truly Christian 1% ust take 
my chance of being expetled from the society of inguiative, hteral, 
and judicious scholars ; of candid, and discerning reaters; of learned, 
acute, and even henest critics ; of sevious and enltghtened Christians : 
this I cannot help. I shall endeavour to hold fast the form of sound 
words delivered to us by the sacred writers, in hopes of saving’ both 
myself, and those who will honour ‘me with their attention.” 


Having thus generally stated the grounds en whieh. hedeems 
it necessary to undecvive the public with respect. to, this Ver- 
sion, our author thus more particularly imivimms his readers 
what they are to expect in the subsequent pages. 


‘* It is not my design, however, to enter upon.a minute examina- 
tion of the version merely as such, brevrather to: dwell upon those eoc- 
trines attempted to be set aside aswwh/gar errors; such as the-pre-ere 
fstence and miraculous conceptiun, of Christ- abe «ivinity. and per- 
sonality of the Son and Holy Gho.t—the existence of evil spirits aud 
angels—and the atonement by the bloow of Christ.” 


Mr. Nares does not propose to, beequally diffuse on all these 
subjects. -He begins with what happens to occur-earliest in 
the New Testament, which he properly speaksiof asthe: Book 
of God ;” namely, the*birth of our Lord Jesus*Cinist. In the 
New Version, a strong mark of suspicion is put on this impor- 
tant subject. | 


“The whole of the narratives from verse.16 of the first: chapter 
of-St. Matthew to the end of the second chapter, and from verse iv. 
of the first chapter to the end of the secord of St. Luke, is printed in 
italics, ‘ to show that itis of dowttful authority.” * | 


The reasons assigned for this, as they are given in the notes 


ut the foot of the pages, ate distinctly considered by Mr. 
Nares. 





«« * Tt basin fact no determinate basis or standard. Its déviations 
from Newcome (which ip all are ealculared to amount to 750) from 
the received text, and from Griesbach’s 2d editien, (not anly noticed 
or pointed out to the reader as they ought tobe) are with wach painsand 
great candour exhibited at length by an Unuarian. Reviewer, in the 
Monthly Repository for March, April, July, and Octobe , 1800. This 
learned writer regrets that no standard text has been adhered io, ‘ be- 
cause,’ says he, * it would do away one of the most powertul charges 


brought against us, namely, that wevalierthe Scriptures to suit our own 
system.’ ”’ 


No. 160, Vol. 40, October, 1811. L 
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«« The first note on St. Matthew begins with telling us, that ‘ Epipha- 
nius says, that Cerinthus and Carpocrates, who used the Gospel of the 
Ebionites, which was probably the original Gospel of St. Matthew, 
written in the Hebrew language for the use of the Jewish believers, 
argued from the genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel, that Christ 
was the son of Joseph and Mary: but that the Ebionites had taken 
away even the genealogy, beginning the Gospel with these words, 
‘ And it came to pass in the days of Herod the king, &c.’ ‘Itis 
probable, therefore, say the Editors, ‘ that the first sixteen verses of 
this chapter are genuine, and that they were found at least i: the copies 
of Cerinthus and Carpocrates. And indeed, it can hardly be supposed 
that an author writing for the instruction of Hebrew Christians, 
would have omitted to trace the descent of Christ from Abrabam.and 
David, upon which they justly laid so great a stress.’ 

** Here must surely,” says Mr. Nares, ‘* be some mistake ; the ge- 


nealogy is probably genuine, because Cerinthus and Carpocrates argued 


from it that Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary, and must there- 
fore have had it in their copies, though it appears they used the Gospel 
of the Elionites, who had expressly taken the genealogy away ! Nay, 
* even the genealogy ;’ therefore, probably, in Epiphanius’s opinion, 
something else ; and what could this be, that should intervene between 
the genealogy and the words ‘ and it came to pass in the days of Herod,” 
but the account of the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus ? 

“¢ Whatever had been taken away should in propriety be carefully 
restored, and though I'am _ not prepared to say that the Editors have 
given an exact account of matters, (for if they have, they have strangely 
confounded their own argument) yet I am very sure that Epiphanius 


_does talk about things taken away and erased* by the Ebionites, if not 


by the Nazarenes also. If the genealogy was by any, taken away, it 
is plain that, in the Editors’ opinion, Cerinthus and Carpoerates were 
ill used, who had made use of it, to prove that Jesus was the offspring 
of Joseph and Mary, and of course a mere man; and we shall ventnre 
tosurmise, that those who would argue from the accountof the miraculous 
conception that he was more than man, are quite as ill-used by those, 


- who would, in these days, attempt to take away those parts of Scrip- 


ture in which this is related. It is inspossible not to be struck with 
the little credit due to the authorities cited. By the statement of the 
Editors, the Ebionites seem to be clearly convicted of taking away 
one portion at least of genuine Scripture. If uot so, then their other 
authorities, Cerinthus and Carpocrates, must be accounted guilty of 
drawing their arguments in proof of the mere humanity of Jesus 
from a forged genealogy. Either way their authorities are to be sus- 
pected ; the Ebionites of a fraudulent erasure, or the Cerinthiansand 
Carpocratians of an unwarrantable insertion. To bring these forward 
as joint evidences, in a case where they appear to have differed so re- 
markably, would iook like a sad oversight, were it possible for us to 





- 


* ** Tlepsasper and wazexortay are the words used by Epiphanius.” 
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be blind to the policy of such a step in persons of the Editors senti- 
ments. The Ebionites are right in the eyes of all Unitarians for reject- 
ing the account of the mirac -ulous conception, which mekes Jesus the 
Son of God, but not right in rejecting the genealogy, because it helps 
to prove, among the Cerinthians and C ‘arpocratians of the present day, 
that Jesus was only the son of Joseph.” 


We would wish our readers attentively to peruse, and 
seriously to consider, this extract. They will not fail to dis- 
cover the feeble grounds on which the Editors of the New Ver- 
sion rest their objections to the passages, on which a mark of 
suspicion has been so undeservedly set, and they will feel the 
necessity of not being influenced by any opinions of the Ebio 
nites, who, from the testimony of the Editors themselves, have 
been guilty of a gross fraud upon a genuine, part of the Holy 
Scriptures, and who are, consequently, unworthy of credit. 


‘* All the evidence,” however, coritinues Mr. Nares, “ adduced 
from Epiphanius, about the Gospels of the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Cerinthians, and Carpocratians, as defective in these particulars, 
is nothing in comparison with the argument that follows, and 
which, if admissible, must needs settle the question. ‘‘ The 18th 
verse begins,’ say the Editors, ‘ a new story, which continues to the 
end of the second chapter. This could not have Leen written 
(this is certainly coming to the poirt,) this could not have been written 
by the Author of the Genealogy, for it contradicts his design, which 
was to prove that Jesus, being the Son of Joseph, was the descendant 
of Abraham and David ; whereas the design of this narrative is to 
show that Joseph was not his real father.—This account therefore 
of the miraculous conception of Jesus, must have been wanting In the 
copies of Cerinthus and Carpocrates, as well as in those of the 
Ebionites : and if the Genealogy be genuine, this narrative must be 
spurious.’ This is decisive : nothing ‘surely can be advanced against 
such a discovery. And yet to overset the whole of it, we need 
not go far ; the Editors themselves have amply supplied us with an 
answer to all this, in Mark, ch. vii, 38. The Editors, without hesitation 
admit the following reading; ‘ Of him the son of man aiso shall be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his father, with the holy 
angels,” Whom do they here account the father of the son of man ? 
—They also freely admit the following passage: Mark xiv. 61, 62. 
‘« Again the High Priest asked him and saith unto him, Art thou the 
Christ, the son of the blessed Gop? And Jesus said, J am; and 
ye will see the son of maw sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of Heaven. *—Could these things have been 
written, let us ask, by taose who really judged our Lord to be only 
thesonof man? Is not the contradiction as glaring in one instance, 
as the other? The Editors perbaps will say ne ---One is literal and 
the other fignrative.---One speaks of a-son of God, the other of a 
person born of the Holy Ghost. This I shall notstoptosettle. It is 
sufficient for our purposes to turn over only one leaf with the Editors, 
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and take their own words. For there we are actually told, (and it ts 
urged upon us as a forcible argument) that had the account of the 
miraculous conception been a genuine narrative, it could not have been 
unacceptatie to the Ebionites, nor would it at all Rave mililated against 
the doctrine of the proper humanity of Christ, which was universally 
held by the Jewish Christians, (see before) it being a fact analogous 
to the miraculous birth of Isaac, Samuel, and other eminent persons 
of the Hebrew nation.’ 

‘« This analogy, in all its bearing, we entirely deny; but shall not 
dwell on it. It is enough to point out the inconsistency alluded to. 
We are told on one side of the leaf, that if the account of the descent 
from Joseph be true, the account of the miraculous conception by the 
Holy Spirit must be spurious, and yet on the other side only of the 
very same leaf we are told that such miraculous conception docs not 
enterfere with his proper humanity. With such critics and such rea- 
soners, how can we stir a step ?” 


Mr. Nares has happily directed his talents against such 
critics, and such reasoners, by showing into what absurdities 
even learned persons may fall, in. their blind attachment to a 
system, while they will overlook the genuine spirit, and plain 
tendency, of the sacred Scriptures. Careless to regulate their 
reasoning powers by the authority of Revelation, they would 
wantonly depress Revelation to exalt their own finite under- 
standings, and would assume the fact that those parts of Scrip- 
ture, which militate against their-own opinions, are spurious. 


‘The feeble authority on which they do assume this, is, as we 


haveseen, declared in this work, and has been, in various others ; 
and yet, so long as pride and want of humility, the deadly fruits 
of the fall, shall flourish in the soul of man, so long will the. 
labours of Mr. Nares, and of other respectable writers, be requi- 


- site to point out the follies of these men. 


ai 
*© Dacnovrss awvas ooDor, suniexvOncay. % 


But, continues our author, with regard to these critics, these 
b > oD > 


‘eulogizers of the New Version: 


*«« In the last place, however, we agree with them, for we do not 
think that the miraculous conception does interfere with the proper 
humanity of Christ. We fully think he was man, and the son ot 
man, though born by the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. We 
think his genealogy quite as applicable to his mother as to his reputed 
father. ‘The laws of the Jews made these matters identical and reci- 


procal. 
“© 1f Joseph was the husband of Mary, it has always been pretty 


—— 





* Romans, i. 22. | 
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generally allowed, that he cou/d not have been so, had he not been 
exactly of the sane tribe and family as herself, and if so, the genealogy 
applies to both: and of Mary he was most indi sputably born. There 
is no commentator of any repute, ancient or modern, to whom we 
might nof refer to settle this point. Mary's pedigree and descent was 
involved in that of her husband Joseph ; and ‘an Author writing for 
the instruction of Hesrew Christians,’ must bave known this.” 


We now beg the attention of our readers to another flagrant 
instance of the unfzirness with which the Editors of the Version 
would avail themselves of great names to assist in lessening 


belief in this portion of the Scriptures. 


“« The note next hots sau to say, that if it be true as Luke relates, 
Chap. iii. 23, that Jesus was entering upon his thirtieth year, (see 
W akahetl's (ranaleti ion) in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, he must 
have been born two years at least after the death of Herod, * a circum. 
tance one alone invalidates the whole story.” See Lardner’s Works, 
V ol. I. P. 432. Here again they come most decisively to the point. 
We should at least suppose that this * aust have Leen,’ has the sanction 
of the great authority they cite, and yet, Lardner (to whom they so 
very confidently refer) actually enters upon this very difficulty, with 
the following remark ; ‘ It may be made appear several ways, that 
Jesus was born above a year, probably alove two years before Herod 
died!’ , So that I here shall beg leave to join in the reference, and 
intreat the reader to turn to Lerdn er, and see how ably and satisfacto- 
rily he combats the ditlicuity, and in how many ways he unravels the 


mystery.’ 


Having charged the editors with this ungenerous use of the 
name of Lardner, Mr. Nares next offers some very judicious 
remarks on the observations made by them in their ngtes, on 
the improbability that no notice should be- taken of the 
extraordinary events which accompanied the birth of Jesus, as 
it is recorded in the suspected passages, by any contemporary 
writer, * that no expectation should have been excited by them, 
and that no allusion should have been made to them in any 


other passage of scripture.” P. 1]. 


** It cannot,” he urges, *‘ be pretended that no contemporay 
writer noticed these events. The censual tables and public records, 
of the empire, may be said to have borne some testimony to therm. 
The temporary sojournment. of the parents of Jesus at Bethlehem 
accords so particularly and so remarkably with the prophecies relating 
to the birth of the Messiah, that this event alone is as extraordinary 
and providential as any, and this appears to have been expressly. regis- 
tered. must confess that the appeals made by Jusiin Martyr and 
Tertullian, to the public registers of the empire, and the particular 
mention of these evidences ‘by St. Chrysostom, fully satisfy me that 


something of the kind noturiously existed. 
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“* As for the expectations excited, if the account is but true, there 
were many such. The visit of the Magi, the alarm of Herod, the 
astonishment of the Shepherds, the Prophecies of Simeon and Anna, 
are surely remarkable enough. That great opponent of Christianity, 
Mr. Collins, in his Scheme of literal Prophecy, admits that very 
extraordinary expectations were raised by the birth of Jesus.* He 
expressly mentions the opinion of the Virgin Mary, that the child 
with which she was big, should help Israel. He mentions and 
dwells upon the prophecy of Zacharias, who declares that that child 
was the person spoken of by the prophets, who should ‘ save Israel 
from their enemies, and from the hand of all that hated them.’ He 
speaks also of the insurrections of the Jews, in consequence of such 
expectations and other matters.” 


There is much more evidence produced to show how genes 
rally an expectation did prevail about the time of our Saviour’s 
birth, of some extraordinary personage that was to come into 
the world, and there are some most useful reflections added 
on the conduct of the virgin mother, who pondered all these 
things in her heart, and upon the wender raised in the minds 
of all who heard the report made by the shepherds of their 
having been favoured with an angelic vision concerning the 
child ; and with respect to the other objection, “ that no 
allusion is made to the miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus in any other passages of Scripture, | 


“* It depends,” as’ Mr. Nares truly observes, “ entirely upon the 
construction put upon various passages which might be selected. 
To an Unitarian, such expressions as * God sent his Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh:' ‘ The word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us ;’ ‘ God sent forth his Son made of a woman, made under 
‘the Jaw ;’ may seem to carry -in them no allusion to any thing out 
of the common course of things; but to those who believe the 
accounts of the miraculous conception of Jesus, nothing can be more 
direct and conclusive than such references.” © 


Our readers will now be able to judge of the degree of 
credit, or ‘rather of discredit, which is due to the mark of 
suspicion put upon the whole ef the Narrative, from Verse 16 of 
the First Chapter of St.Maithew, to the end of the Second Chapter, 
‘and also en the Narrative from Verse 4 of the First Chapter, 
to the exd uf the Second of St. Luke. These asserted inter- 
polations, without a shadow of proof that they are inter- 

lations, are severally found, as the editors themselves acknow- 
edge, in all the manuscripts and versions at present known.t 





«« * See also Newcome’s note on Luke, ii. 25.” 
'  4+T find,” says our author in a note, ‘‘ an admirable remark ir 
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But the editors happen to know that they were wanting in the 
copies used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites. And we leave 
it to our readers to judge to what this amounts, when ti is 
considered that they stand charged with the grossest fraud, 
in having taken away “ even the genealogy of Christ.” 

The futility of the objections made to, the suspected 
sages in the riotes, by the editors of the New Version; their 
own contradictory reasoning, and their ungenerous attempt to 
apply the authority of great names, to give an interpretation 
and complexion to the passages of Scripture, contrary to the 
known sentiments of the bearers of those names, render it 
unnecessary, that we should enter more into the detail of this 
part of the work. We are enabled confidently to recon:mend 
it to the perusal of those persons who would desire to furnish 
themselves with suitable arguments, to repel the subtleties 
of Unitarian disbelief. In particular, it is repeated by the 
editors of the New Version, in their consideration of the 
suspected chapters of St. Luke, that 


<* There is no allusion to any of these extraordinary facts in either 
of the succeeding histories of Luke, or in any other books of the 
New Testament. Jesus is uniformly spoken as the Son of Joseph 
and Mary, and as a native of Nazareth, and no expectation whatever, 
appears to have been excited in the public mind by these wonderful 
and notorious events.” 


To this, Mr. Nares replies : 


“« Jesus is not uniformly spoken of as the Son of Joseph and 
Mary ; he is continually spokeu of, as ‘ the Son of God ;’ ‘ the Son 
of the most High ;’ ‘ the Son of the living God ;’ ‘ the Son of the 
Blessed ;’ the ‘ only-begotten of God.’ He is not uniformly spoken 
of as a native of Nazareth; the Evangelists do not. themselves 
declare him to be-so in any one instance; St. Luke in particular, lays . 





a 


the Review of the Improyed Yersion jn the Theological Repository, 
for March 1809, on the inconsistency of the Editors, in venturing to 
mark these parts of Scriptare as doubtful against the preponderating 
evidence of manuscripts, versions, and quotations ; ‘ we see in this," 
says the learned Reviewer, ‘ a tendency to conjectural emendation, 
the traces of which we would wish to have ‘been confined to the 
notes.’ It should also be bere observed, that Newcome, in referring 
to Dr. Campbell's note on the authenticity of the two first chapters 
of Matthew, adds, ‘ which appears to me to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt.’ The learned writer in the Repository, has also 
some very just remarks on the ambiguity of the editor's italics, as 
not properly indicative of the degree of doubt attending the passages 
- hy re and which must therefore have a great tendency to mis- 
ead. 
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a stress upon his being lrought-up at Nazareth. See Chap. iv. 16. 
Imp. Version, His opponents accuse him of being such, as a reason 
for rejecting him, alleging particularly, that if he was the Christ, he 
must have teen born at Bethelem ; that he was educated and dwelt at 
Nazareth, is grated, but though by residence and connections a 
Galilean, God's especial interposition appears to have been directed, 
to make him by éirth a Bethlehemite, of the city of David.” 


Although we fear to exceed our limit, in this article, we 
cannot forbear to give the following most nervous and pious 
passage, in which Mr. Nares notices the motives wickedly and 
ungenerously referred to Christians, for their belief in the 
miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, which the editors 
wantonly reject against all evidence,-as an interpolation. 

“ Lastly, we are taught (by the ediors) to notice that the interpo- 
lation in question, would to the generality of Christians. be extremely 
gratifying, as it would lessen the odium aitached to Christianity, from 
its founder being a crucified Jew, and would elevate him to the 
dignity of the heroes and demigods of the heathen mythology ! ! 

** Gracious Heaven!" piously exclaims our author, ‘‘ elevate the 
Saviour of the world to the dignity of the heroes and demi-gods of 
the heathen mythology ! ! 

“€ Was it necessary for those who had the apocaly pse in their hands 
(a part of the Scripture which the editors willingly account genuine) 
to describe the firth of Jesus, as it is described in Matthew and Luke, 
to give him a poor virgin for his mother, a smali village for his birth- 
place, a stable for his nursery, and a manger for his cradle, in order 
to raise him to the rank of a heathen demi-god ? He who declares 
himself, in another part of Scripture, to be § the alpha and omega, 
the beginning and the end, unto whom every creature that is in Hea- 
ven, and on earth, and under the e: irth, and in the sea, and all things 
in them, ascribe blessing and glory, and dominion for ever and ever !’ 
Was it necessary to make hin ‘to Es a carpenter's son, in order to 
elevate him fo the rank of a demi-ged, © who has the keys of death 
and the grave!’ What mythologic “al ic idol cou'd ever be compared to 
the Lamb of. the Apocal) nse, the Lord of Lords, and King of 
Kings? What demi-god of Paganism ever made-such an appearance 
as the Word of God iu the Revelations ? I shall take the editor's own 
version. 

*©*« And Isaw Heaven opened, and behold a white horse, and he 
who sat upon him was called faithful and true, and with righteous- 
ness he judgeth and maketh war. And his eyes were asa flame of 
fire, and on his head were many crowns, - And he bad a name writ- 
ten which none kuoweth but himself: and he was clothed with a 
mantle dipt in biood: and his name is called the Word of God : 
and the armies which were in Heaven, followed him on white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and pure: and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword, that with it he might smite the nations: and - 
he shall rule them with arod of iron: and be shall tread the wine- 
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mantle and on his thigh, aname written, Krve or Kines, and Lorp 
‘or Lorns ! 

*« What can be said to those who telk of elevating such a personage 
to the rank of a heathen demi-god ?”’ 


Mr. Nares having directed his attention to the suspicions 
entertained of those parts of Scripture which relate to the 
miraculous conception and birth of Jesus Christ, he next 
considers, as closely connected with them, the doctrines com- 
monly entertained of the pre-existence and divinit 'y of our 
Saviour, “ which doctrines it is the professed object,” he says, 
“ of the present version to do away.” He here very fairly 
retorts upon the editors of the Version, the charge they prefer 
against the favourers of these doctrines of their resolution, 
to support “ a systematic Theology,” by shewing how strictly 
the Unitarian Theology is systematic, insomuch that 


“In regard to those two great doctrines of our Saviour’s pre- 
existence and divinity, we find nothing but evasion: evasion the 
most systematic, and a choice of terms the most invariably technical, 
as appropriate exclusively to their own system of belief. ‘Thus it is 
that Kup, as addressed to our Lord, is too commonly rendered Sir, of 
Master, or ‘Teacher, and the term afooxuniy, under the samme circume 
stances, never allowed to stand for more than the mere ect of obei- 
sance. The Logos, or Word of God, is (we had almost said) 
accounted no more than a me re nick name of the Prophet Jesus; 
and the ‘ Creation of aff things,” is represented to be the creation 
of nothing. Not that we are at all disposed to deny that K dps roay 
with much propriety in some places of Scripture, be rendered Sir, 
or Master; that spocx»y has the meaning of obeisance ; that.Jesus 
may be termed ‘the Logos, because God revealed bieneelé or his 
word by him,’ (as we are reminded that Archbishop Newcome 
explains it) or that there is no mew creation ever spoken of, that is 
spiritual and strictly evangelical. But, invariably to regard the ex- 
pressions alluded to, as comprehending under them nothing more, no 
higher doctrines, that is, than are conveyed by the renderings and 
commentaries of the editors, is to suppress mai y real mattets of tact, 
which tend to fix the true and undoubted meaning of the sacred 
writers.” 


It is therefore with the greatest propriety shown, that the 
name Jehoval, is, in many passages of the New Testament, 
applied to Christ, under the name Lor, and which therefore 
must have had a further meaning than ‘* Sir, or Master.” 


*« All che Evangelists,” says Mr.Nares, ‘‘ begin their gospels with the 
account of the preaching of St.John the Baptist, declaring that ‘this was 
he that was. spoken of by the prophet Isaias, saying, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the LORD, make hispaths 
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straight.’ Now in the original prophecy of Isaiah, the words are 
these, ‘ Prepare ye the way of JEHOVAH; and as every body 
knows that the LX XII Jews, who made the Greek translation of the 
Bible, had no other term to express JEHOVAH, but the term Kgs, 
it should certainly be so rendered in the above passages of the gospels ; 

for ‘ here,’ as a very learned author says, ‘ we find aif the four 
Evangelists, three of whom at least were Jews, bearing witness to 
the same thing, that Jesus isthe JEHOVAH prophesied of by Isaiah, 

whose way the Baptist was to prepare.”’* 


These facts are, however, wholly passed over by the editors 
of the New Version; they are, to use the words of our author, 
vi totally suppiessed, or disregarded,” and every argument or 
ancient opinion that would at all favour the generally received 
interpretation, is studiously concealed. 

Mr. Nares mentions in this part of the work, a severe casti- 
gation which he has received from Dr. Carpenter, i in his letters 
to Mr. Veysie, lately published. It seems that Mr. Nares had, 
in the Brit. Crit. vol. 34, p. 165, referred to Jeremiah, xxiii. 6. 
to prove that the Messiah had been expressly foretold under 
the name of “ Jenovan our Righteousness.” He is directed, 
therefore, by Dr. Carpenter, to Dr. Blaney’s correction of the 
above pessage of Jeremiah. “ Blaney,” it is said, thas tran- 
slates the passage, ‘ and this is the same by which Jehovah 
shall call him, Our Righteousness.” On this occasion, Dr. 


Carpenter mh wept ‘Is it possible that Mr. Nares could be 
t 


ignorant of the true reading of this passage?” and adds, in 
triumph, something more about the weakness of his cause, 
manifested by reference to a passage, which, had it. been 

translated properly, according to the Doctor's ideas, would 
have rendered no support to Mr. Nares. 

Mr. Nares very candidly confesses, that he did know the 
nassage had been rendered differently by Dr. Blaney, but that, 
in his retired residence, not having the Doctor’s book at com- 
mand, he knew not his exact words, nor did he recollect the 
particular remarks that he had made upon the passage. 
Although it amounts to nothing, we still regret that our respec- 
table author should not have been more guarded on the ecca- 
sion, as it has given occasion for ungenerous attack from an 
opponent, who has generally written. with good temper and 
courtesy. Let it be remembered, notwithstanding, that Dr. 





«*In the Syriac the reading is, prepare ye the way for our God, 
Luke iii. 4. See Ludov. de Dieu, and Griesbach’s various readings. 

** See on & Kugws as expressive of Jehovah. Pearson, 150, and 
Sharp's Law of Nature, p. 276.” 
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Blaney’s interpretation of the passage, has been far from 
obtaining the universal assent of the learned. . Dr. Blaney’s 
amendment of the passage, was, soon after its appearance, 
disputed by another most eminent biblical critic ; Dr. Eve- 
leigh, n-w Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. From the cor- 
respondence which took place between these two gentlemen 
on the occasion,’ it seems that the important doctrine which 
Mr. Nares would maintain, is not at all affected by Dr. Blaney’s 
interpretation, nor had the Doctor himself, the smallest sus- 
picion that it would be; for, in the appendix to his version 
of Zechariah, he observes, 


“© Yet isthe doctrine (of the Trinity} not the less true, or the less 
certain. Itis a doctrine, that must ultimately depend on the reve- 
lation of the New Testament, and by Gospel proofs must stand or 
fail. Anp I aM WELL ASSURED THAT IT WILL STAND, BUILT 
FIRM UPON THE POUNDATION OF A ROCK, WHICH THE ASSAULTS 
OF INFIDELITY SHALL NEVER BE ABLE TO SHAKE!” 


Mr. Nares .now leaves this digression, and returns to the 
principal subject of his remarks. He observes that, in the 
New Version, particular care seems to be taken to speak of 
our Saviour as “ A Son of God,” from the circumstances of 
the article before vies being sometimes omitted. The object 
of the editors, plainly, is to convey an idea that our Saviour 
is figuratively only, and not actually “ a or the Son of God ;” 
like as we read in Psalm 82. 6, and John 1. 12. But, with- 
out dwelling at all upon the particular circumstances of dis- 
tinction between these passages, and those, wherein Jesus 
Christ is spoken of in his own peculiar character of The Son 
of God, if we could only produce one passage where he is 
declared upon proper authority, to be é vies +8 be", and as such 
he is unquestionably spoken of in Luke 22, 70, 71; the 
omission of the article in other places, as Mr. Nares most 
judiciously observes, “ does by no means tend to do away the 
peculiarity of his filiation ;” since, “ throughout the whole 
of the New Testament he is spoken of as the Son of Man, 
and as the Son of God, so emphatically, as to leave no doubt, 
but that after some manner or other, to us unknown at pre- 
sent,-he partook of both natures.” P.51. 

This, indeed, is the only proper ground on which the doc- 
trine is to be considered. ‘ Search the Scriptures, said our 
Saviour, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me.’”* . 


+ 





« * John y. 39.” 
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And could any persons who had never heard of the doctrine 
of the trinity, or of the divinity of Jesus Christ, mse up 
from a serious and dispassionate perusal of the Scriptures ; 
of the Seriptures, particularly, of the New Testament, and not 
feel that their divine author intended to eonvey something 
about three persons in the godhead, and something of a 
more exalted nature concerning Jesus Christ, than that he 
was a mere man, acting as some great prophet? 

Vain, and worse than vain, is all criticism, that would 
wantonly endeavour to get rid of this plain and infallible test 
of divine truth. One critic may offer one opinion, and another 
may offer another; in the mean time, doubt and uncertainty 
are propagated. But the Scriptures are for ever the same, 
and the doctrines which Mr. Nares would support, are not 
dependent upon one or two, or on many passages of question- 
able authority, but they are doctrines which entirely pervade 
the Scriptures, and which are essential to the whole scheme 
of Christianity, prophesied of in the Old Testament, and 
finally taught in the New. Considering the question before 
us in this important view, we purposely abstain from muclt 
criticism on words which we might offer, taking a far higher 
ground, and one which, we believe, will recound most to the 
edification of our readers. We do, therefore, little’ more 
than put them in possession of the object of Mr. Nares, 
while we would most earnestly warn them against being misled 
by those who, unable to accommodate the strong expressions 
of Scripture, which plainly speak of the-divinity of Christ, 
to their own low notions of him, would, regardless of all 
injury to truth, trample under foot the best gift to man, divine 
revelation, and reject every passage that militates against their 
own errors. \ Such is the object of the New Version, with its 
notes. Mr. Nares has ably exposed its inutility, and its dis- 
regard of al} ancient opinions, showing how it is adapted “ to 
mislead the illiterate, and give a plausible appearance to the 
most erroneous tencts.”” P. 60. 

Mr. Nares next considers those passages of Scripture 
which seem to imply the pre-existence-of Christ, and notices 
the endeavours of the Unitarians to get rid of the meaning they 
convey .o an unpreyudiced believer in Seripture. With respect 
to that strong passage in particular, in the gospel of St. John, 
wherein the Evangelist describes our Saviour, as addressing 
himself to the supreme and eternal God in ‘these terms : 
And now, O Lord, giorify thou me with thine own self, with 
the glory which 1 kad with thee before the world was ; “ we are 
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coldly told,” says our author, “in the notes to the present 
version, that this was merely the glory of instructing and 
converting mankind, existing in the purpose and decree of 
God;” and though a great number of passages is referred ta, 
“to prove that it is the idiom of the scripture language to 
describe things existing only in intention, are actually accom- 
plished,” which m: ry be admitted, yet the main question 
whether Christ had any previous existence remains undecided. 

« Again,” says Mr. Nares, “ if Christ was, (though but 
metonymically) the Logos of St. John, and St. John ex- 
pressly says the Logos was ‘ in the beginning,’ this beginning 
is peremptorily declared to be the beginnmg of the Gospel, and 
the original question is again put out of sight.” Against such 
trifling as this, the diligent researches of Mr. Nares into the 
wr itings of the most learned and most pious Jews and Christians, 
and his able reasoning on them, will be found an effectual 
antidote. 


«© My firm opinion then is, that the Logos of St. John, was the 
Jehovah Adonai of the Jews,* the angel of God's presence, the angel 
of both covenants, the appearing God. It is thus that we can fairly 
assimilate the terms of the Old aud New Testament, and illustrate 
the one by the other.. When Jehovah appeared in Schechinali to the 
Patriarchs, it was ev dota Ore, in the glory of God, and is not the 
Son of God described by the Apostle to the Hebrews, as_ the 
ABAVYAT AR THE doéng Gex ? “Was not the ange] that was sent. to the 
Patriarchs, above every thing distinguished by that most peculiar cir- 
cumstance of bearing the very NAME of God or Jehovah, a name 
wholly incommanicable to creatures. ‘ Behold I send an angel, to 
keep thee in the way, and bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared ; beware ot him, and obey his voice ; provoke him not, for 
he will not pardon your transgressions, for MY NAME is in him,” 
Exod. xxiii. 20. This angel is repeatedly spoken of by Moses as 
JEHOVAH, in a manner the most striking and remarkable. See 
Gen. xvi. 7---13. Nothing however is more to the purpose than the 
relation, Exod. iii. The angel of JEHOVAH (or the Lord) ap- 
péared to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush, ‘‘ And Moses said, 
I will now, turn aside and seé this great sight, why the bush is 
not burned; and when JEHOVAH saw, that he turned aside 
to see, God called unto him out. of the midst of the bash. 
Moreover he said J am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, aud Moses hid his 


* The rr 457 of Seri ‘ture, or*’} N52 of the Paraphrasts. 
Dr. Lawrence has very candidly touched upon one dithculty that seems 
to stand in the way of this, but offers at the same time a solution per- 
fectly satisfactory in my estimation ; though the word of the Lord, is 
often decidedly used personaliy by ‘the Targumists, this is no reasou 
why it sheuld invariably be se.” 
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face."* It is very observable that this relation is circumstancially 
preserved in that memorable speech cf Stephen, Acts vii. wherein he 
expressly endeavours not only to convince the Jews, that the Christian 
dispensation was foretold by Moses, but to satisfy their minds as to 
the propriety of the legal economy being superseded by the coming of 
Christ.” 


Thus clearly does our author assert his belief in defiance of 
all the wretched shifts of those who will not believe the doe- 
trines. of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ, and whe, in 
disbelieving them, are guilty of denying tratlis which the 
whole tenour of the Scriptures conveys, aud which have been 
believed by the pious and the learned in all ages. If any 
of our readers should find themselves perplexed, for 
a moment, by the bold and specious assertions, or rather nega- 
tions, of Unitarians in opposition to scriptural truths, we would 
refer them to this work of Mr, Nares, which, with much labour 
and equal ingenuity, successfully repels all ancient cavils against 
the divinity and atonement of Christ, and illustrates the falla- 
cies of those, who, by means of a new, which they call an dm- 
proved Version, would revive old errors, and endeavour to 
strengthen them by new sophistries. 

The remainder of this learned and very valuable work con- 
sists of remarks of a more detached nature, such as are princi- 
pally designed to point out the false glosses put upon those 
plain texts of Scripture which teach us the doctrines of the 
Trinity and of the atonement of Jesus Christ. ‘The errors of 
these glosses, as they occur in the notes in the new edition, are 
clearly exposed and successfully refuted. | With respect to the 
numerous readings, it has already been seen how little ten- 
dency they have to affect the doctrines which are believed on 
the gencral spirit of the Scriptures. Mr. Nares again, in the 
conclusion of his book, observes, 


*€ Tt clearly appears to me that little has been gained to any party, 
aid nothing certainly lost to ourselves and other Trinitarians, by the 
immense mass of various readings accumulated during the last cen- 
tury. At the very beginning of that century, many of the most 
important were duly examined, and applied both to the correction of 
the Greek text, and ths amendment of the common Version ; much 





- 


* Tt is somewhat remarkable, and cannot be made appearin our 
English Versions, that this title of the Deity in the 3d Chapter of 
Exodus is thus expressed ; ‘* Tell the Children of Israel, says God 
to Moses, that JEHOVAH, the ELOHIM of the Fathers, the 
ELOHIM of Abrabam, the ELOHIM of Isaac, and the ELOHIM 
of Jacob, hath sent me unto you.” 
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more impartially than appears to be the case with the Version lately 
edited ; especially if we take into account the notes added to the 
larger Edition, which I trust I have shewn to be, most artfully put 
together, totally contrary to the doctrines and opinions of many of 
the most able commentators that ever lived, and frequently in direct 
opposition to the learned Primate, whose name stands so conspicuous 
in their title-page, but whose authority has no weight whatever with 
them, where his comments or his Version happen in the smallest 
degree to interfere with the creed of modern Unitarians.” 


Our learned and pious author must have the approbation of 
his own conscience, and he well deserves the thanks of all who 
love the sacred books, aud are willing to regulate their faith 
by them, for having shown the inconsistency of this creed with 
the scriptures.—This is a far more useful employment than that 
of associating with Socinians and Unitarians, and all denomina- 
tions of dissenters, in circulating the bible, under the influence 
of all that indifference to the genuine doctrines of the gospel 
which such an association must necessarily superinduce.---This 
hint is by no means given out of its place, in our notice of Mr. 
Nares’s excellent work; for, if it be an ohject to preserve those 
doctrines in their purity, which Mr. Nares so successfully con- 
tends for, we do not hesitate to confess ourselves weak enough 
to apprehend, but much mischief may arise to them from an 
association with persons, who not only profess to disbelieve 
in them themselves, but believe it to be, as Mr. Belsham 
declares, “an imperious duty laid upon every serious and enlight- 
ened christian to enter his grave and solemn protest against” 
those doctrines, “* those errors’”’ as he calls them, “ which dis- 
figure and disgrace the christian religion.””—Dr. Carpenter, 
another zealous champion in the cause of Unitarianism observes, 
that, “ however much we might ieel authorized to sit down 
quietly in the possession of what we think to be Gospel truth, 
without attempting to spread it among others, if those wav 
adopt contrary opinions were equally inactive, yet certainly 
when they are making every effort to disseminate their tenets, 
we ought not tobe behind-hand to disseminate ours.” 

Whether the Unitarians ever will avail themselves of so 
powerful an engine as the bible society, constituted asit is of all 
denominations of dissenters, to circulate their opinions, we are not 
prepared to say ; but most confident we are, that the tendency 
of the association is directly to bring about an indifference as to 
the genuine, doctrines uf the gospel, which is palpably inconsis- 
tent with the spirit of the apostles’ exhortation to be always 
zealously affected in a good cause.—Infinitely better, and much 
more scripturally adapted, are, we repeat, the labours of Mr. 
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Nares, displayed in this admirable book.—We beg him to 
accept of our best thanks for the ability, the diligence, the 
piety, and the truth, all most seasonably displeyed in it.---In 
our anxiety to add our endeavours to circulate the great truths 
contained in the book, we think we cannot doa more accepta- 
ble service to the christian world, than toe give the words with 
which Mr. Nares closes his remarks, including the observations 
of the celebrated President Edwards.---The extract is longer 
than we occasionally give ; but such is its excellence, and -o 
truly will it convey to our readers the benefits they may ex- 
pect by reference to the work, that nv other apology is necessary 
for admitting it. 


«¢ My great object,” says Mr. Nares, ‘ bas been to maintain and 
uphold the doctrines of Atonement and the Trinity in the Gedhead. 
That Trinity. into the name of which so many of us have been bap- 
tized ; To onoue Te wateos, nat Te tod, uxt TY ays mrevualec,—the name 
of the FATHER, and of the SON, and of the HOLY GHOST, a 
passage, of which I am happy to say, neither Griesbach, nor Newcome, 
nor the Editors themselves attempt to deprive us. The latter informs 
us that some have called in question its genuineness, (and ] remember 
that Mr Evanson has done so,) but they add, without sufficient autlo- 
rity, which is surely true, tor Griesback does not produce one single 
instance of its omission. The editors indeed speak of it in their notes, 
as a symbolical profession of that holy religion which originated with 
the Futher, was taught by Christ, (the Servant and Messenger of Gad,) 
and confirmed by the gifts of the holy spirit ; they assure the,world 
that the holy spirit’s being here named in connection with the father 
and the son‘is no proof that the spirit has a distinc(-personal existence. 
I shall only say at present, that to me, and I apprehend to very many 
others, nothing could possibly appear to be a greater proof of it, and 


as it appears to be confirmed by many plain passages of holy writ, in 


which distinct personal acts are ascribed to the holy spirit, I do not 
hesitate to receive it, on the word of Christ. as an undoubted trath. 

‘* It has been my endeavour toshow, not only in what sense Christ 
was an Angel or Messenger, but that he was by nature the son of the 
Most High, one with him in the unity of the Godhead ; and I have 
chiefly drawn my proofs of this from the names and attributes assigned 
to-him; in common with the Father. This is a proot, in my estima- 
tion, so strong and so incapaie of being overthrown, th t I’should be 
content to rest my faith upon it alone, but that I feel and am assured 
besides, that our Lord himself as erted i before his accusers,* and no 


—_— 








* « Qur Saviour's behaviour under the charge of blasphemy urged 
against him by the Jews, is ‘to me the strongest, | may eves say, the 


fundamental proof of the Trinitarian doctrine. 1 hiave said much up- 


on this inmy Viith Bampton Lecture, and in the notes there, and I 
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ther proof can be requisite : however, in regard to the former attesta- 
tion, oa which I have had occasion more particularly to insist in. the 
foregoing remarks, I cannot forbear adding the following observations 
of the celebrated President Edwards, recommending them to the at- 
tention ofall serious and devout Christians, 

‘<« If the temptatien toth e children of Israel was so great, to zdolite 
he brazen Serpe nt, a lifeless piece of brass, for the temporal salvation, 
which some of their foretai pred had by looking on it ; how great would 
be their temp*ation to idolatry by worshiping Ch rist, if he were a 

mere creature, from whom ai ankind receive so great benefits ? 

“ Tfthat traser Serpent must be broken in pieces, to remove temp- 
tation to idolatry, 2 Kings xviii. 4. Shallso greata ‘temptation be leid 
before the world, to idolize a mere creature, by setting him forth in 
the mannér that Christ is set forth in Scripture ? 

«© « Must Moses’s body be co »ncealed. jest the children of Israel 
should worship the remains of him w hom God made tlie instrument 
ef such great things? And shall another mere creature, whom men, 
on account of the works he has done, are ander infinitely greater 











only repeat it here, to explain what T mean when I say that like Dre 
: layney, I rely upon Gospel ! proofs. Did not the T inity appear to 
é to be a doctrine of Christ ‘I shduld of course never look for it in 
the Jewish SS. but bein: ; persuaded of its revelation in the Gospel of 
Christ, I turn with pleasure and satisfaction always to the considera- 
tion of those marvellous circumstances which connect the Old Testa- 
ment with the New, and which tend so remarkably to show, that ” 
Christian scheme (including rihe doctrine of the Trinity) is only th 
continuance of one great design of Providence, to bring men to mote 
life by Jesus Christ, the 4n gel of the Covenant; the Adon or Lord of 
the Temple. Dr. Carpenter, I am’ sorry to say, would deprive me 
even of the proof I so particularly rely upon.- He says the charge of 
blasphemy was. unfounded, both as to fact, and as to the inference 
from the supposed fact; and he asks, Are we torest our faith upon 
the perverse insinuations ef the Jews? I answer, No; not if they 
were really so perverse and so unfounded as to fact; but these very 
things remain to be proved, and our Lord’s conduct it is that justifies 
the inference we draw from it. The Jews, whether maliciously or 
not, could not charge him with blasphemy, as assuming to be God in 
the low sense the Unitarians insist upon, they must have pretended ai 
least, that he made himsejf God in the highest sense, and doing so, is 
it possible to suppose our Lord would have Jeft them in such ap errror, 
and died under such a charge, had there been no foundations for it ; 
would he have acted so, as even to increase their suspicions and aggra- 
vate their wrath: but I must refer, as I have done on another occasion, 
to Bishop Burgefs’s Sermon on the Subject, and Fuller's Socinian and 
Ca/vinistic Systems conspared. See also of older writers, Les/ie’s 
Socinian Controversy, Stilling fleet on Scripture Miracles, and later- 
‘dand’s Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. Query xix. p.-280.” 
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temptation to worship, instead of being concealed to prevent this, be 
most openly and publicly exhibited, as exalted to Heaven, seated at 
God's own right hand, made Head over all things, Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, &c. in the manner that Christ is ? 

«¢ « Was not this the temptation among all nations to idolatry, viz. 
that men had been distinguished as great conquerors, deliyverers, and the 
instruments of great benefit ? and shall God make a mere creature the 
instrument of so many infimitely greater benefits, and in such a manner 
as Christ is represented to be in the Scripture, without an infinitely 
greater temptation to idolatry ? 

«« ¢-When the rich young man called Christ good Master, not sup- 
posing him to be God, did Christ reject it, and reprove him for calling 
him so, supposing him not to be God; saying, there is none 
good but one, that is God; meaning that none other was possess- 
ed of that goodness that was to be trusted? And yet shall this same 
Jesus, though indeed not that God, not that God who only is to be 
called good or trusted in as such, be called in Scripture, HE that is 


holy ;* HE that is true? the Amen ? the faithful and true witness ? 


the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace? the 
blessed and the only Potentate ? the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords ? the Lord of Life, that has life in himself, that all men might 
honour the Son, as they honour the- Father ? the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God? the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end ? God, JEHOVAH, Elohim, the King of Glory, and the 


- Lord of Glory? &e. : 


“* The learned President proceeds to a comparison of texts iu 
which these titles and attributes occur . but I am content to give this 
brief sketch of the questions he thinks it necessary to ask. They are, 
indeed, most wisely submitted to the consideration of every reader 
of the Bible. They stand clear of all that has been attributed to 
either ancient or modern corruptors of Christianity ; for it is the re- 
vealed word of God, in its native and original languages, (if I may 
so speak) which we are called upon to examine and consider; and 
that from the very beginning to the end of the Bible. _ No contrariety 
of existing MSS. Hebrew or Greek, no accumulation of various 
readings however great, can do away ALL these evidences. The 
questions proposed are truly important, for they amount, (I had 
almost said,)to a charge against Providence; a charge which the history 





“© ® Compare Isaiah Ivii. 15. ‘ Thus saith JEHOVAH whose 
name is, the Holy One ;’ and Mark i. 14, Luke iv. 34, and John vi. 
69 ; ‘Thou art the Holy One of God,’ Improved Version. ‘ The 
ancient Jews and Christian Fathers,’ says Mr. Bennett, ‘ unite in this, 
that the person called the Holy one of Israel, was the eternal Logos, 
termed the J/imra by the Jews ; the Word that some ages after, wag 
made flesh, and tabernacied on earth. The wucreated Angel in whona 
the divine name resided.” 
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of the world seems to support ; for if it be really idolatry to worship 
FIM who is in Scripture dignified with those high and eralted Jitles, 
upon which the Prestdent insists, then undoubtedly the temptation 
to it has been so generally ensnaring, that few have escaped falling into 
it during the course of more than eighteen hungred years, No differ- 
ence of opinion upon other subjects, has prevented the great mass -of 
Christians according in ¢iis point; shat Christ was a pre-existent 
super-angelic Being, even GOD, and a fit object of worshtp. In this 
particular, derived to all from the same consideration, namely 
the exalted tiles, and Godlike attributes assigned to him in Holy 
Scripture, dihanasians and Arians; Papists and Protestants; Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, may be said to have been agreed. That he 
was no, more (han man is the doctrine but of few, and as far as my 
reading goes, (notwithstanding all that Dr. Priest/y has advanced to 
the contrary.) seems always to have been so; since, however, ex- 
traordinary efforts are now making to spread this doctrine among us, 
to the great disparagement, as it appears to me, of the glorious attri- 
butes, and exalted dignity of the Redeemer of the World, I have 
faithfully endeavoured to expose what I conceive to be, errors of the 
greatest magnitude, totally opposite to Scriptur., and to. the declared 
opinion of the mosteminent criics and commentators, ancient and 
modern, Jews and Christians. 

“©€ May GOD of his mercy grant, that we may all grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our LORD and SAVIOUR Jesus Christ; . 
to HIM be GLORY, both now and for ever, AMEN !' . 

** Rectory, Biddenden, Kent, 
February, 1810.” 
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Animadversions on the Unitarian Translation, or Improved Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. By a Student in Divinity. 
8vo. Pp. 111. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1811. 


Tex author of these animadversions modestly alludes to the 
remarks of Mr. Nares, which form the subject of the preceding 
article, as being far superior in learning and research to what 
he is offering to the public. This may be assented to without 
any disparagement to the work before us. The excellent 
remarks of Mr. Nares are of a deeper and more critical nature, 
embracing a.much wider range of research, and, calculated to 
engage principally the attention of the learned. The animad- 
versions are better adapted to the use of the unlearned, though 
these is enough in them to engage the attention, and to repay 
the consideration of the scholar. Both will be found to con- 
tain just and seasonable refutations of Unitarian disbelief, and 
both may be pronounced to amply fulfil the objects of their 
respective authors. 
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It is observed by the writer of these animadversions, that on 
his referring to the Unitarian translation of the New Testa- 
ment, he discovered in it a series of errors, which, from their 

nature and importance, demanded the earnest attention of 

every one, who felt that the preservation of the translated 

scriptures, in their native purity, was a duty he owed “ to him- 

self, as a member of the Cristian church; to the memory of 

those who delivered them into his hands, and to his country at - 
large.” 



































“‘Under these impressions,” he says, ‘*‘ I proceeded to trace in regular 
order the principal perversions throughout the four Gospels, as they re- 
spected either the criticism, the interpretation,or the authenticity of the 
passages in question. ‘This was scarcely accomplished, when the 
remarks of Mr.Nares made their appearance, which for learning and 
research must be considered as far superior to what are now offered to 
if the public; yet as his attention appears to have been chiefly directed to 
Ht} tiie enlarged discussion of a few important passages, 1 conceived that 
a more particular enumeration of the principal errors both in text and 
| comment might not be deemed altogether useless ; especially as I found 
i | upon compzrison, that from the different views we had each taken of 
the subject, our respective animadversions were not likely to interfere. 
After having thus enumerated the principal errors in the course of the 
oes I had selected a few instances of the same perversions in the 
everal Epistles. Those, however, in which my remarks had been 
sitliaeieel by the labours of Mr. Nares, I have purposely omitted ; 
while I have retained a few others, as fair specimens of the style of 
reasoning and criticism exclusiv ely employed throughout the whole.” 





The object of the editors of the versicn, is very strikingly 
dis} play ed, 








“On ihe end proposed by the authors of this Improved Version I 
‘ean have little to say, as their intentions must, in the course of the 
following enquiry, be fully developed and exposed. ‘The ‘ negative 
catalogue’ of the articles of their belief has been materially enlarged 
since the days of Bishop Horne. No Redeemer nor Intercessor, no 
incarnation nor atonement, no sanctifying nor comforting spit it is to 
be found in their creed ; both heaven and hell, angel and devil,. are 
equally banished from their consideration, They inform us that the 
Apostolic summary of the Christian Faith is this: ‘ That God will 
judge the world in righteousne-s by ‘the man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assuranee., te all } ipen, in that be hath raised 
him from the dead. * Ta_ this second coming of our Lord to judge 
the world, the suffering Christian may, perkaps, direct his view, as to 
the season of recompence forall tlie miseries he has endured in this 
short and calamitous state of existence herve on earth. But-if he 
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* «* Vide. Introd. p. 28.” 
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follows the doctrines of this Improved Version as his guides, he 
will Jearn that the true advent of Christ, is ‘* when all the corraptions 
of the Christian religion, as well as a}l heathen idolatry and the spirit 
of  pabeswe saece shall be totally and for ever exterminated; and pure 
and undeuled Christianity, 1n its spirit and in its power, shall every 
where prevail, and produce universal peace and harmony and happi- 
ness. This is the-true advent of Christ. And to the promise of his 
speedy appearance for these glorious purposes, what benevolent heart 
can refuse to adopt the response of the prophet ? Amev; Come Lord 
Jesus."* However glorious this advent may be for the generation 
who may exist in those happy days, man, in bis present painful con- 
dition, can derive but little comfort from a consideration of the blessed 
state of some future age. Here then there is no hi ype in life, no con- 
solation in death. I wiil not say that the immortality of the soul is 
actually denied; but as to its future existence, the prospect to every 
contemplative mind i is as dark and gloomy as it was to the heathens of 
old. Deism itself. cannot present to our view a more dreary and 
chéerless waste than this Improvep Cliristianity has done, by removing 
every object to which our faith can be directed, of our hope aspire. 
All that is Jeft for our consideration is a system of morality, which, 
however excellent in itself, may be either preserved or discarded as it 
best suits our humour or inclination. Where no future reward is 
proposed to animate our obedience, nor any future punishment to re- ° 
Strain the impulse of tumultuous passion, every system of. # aiorality 
must be nugatory and ineffectual.” 


Thus far, every serious and humble Christian, who solaees 
himself under the afflictions of this world, while he- looks for- 

ward to the life and immortality, brought to light through the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, will accompany the author, and approve 
his honest indignation, justly expressed against those who 
vould deprive him and the world of that hope which anni- 
mates and supports them under all the troubles and distresses 
of life; but we, regret to add, in our notice of a work, on 
which, from its nature and tendency, we would willingly 
bestow unlimited commendation, that the language and insinu- 
ation of the conclusion of, the paragraph; from which the above 
is an extract, are rather adapted to aggravate, than to convince, 
those who may,. unfortunately, have contracted a bias to- 
wards the peculiar tenets of. Unitarian disbelief. 

‘‘Not,” he continues, “that I would suppose that the Improving Trans- 
lators have a particular objection to future rewards,Lad the offer been 
unaccommanied with the threat of future punishments ; but the ferror 
of a just r-tribution js far too degrading both to the pride and to the 
sensuality ok man, to be admitted as an_-article of belief. Let us eat and 
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‘«« * Note on Revel. xx. 10.” 
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drink—for if to-morrow we die, all is well: if we live, we shall enjoy 
a{state of happiness in the life to come, as a reward for having broken 
those rules of Christian morality which we found it inconvenient to 
preserve, and for having successfully indulged our vicious propensities 
while we remained upon earth. Such liberal and enlightened doctrine 
cannot fail of enlisting numerous proselytes, and their conversion 
cannot fail of producing the happiest effects on the state of virtue and 
morality throughout the world.” 


Is there any thing, let us ask, in this passage, calculated to 
rethove gently the grounds of scepticism, to persuade, to 
convince? Do not the words “ not that I would suppose that 
the improving translators have any particular objection to future 
rewards, had the offer been unaccompanied with the thredt of 
Suture punishment, ” convey something of an ungenerous nature, 
that was, at least, unnecessary in such a cause? 

And what Unitarian can feel comfortable.under them, or 
is likely to be allured by them to a cool dispassionate review of 
the untenable grounds of his disbelief? Surely, the words are 
better suited to inflame than to convince; and had far better 
have been omitted ina work intended to refute error, and to 
propagate the truth, as it is in scripture. In the discussion of 
all opinions that have become controverted, if one party adopt 
a reproachful style, the other party most likely will also, and 
the odium theologicum will be generated tothe prejudice of the 
cause that should be supported by a milder and more Christian 
mode. We hope sincerely that these hints may be attended to 
in any subsequent edition of this useful work, and we wish, 
also, that the author would not wholly refer the argument for 
propriety of conduct, to the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. Let it not be thought that, in suggesting this, 
we mean to lessen the importance of the doctrine, or to 
deprive it of the authority which we most freely confess it has 
from the seriptures ; but we would not have the doctrine repre- 
sentedas the solestimulus to good action, and the generous spirit 
of that more gently persuasive exhortation of the apostle wholly 
passed over. ‘* Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.”’* Man is, indeed, fallen from that state of righteous- 
ness, in which he was originally created ; but he is not so far 
sunk in depravity, he has not so fatally, blessed be God! 
contracted an exclusive and absolute selfishness, but that he 
feels the importance and the value of a virtuous conduct, 
independently of all considerations of future reward and 
punishment; and, admiring God as the fountain of all that is 
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excellent, he is, before all consideration, led to en- 
deavour to imitate him in all those respects in which 
he can be imitated—to become, according to the apostle, 
a follower of God as a dear child, thinking as little for reward 
for so doing, or for punishment for not doing, as the child 
of an amiable generous nature is influenced by these lower 
motives in his obedient attention to the desires of an earthly 
parent. He knows, indeed, that the good man will be finally 
happy, and the bad man finally miserable, whatever may 
be the changes and chances of this mortal life; but; in propor- 
tion as he conforms his life to the precepts of the sacred scriptures, 
he acts on still higher and higher motives than those of reward 
and punishment: and, from an indwelling principle of good- 
ness, early adopted and diligently cultivated, he endeavours to 
surmount all the impediments of his lapsed nature, and to 
become perfect as his father, who is in heaven, is perfect. 

We will now give a specimen or two of the manner in which 
the insinuations, conveyed in the notes, by the editors of the 
new version, are rejected. : ' 


‘* The first object,” it isobserved ‘‘ which presents itself to the reader 
of this ‘IMPROVED VERSION’ is nota system of gradual reform, or 
partial amendment, but a sort of revolutionary coup-de-mcain in the 
art of criticism, by rejecting the two first chapters of St. Matthew, 
excepting the genealogy, and by a similar reprobation of the two first 
chapters in St. Luke, excepting the four verses of the preface. They 
are not indeed actually omitted, but they are printed in italics, as an 
intimation that they are of doubtful authority. Besides this, the snb- 
stance of two long notes plainly informs the reader, that not only the 
chapters themselves ought to be condemned as spurious and interpoe 
lated, but also that the facts which they relate are fabulous and impro- 
bable. As the disputed chapters in both Gospels are affected by the 
same arguments, and rest upon nearly the same evidence, I shall first 
consider one by one the objections which the ry Translators 
have advanced against the authenticity of the two first chapters of St. 
Luke, as they are drawn up at the greatest length, and in the clearest 
form.” 

The objections proposed to notice are sixin number, the 
first of which is thus stated :— 


“‘ The Evangelist expressly affirms that Jesus had completed his 
thirtieth year in the fifteenth year of Tib. Caesar, iii. 1, 23. He must 
therefore have been born fifteen years before the death of Augustus, A. 
U. C. 752, or 753: but the latest period assigned for the death of 
Herod is the spring of A. U, C. 751, and he died probably the year 
before. See Lardner’s Works, vol. I. p423—428. and Jones’s Deve- 
lopement of Facts, vol. I. p. 365—368. Herod therefore must have 
been dead upwards of two years before Christ was born, A fact which 
invalidates the whole narration. See Grotius on Luke iti. 23.” 
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+ To this it is replied, as foltows : 


‘* The answer to this objection is so aniversally known and ape 
proved, that it appears almost superfivous to state that the comnrence- 
ment of the reigu of Tiberius is dated from bis partnership in the em- 
pire; an event which took place three years before the death of 
Augustus, and is recorded both in Patereulus and Dio. Josephus has 
twice used this mode of computation ; ; first, where he states the reign 
of Hered to have lasted thirty-seven years, he includes the three last 
years of his predecessor Antigonus, at the beginni og of which time he 
was declared king by the Roman senate: and secondly, where Augus- 
tus is said to have reigned fifty-seven years and a half, we are informed 
that the fourteen first years were in partnership with Antony. By this 
mode of computation, every chronological difficulty respécting the 
birth of our Lord instantly vanishes. Had the Improving T ransiators 
attempted to have invalidated the calculations of Prideaus, Pearce, &c. 
they might have claimed our attention ;_ but surely a repetition of the 
worn-out objection, instead of a refutation of the answer, is a strong 
presumption that the former is as unfounded gs the latter is incontro. 
vertible.” - 


The fourth objection is, 


_ If the account of the miraculous conception of Jesus be true, he 
could nat be the offspring of David and of Abraham, from whom it ° 
was predicted that the Messiah should descend.”’ 


’ This objection is thus answered,— 


“* If the account be true, Jesus would equally be the offspring of 
David and Abraham according to the flesly. Although he was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, he was born of Mary, a Jewess of the 
tribe of Judah, espoused to. Joseph, who, like herself, was of the 
lineage and house of David, in order that his genealogy might be 
traced from thence. 

** As a proof that the miraculous conception was not intended to 
invalidate this promise, in these yery chapters the angel says, The 


‘Lord God shall give him the throne af David his father, i 32; and 


again, He has raised .up a--horn.of. Salvation for us in the house of 
David. his Servant, i.69. So far then the prediction, according: to 
the expectation of the Jews, was fully accomplished. Perhaps the 
question proposed by Jesus Christ to the Pharisees, AJaét. xxiii. 42, 
What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? may prove equally per- 
plexing to the Improving Translators, and probably for same d the 
same reasons. 

«* But if the account. of the miraculous comcapninn be not: true, 
how could this prediction have been fulfilled, Behold a virgin shail 
concetve and bear a son, &c. Isaiah, vii. which was the promised sign 
from the Lord. This prophecy must appear of the plainest and most 
pointed nature, and yet the Improving Translators, in their note on 
Matthew i. 1. assert that the reasoning from the prophecies in the Old 
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Testament is inconclusive; that is that the prediction in questioni-s 
misapplied. Now by the miraculous conception this plain prediction 
has been as plainly fulfilled, and the sigu promised trom the Lord has 
been fully and clearly given. 

“ The extraordinary prophecy of Micah, But thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, thouge thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me, thut is to be ruler in israel, 
must also fall to the ground, if the truth of this history is invali- 


dated.”’ 


The sixth objection is,— 


The style of the two first chapters is different from the rest of 
the history. The date of the enrolment, ch. ii. 1, °2. is a great 
historical dificulty. That John the Baptist should have been ignorant 
of the person of Christ is not probable, if this narrative be true, John 
i.31,34. And there are many other circumstances in the story, 
which wear an improbable and fabulous aspect. Evanson’s Disson. 
chap. i: sect. 3. p: 07.” 

«The ImprovingTranslators,”’says our author,‘‘have not condescended 
to point out how the two first chapters differ from the remainder either 
in style or language ; it would be indeed a difficult task even for their in- 
cenuity to mark the distinction. The resemblance in every point might 
be much more easily demonstrated; the copious description, the “ lactea 
ubertas” of St. Luke, appear throughout. Some proof at least of the 
authenticity of these chapters may be d leduced from ihe occurrence of 
various words which appear almost peculiar to the writings of St. 
Luke, and are scarcely ever a by the other inspired authors. Thus 
myeucrvw is only to be found ii, 2>and again ii. 1. weyarcie occurs only 
i. 49. and again Acts ii. 11. evaatd< is to be met with in no other place 
than ii 5. and again Acts i1.15.vill.22.ayarriacig and reAsiworg appear each 
once in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but no where else beyond the 
writings of St. Luke. An attentive examiner might discover many 
other words and phrases which are to be found only im the histories 
composed. by this evangelist. This circumstance alone, in a critical 
point of view, will furnish a strong testimony in favour of the authen- 
ticity of these chapters. What dissimilarity can the Improving Trans- 
jators point out, which can outweigh, or even balance, this rcomarkable 
puscqann mice ? 

The historical difficulty respecting the date of the enrolment is 
sitnply this, that the enrolment actually took place in Judea three years 
after the edict was issued at Rome. The listorical difficulty would 
surely have been much greater, had a shorter time elapsed between:the 
edict at Rome, and the execution of a measure so tedious in its opera- 
tion ina province, oF r rather a district, removed at such a distance from 
the capital, an! at that time governed by its monarch, by its own laws, 
and under the iniivence of its own peculiar prejudices. 

‘* The truth of this narrative cannot be affected, by the ignorance 
of Johu with regard to the person of Christ ; he could not reasonably 
be supposed to “have been acquainted with him, although he was 
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connected with him by birth, as the former was brought up in solitude 
and in the wilderness, the latter was educated with his parents at 


Nazareth. 

‘* As for the last assertion, it will apply with equal force to every 
miracle recorded in the Old or New Testament, the existence of which 
the Improving Translators cannot with any consistency dispute.” 


The motives wickedly assigned for the pretended interpola- 
tion of the miraculous conception, “that it would, to the 
generality of Christians, be extremely gratifying, as it would 
serve to lessen the odium attached to Christianity, from its 
founder being a crucified Jew, and would elevate him to the 
dignity of the heroes and demi gods of the heathen mythology” 
is noticed in this work, as we have mentioned it was in the 
work of Mr. Nares. -As we gave the words in which Mr. 
Nares resented the motives assigned, we will here offer the 
words of the present work, that our readers may compare them 
together. 


‘* What odium is this which is to be ‘attached to the cause of 
Christianity? What degradation is this which is to disgust its fol- 
lowers, the corner-stone of whose faith rests upon the promises of a 
Saviour, according to the flesh, of the lineage and house of David ; 
whose sure and certain hope is founded on the expiatory passion and 
death of a-despised and rejected Redeemer? We glory in the suffering 
and shame, and I speak the language of the whole Christian Church, 
we glory in the Cross of Christ. The Improving Translators must 
know very little of the dignity of demi-gods and heroes, and still less 
“of the opinions of the generality of Christians, to suppose that they 
could feel any gratification in elevating, through the medium of a false 
narrative, to the dignity of a hero or demi-god, that Saviour, whom, 
according to the whole tenor of the Scriptures, they adore as God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God. The Improving 
Transiators might have spared both their pains and their consciences 
in altering and mistranslating the Scriptures, had they merely wished 
to degrade our Lord from the rank of a hero or a demi-god, and had 
they been really convinced that the generality of Christians esteemed 
him only as such.” 


We will give one example more of the author’s successful re- 
futation of an erroneous interpretation put by the editors on the 
miraculous darkness which is recorded in St. Luke, 23, 44, 45, 
to have overspread the earth at the time of our Savieur’s cruci- 
fixion. 

The passage is translated by the editors thus : 

There was darkness over the whole land until the ninth hour, 


and the sun was darkened. 
‘*. Probably,” says the editors, o by thick and heavy clouds, which 
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extended to a considerable distance round thecity. That the darkness 
was not so great as to exclude all vision, is evident from the circum- 
stances which occurred while Jesus was suspended on the cross. See 
John xix. 25. 30. Dr. Priestley observes that the darkness is 
not said to have been miraculous.” 


On this occasion our author remarks,— 


« The words a» 4 y%, or waca hy yn, Matt. xxvi. 45. ‘ The whole 
Jand” or ‘ earth,’ must signify at least ‘ the whole land of Judea :’ 
they cannot be so fritfered down as to signify merely ‘ the tract of 
country round about Jerasalem.’ They are indeed often used to 
designate “ the whole wor'd,” or at Jeast an indefinite portion of it, 
Luke xxi.35. Rom.ix.17.x.18.Rev.v.6.xiii. 3; nor is there apy reason 
given why their signification should be confined in the present 
instance. Africanus expressly asserts that there was a most dreadful 
darkness over the whole world, and that the rocks were rent by an 
earthquake ; xa cAcv rod hid mod oxo TOS Sy ivere CCspuraror, oucpw 3 
as DETpxs dvecpnyrvrro, was Ta Worra THs yHs KAT ENDS ‘fy. African. apud 
Syncell. p.322. Tertullian also in his Apology appeals to the public 
registers of the empire for the truth of this fact; ‘*‘ Eum mundi casum 
relatum in arcanis vestris habetis.” Apodlog. xxi. So Arnobius, 
‘* Universa-mundi elementa sunt turbata.” advers. Gent. 4. The 
author also of the Kecognitiones Clementis, who was probably ante- 
rior to both Tertullian and Arnobius, declares, thai at the death of 
Jesus Christ the whole world was in a state of commotion. “* Omnis 
ei compassus-est mundus, omms mundus commetus.” ‘This darkness 
is farther confirmed by the testimony of Phiegon, who, in his 

chronological account of the victors at the Olympic games, and of 

all the most remarkable circumstances which took place in each 
Olympiad, asserts, that in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad (the 
year of our Lovd’s crucifixion) there happened an eclipse, as he 
supposed, of the sun, the greatest of any known before, and that thers 
was night at the sixth hour of the day, so that the stars appeared in 
the heavens ; and that a great tarthquake in Bithynia overthrew a 
considerable part of the city of Nice. His words are quoted by 
Eusebius apud Synceil. 325; twicein the Chronicon Paschale, p. 219. 
and 222,, edit. Cang. twice also by Philoponus, lib, ii.c. 21, and are 
referred to by Origen cont. Cels. iis This testimony of Phlegon has 
been most ably vindicated and confirmed by the sanlence Dr. Chapman 
in his answer to Dr. Sykes. 

*« The weight and~authority of all these testimonies must firmly” 
establish the existence of an extended darkness, such as could not 
have been produced by thick and heavy clouds round the city; nor by 
any other circumstance in the natural order of things, but an eclipse ; 
and if this fact vb established, it must follow that the darkness was 
miraculous, as so eclipse of the sun could then have taken place, the 
mon being at the time of the passover full. 

« As tothe darkness not being so great as to preclude all vision, 
because Jesus is represented, John xix. 25, to have scen his mother 
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and the disciples standing ly ; it is to be remembered that these cir- 
cumstances and many more might have taken place between the third 
honr, about which time he was Jed away to be crucified, Mark xv. 
25, and the sixth hour, when the darkness commenced.” 


Our readers will be enabled to judge of the merits of this 
work from the preceding extracts. We have pleasure in 
assuring them, that they will perceive in it many Instances of 
error refuted with success, and many occasions on which our 
authorized translation is vindicated from the trifling criticisms, 
and corrupt glosses, of the editors of the New, for we cannot 
bring ourselves to call it by the title they have assumed to ‘it, 
an dmproved, Version. We e — the work likely to be of 


essential service in giving s\ rt to the genuine doctrines. of 
the Scriptures, many of whic 1 are most wantonly called in 
question in the notes by the editers of the Unitarian, Version ; 


and we therefore recomme nd it tu the attention of CI bristhins 
in this cay of: disbelief, niust cordially agreeing in the remark 
made by the author, that 


“ If we place implicit confidence in the comments attached to this 
improved Version, we must artive at this conclusion, that the Iaspired 
Writers, when they expressed themselves in the plainest form of 
words, said one thing and meant another.” 


SIE 








Frederick de Montford. A Novel; im Three Volumes. By the 
author of the Pursuits of Fashion. 12mo. pp. 756. 11. Is. 
Ebers. 1811. 


Tuk hero of this novel is introduced to its readers at the age 
of two and twenty, as the ward of Sir Ralph Delaval, an Eng- 
lish Baronet, whose family consists of two daughters, rich 
and beautiful of course, and a son, who is the representative 
of the county of » a young man of knowledge and 
talents, and, moreover, a sincere Christian,---a character not 
very often to be found in modern novels. .At the age of fif- 
teen De Montford had entered the army, and served with dis- 
; tinction in India, where his merit outstripping his years, he 
| ~ ose in his profession with great rapidity, and, having returned 
to england, in 1788, was appointed to the command of 
regiment of cavalry, under orders of embarkation for Spain. 
The eldest of Sir Ralph Delaval’s daughters, Charlotte, 
is a classical scholar, deeply read in ancient history, and 
t highly ambitious of literary fame; but the different characters 
of the two sisters are best pourtrayed by the author himself. 
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** The Miss Delavals could assuredly lay claim to a greater number 
of virtues and accomplishments than are to be commonly met with--- 
(gentle ladies, frown not!)---in the catalogue of their sex’s perfec- 
tions. Nature had, in truth, liberally performed her part towards 
them in-the endowment of numberless external graces; and, from 
the character we have given of their father, it will not be supposed, 
that he neglected to provide for the more essential cultivation of their 
minds. ‘They certainly were both of them beautiful, both of them 
clever, and both of them agreeable ; and yet as certain it is, that 
nothing could differ more than they did, in the character of their 
beauty, the turn of their abilities, or the nature of those powers by 
which they enchanted their acquaintance. 

‘« The beauty of Charlotte, the eldest sister, was of that apparen 
and striking description which dazzles, at once, the beholder, and 
leaves him no power, even if so inclined, to deny to it that admira- 
tion which it appears rather to command than tocourt. ‘ How beau- 
tiful she is!’ was the buzz that invariably greeted her entrance into 
every assembly; and any one who had ventured to assert that Miss 
Delaval was not uncommonly handsome would haye met with nothing 
but contemptuous credulity. 

“ The good looks of Emily, though not so instantaneously per- 
ceptible, were yet no less attractive or fascinating. It-is true, that 
a stranger might have passed an evening in a bail-room where she 
was, and might, perhaps, have retired from it without any particular 
impression of her beauty on his mind ; but had that stranger's good 
fortune afforded him an opportunity ‘of conversing with ber for a 
moment, it is impossible but that the winning influence of her smile, 
and the bewitching expression of her rad iant eyes, would have re- 
mained indelibly engraven on his imagination, Charlotte’s counte- 
nance attracted every eye; Emily’s engaged in its favour every heart : 
the former’s person was gazed on as a model of perfection while pre- 
sent; the beauty of the latter was remembered long after its possessor 
had disappeared. 

‘* The abilities of the two sisters were cast in an equally different 
mould, and produced equally different effects. Ambitious of acquir- 
ing literary reputation, and contemning those limits, within which 
fashion and immemorial usage have thought fit to confine her sex’s 
studies, Charlotte had,’ with ‘indefatigable industry, and unremitting 
application, contrived to a mass together i in her mind a fand of learning 
that might have put to the blush | many of its professed votaries; and 
to this, her darling pursuit, she sacrificed, without remorse, ‘most 
of those considerations, so commonly and so eagerly sought after by 
persons of her age and rank. Whatever advantages, however, might 
result to her mind from this passion for literature, it certainly was 
productive of no good consequence to her manners; which thereby 
lost much of that enchanting mildness so justly appreciated as the 
most amiable feature in the female characier ; and which finds but an 
insufficient substitute in the pedantic effrontery of science, and the 
assurance engendered by a conscious superiority of talent.” 
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The other chief Dramatis Persone are the Baronet himself, 
a man of family, fortune, sense, and talents; the honourable 
George Arbuthnot, (the younger son of a nobleman,) with 
contracted means, and expensive habits, addicted to the turf 
and the gaming table, yet well educated, and having an ex- 
cellent heart ; and Lord Lewthorpe, a peer, without an ‘idea, 
a feeling, or a wish beyond Newmarket, cards, and dice. 
The subordinate characters. are well adapted to the completion 


of this groupe, and to the parts which they have, respectively, 


to sustain. 

De Montford is an orphan, the knowledge of whose parents 
is confined wholly to Sir Ralph Delaval and his old valet, 
La Place. But, before the youth’s departure for the Con- 
tinent, he accidentally discovers the secret of his birth, and 
learns, to his gratification and surprize, that he is the son of 
an Hungarian officer by the daughter of an English citizen. 
Born with strong feelings, and entering the army at that early 
period of life, when the mind is not formed, and no fixed 
principles have been imbibed to regulate the thoughts, or to 
guide the actions, of youth, he becomes headstrong, violent, 
and impetuous; though a model of courage, and a pattern of 
honour. His courage impels him to court danger wherever it 
is to be met; and his impetuosity makes him disregard the 
adinonitions of prudence, which are so necessary to render 
courage at once useful and effective. In one of the actions 
in the Peninsula, he leads his regiment into a situation where 
it is nearly cut to pieces; and its commander, after perform- 
ing feats of valour worthy the ages of chivalry, falls, from 
das of blood, is taken prisoner, and ultimately conveyed to 
Paris. 

Here, for want of something to do, he has recourse to the 
gaming table, and becomes ‘the easy dupe of an intriguing 
woman. Of the extensive mischief produced by this want 
the author gives the following just account. 


«* If we had time, ability, or inclination to moralize, how much 
might be said upon the mischiefs, and incalculable misery, which that 
common-place éxpression, that want of something to do, creates 
among the disciples of idleness and fashion ! Were the prisons to 
state all whom their walls have enclosed, or their gibbets destroyed,--- 
alt who have perished in them for dlistress or infamy, owing to nothing 
but this want of something to do,---we should startle at the number, 
and find it considerably exceeded, far exceeded, the number judged 
requisite to recruit our fleets and armies! Were we to reflect on the 
various sorts of iniquity and folly played off in every street of our 
metropolis, we should find its source and origin, and the sole excuse 
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of the actors in it, to be—the want of someting todo! We should 
discover that this alone had power to metamorphose our men of 
fashion into apes—our divines into pugilists and race-riders—and our 
assemblies into bagnios and betting-rooms!”’ 


That, idleness is the parent of vice, and the root of all evil, 
is a truth confirmed by daily experience ; and of all the des- 
picable characters which infest the metropolis of the British 
empire, we know of none more mischievous than the nume- 
rous race of idlers, who perpetually jostle us in the public 
streets, and who nightly annoy us in the public theatres. These 
amphibious nnimals, who have nothing of man but the form, 
ought to be treated as public nuisances, and as such to be 
exposed to prosecution and punishment. For any good and 
useful purpose, they are mere blanks in society, and they live 
only for the plague and annoyance of its best members. 

Before De Montford goes to the Continent he is betrothed 
to Emily Delaval, by whows he is tenderly beloved. ‘he 
Syren, however, whom he meets at Paris, Caroline de St. Jule, 
a rich and beautiful widow of twenty, with an amorous ¢is- 
position, wholly unrestrained not merely by principle, but 
even by common decency, entangles him in her snares, and 
leads him on nearly to the brink of ruin. At a critical mo- 
ment of his fate, his friend, Henry Delaval, arrives at Paris, 
as agent from the British government sent to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners, and rescues him from impending de- 
struction. Henry’s mission fails, and De Moniford is con- 
fined, in a dungeon, in the castle of Vincennes, where. he is 
destined to be privately murdered. Hither he is followed by 
his Parisian Syren, who, in order to gain admission to the- 
castle, marries the governor, whom ‘she hates. In the dead - 
of night, having previously administered to her husband a 
sleepy draught, she descends into the dungeon, to liberate her 
lover, or rather the man whom she passionately loves. She 
offers De Montford liberty, on condition that she shall herself 
be the partner of his flight, and of his bed. Betrothed to 
Emily, and ashamed of his: late apostacy, he rejects the offer; 
but, during this singular negotiation, the husband of the lady, 
whose sleeping draught has not been sufficiently potent ta 
answer its destined purpose, arrives, and with brutal ferocity, 
aims a blow, with his dagger, at De Montford, which his wife 
intercepts and reeeives the wound herself. De Montford then 
grapples with the ruffian, throws him on the ground, and the 
wounded heroine dispatches hii with her own dagger. She 
and De Montford then effect their escape, and reach Eng- 
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land, where she dies of her -wound, and he is united to his 
Emily. 

Such is the outline of the story, which is. filled up with 
incidents that interest and amuse the reader, while the nar- 
rative is interspersed with reflections naturally arisiug out of 
the subject, which are highly creditable to the religious and 
moral principles of the author. The different characters ‘are 
drawn with ability, and are such as are frequently met with in 
society. ‘Uhey-are not overcharged, their sentiments and their 
actions correspond, and they are placed in situations, in which, 
from their dispositions, their habits, and their pursuits, they 
naturally would be placed. No violence is offered to reason 
or common sense, as: is too frequently the case, in similar 
productions, in order to do what is termed poetical justice. 
Vicious propensities are made productive of their natural con- 
sequences ; passion and imprudence properly pave the way to 
inconvenience and distress, while religi ious and moral prin- 
ciples and habits yield their natural fruits,--content and hap- 
piness. 

Having thus given our readers our opinion of the general 
merits of this novel, we proceed to notice some particular 
passages, which appear to us worthy. of distinction. Speaking 
of the “ great and raling foible of our nature,” vanity, the 


author says, 


« Tt will not, I apprehend, be necessary to. diseuss, at any great 
length, the character and attributes of vanity, iu order. to prove its 
powerful effects on the human mind. The experience of each one 
will convince him how great a share it occupies in every transaction 
and pursuit of lite; and how often those brilliant actions which claim 
at once our applause, and seem the emanations of virtue and heroism, 
are, in truth, indebted only to their master-passion of the soul for 
their dazzling and enchanting appearance. So omnipotent and abso- 
lute is its sway, indeed, that experience and education employed to 
correct almost every other vice of our nature, here frequen tly prove 
themselves powerless and ineffectual ; and we too ofien find vanity 
the companion of grey hairs, and the besom friend of retirement aad 
study.” 


We fear there is too much truth in the general prevalence 
here assigved to this degrading foible. It is seldom we find 
modern writers calling things by their proper names ; ‘they are 
too apt to sbften down crimes into vices, vices into foib sles, 
and foibles into peculiarities. Thus rebellion is mitigated into 
revolution, treason into sedition, sedition into’ disaffection, 
‘and disaffection into a love of freedom. We never hear now 
of the American Rebellion, as if rebels, who, if they had been 
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unsuccessful, would have heen deservedly hanged, become less 
guilty by the full accomplishment of their criminal purpose. 
Our author, however, forms a happy exception to the rule, 
as will be seen by the following account, which Sir Ralph 
Delaval gives De Montford of his father’s mili itary career. 


“« He was one of the number of those nobie-minoded foreigners, 
who, sparing the inglorious ease which then reigned throughout the 
European continent, and, ambitious of military renown, repaired to 
the theatre} and joined the British standard, as volunteers ; to assist 
it in crushing that upstart band of rebel-mechanics, who had dared 
to unite in scandalous revolt against their sovereign and their country ; 
and, leagued with her inveterate and treacherous foes, had, with true 
felon-like depravity, erected the flag of rebellion in opposition to 
the dicta es of reason, the claims ‘of gratitude, and the voice of 
nature,’ 


This certainly is plain language, but it is the language of 
truth, and it is uniformly preserved to the end of the nar- 
rative. ‘Ihe close of the American war, he designates as the 
period “when our convicts became a nation, and our. jails 
were compelled to seek a fresh spot whereon. to pour the dregs 
of vice and infamy.” 

The honourable George Arbuthnot, as our readers have 
been informed, is a gamester with a small fortune ; they will 
not be surprized, the refore, to learn, that he is arrested for 
debt, and immured in the gaol of Newgate,---no very com- 
fortable, nor yet very creditable, residence, it must be con- 
fessed, for a young man of family and fashion. As the situ- 
ation was novel, it might naturally lead to novel reflections ; 
and, accordingly, the fol owine ~ dialogue, we are told, took 
place, on the road to this dre reary place of confinement, be- 
tween the said hon, George Arbuthnot and Himsecr. 


‘© «fT will not endure it--- I will shoot myself, I'm determined,’ 
said He, as his eye caught the sprkes on the top of the enchanted 
castle, whither he was conveying. 

*« « That would be making bad worse---and, besides, you have ng 
pistols,” answered Himself. 

«« € This comes of being honest.---This it is, not to bea cheat and 
a sharper like other people,’ exclaimed He. 

‘* * Have you then been strictly honest, Mr. George Arbuthnot, 
in all your dealings?’ asked bis catechising acquaintance. 

‘© «What do you mean by such a quesfion ?’ indignantly retorted 
He. ; 

“« « Three people are now in jail,’ rejo'ned the audacious monitor, 
‘their families starving---their offspring begzared---their ounds de- 
puis ed by prison intercourse---and all their ho pes insheaven and earth 
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irrevocably blasted---through trusting to your promises of paying 
what you owe them. Iu yonder cell lay two desponding, naked, 
prostitutes, whom probably you have little thought about, since first 
you pledged your honour and your oath to provide for them, and 
reward their sacrifice to you of innocence by happiness and affluence. 
How have you kept your promise? Seduced by your example and 
profligate behaviour, two youths, till they knew you, respected and 
happy, will next week forfeit their lives in the very prison to which 
yo. go, for a crime which they were urged to commit from an ambi- 
tion to emulate you in expence and folly. 

** © Are these, and others I could name, Aonest acts.’ 

“« * Go to the D---l, Sir,’ (interrupted He,) ‘ what right have you 
to talk to me in that manuer? I have cnly done what all the world 
do likewise; nothing ungentlemanitke in tiat---don't let me hear your 
voice again.” . | 
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Mr. Himself, however, was very importunate, and continued 
his lectures throughout the night, to the great annoyance of 
this fashionable captive. But of all the bad examples set by 
men of this description, there are few so extensively per- 
nicious, in their effects, as the examples which they sct to 
their servants, 


‘« Of all the many (and very many are they) evils which that 
race of beings, distinguished by the various appellations of Bucks, 
Desking Dogs, Haretrained Chaps, &c. &c. inflict upon the com- 
munity, there is not one more prejudicial to society, or more fatal to 
the peace and comfort of well-regulated families, than the general 
systex> of infamy and extortion which their follies and extravagance 
have introduced amongst the servants of the metropolis. To find an 
havest attendant on one’s person is now a work of absolute labour— 
a thing to give one’s whole time and attendance to; in truth, I be- 
lieve, am impossibility; unless, on the moment of his arrival, the 
untutored rusui¢ is taken from the Black-Bear, Piccadilly, and instan- 
taneously introduced to the rigid discipline of an old Jady’s pantry, 
where four children and plenty of family plate prevent the possibility 
of idleness. And, even theu, it is more than probable that Captain 
Flash’s valet, conttives to inform the youthful ignoramus that low 
wages, weekly books, and evening prayers, are very stupid things ; 
and that it clearly must be the very heighi of absurdity longer to put 
up with. the old lady's allowance of one pair of corderoy culoti:s, 
per annum,—when he, by virtue of a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Captain's tailor, can procure as many /eather ones 
as be choosts to put on. This reasoning our young adventurer listens 
to, of course, with avidity,—leaves the oid lady forthwith to what he 
calls ‘ Letter himself,'—and, in a few years, we find him listening 


(though not with such avidity,) to one John Ketch, Esquire, who 
promises to indulge him with an easy death, and kindly engages to 


pull his Jeys, the first, after the drop has fallen. The melancholy 
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records of those who have been cut off by the arm of criminal jus- 
tice will bear me out in asserting, that mo race of beings so fre- 
quently fall under the lash of the law, or place their necks in jeo- 
pardy, as these victims to their employer's idleness and example. 
At every Old-Bailey Sessions, one or two of the convicts, when cal- 
led upon for their defence, begin it with informing his Lordship, 
‘ that they had the misfortune to live sarvant with a wi/d young gen- 
tleman at a Vest-End-of-the-lTown Coftee-house, Xc. And a sad 
misfortune it is!—not only to them, but to the nation at large; for 
our prisons are stocked, our families plundered, and our national cha- 
racter for probity debased, by these hardened and profligate offenders j 
but who nevertheless have a claim to pity, inasmuch as, nine times 
out of ten, it has becn the laxity, or vicious example, of the master 
that has made the servant thus hardened and thus profligate.” 


The profligacy of domestic servants has, unhappily, risen 
to such a height, from whatever cause, that unless some effec- 
tive means be spcedily adopted for checking it, there is no 
saying to what an extent the evil may reach. And when we 
consider how much of the domestic peace and comfort of 
families, in the middle stations of life, depend upon the regu- 
larity and honesty of servants, it becomes the interest, as it 
undoubtedly is the duty, of every master of a family to com- 
bine for the suppression of this evil. During the close of the 
American war a great number of servants were pressed into 
the public service, and it were much to be wished that re- 
course were: now had to a similar means for recruiting our 
army in Spain and Portugal. We shall extract only one other 
passage, from this interesting novel, which relates to a sub- 
ject of not equal importance, indeed, with that just discussed, 
but still of great importance, to the public : 


* T cannot pass over this subject wRhout a few observations.— 
How degradiog and how mortifying is it, to any one who contem- 
plates the bar (which it assuredly is in this country) as the bigh road 
to eminence and fame, and the most honourable profession that ambi- 
tion or talens can pursue :—how truly galling is it, I repeat, to be 
forced daily and hourly to witness some of its professors, in view of 
cultivating the study of eloquence and reasoning, stepping aside to 
cull, in preference, the flowers of Billingsgate! And more anxious 
to insult and irritate any defenceless object they may chance to be 
employed against, than to elucidate the truth, or further the great 
ends of their calling. What can be the delight---where the gratifi- 
cation, to a gentieman and 2 scholar (whi ch our advocates all are, 
or ought to be, ) to apply such epithets as ‘ monster,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘ mis- 
creant,’ &c. Sc. toa poor wretch, already groaning beneath accumu- 
lated sufferings, and denied the privilege of ‘uttering, or even looking, 
aiecply? Such conduct can gratify no passion, but that which a gene 
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tleman, a scholar, and, above all, a Christian, ought to blush for hav- 
jug harboured. 

** Do they do it from a sense of duty ? The great and paramount 
record of uur duty upon earth deaounces “* woe to Jawyers, because 
they lay heavy burthens on men’s backs, and grievous to be borne, 
and do not so much as touch them with one o€ their fingers.’ How 
much more, then, to those who wanton!y and cruelly add to those bur- 
thens in the moment of their severest pressure. 

** Do they act thus from a love of justice: ? € Every punishment, 
which does not arise from absolute necessity,’ says Beccaria, quoting 
from Montesquieu, ‘ is tyrannical.’ Is the punishment, the dire, 
the incaleulable punishment, which such abuse conveys in such a 
moment, a necessary punishment?—Is it not rather a wanton inflic- 
tion of terture ? é ; 

‘‘ Are they justified by precedent? The last twenty years of an 
ignorant and degenerate age may, indeed, afford one or two; but they 
' will look till deoms-day for one instance of such a practice flourish- 
ing in better times. Let them produce one amongst ‘ Velerwm 
oratorum exempla, quit famam in posteros, preemia eloquenti@ cogila- 
vissent pulcherrima.'—Aun. Tac. lib. xi How beneficiak would ‘it be 
for the interests of eloquence and justice, if some member of our 
senate were to act the part of Caius Silius, and introduce the Cincian 
Jaw (mentioned by the last quoted author,---himself an advocate) 
into Westminster-hall. How fanny would it be to see the looks of 
soine eminent amateurs of litigious warfare, when the speaker prt 
the question, ‘ Ne quis ob causam orandam, pecuniam donumve 
acciprat ?" 

‘© What a chorus of No! No! No! What a group would be 
seen of pallid visages, * gaunt, oblong. ossified, and lean, all shout- 
ing forth eer. dismay at the idea.” * How earnestly and particularly’ 
woul!) the attendance of the ministerial hacks be put in requisition ! 
if carried in the affirmative, how deserted would be Palace-yard.--- 
What good accommodatioffs in the inns of court!” 

We could add many remarks of our own to these just ani- 
madversions of our author; but that our limits forbid us to 
trespass. further on the patience of our readers. Besides the 
subject of the bar, its use moka abuse, is one, which, if we 
were to enter it, would | lead us very far indeed. The study 
of the law is a noble pursuit ; but the practice of thre aie 
as it is now phactiset, by too many of its followers, is, alas ! 
any thing but noble ! 

in drawing this article to a close, we must congratulate our 
readers on the appearanee of a novel, which they may, with 
perfect safety, put into the hands of their wives and daugh- 
ters, without the smallest dread of shocking their modesty, 
or of injur rimg their reli gious or moral principles. It is not, 
indeed, too much to sz y in its praise, that, from the perusal 
of it, instruction as well as amusement may be reaped. 
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The Projector; a periodical paper, originally published in monthly 
numbers, from January, 1802, to November, 1809. Revised 
and corrected by the Author. In three volumes. Pp: 
1224, 8vo.. Payne. 1811. 


It is sufficiently obvious, that the inultiplicity of periodical 
writings has greatly increased the difficulty of attaining any thing 
like originality in such compositions. Since the labours of 
Johnson, however, more successful efforts have been made, . 
than in the period which elapsed between the great Father of 
such works, and the stenterophonic I Lexicographer. From the 
days of Addison, very few periodical essays obtained any gene- 
ral circulation, till the sonorous Rambler seented to strike out 
a new path in this department of literature: and hence sub- 
sequent Essayists have been more successful, having the 
choice of two models, which they might either imitate, or aim 
at originality, by avoiding their respective manners. Both, 
indeed, have had their imitators; and some of these have been 
more successful than usually falls to the lot of avowed imitations. 
The present * Projector,’ ’ whose projects originally appeared 
in the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine,” under the auspices of the 
ingenious Sylvanus Urban, evidently belongs to the Addisonian 
school ; and it is not too muth to say, that he has approached 
his original model nearer, perhaps, than most of his fellow- 
labourers in the same calling. Of the chaste fowing humour, 
delicate satire, urbanity, and good sense, of the Spectator, we 
have good specimens in many numbers of the Projector ; 
who, by the way, is guife as much a reflector and moralist, as 
a dealer in new inventions or devices. Here, also, he lias 
closely followed the Spectator, aud as cautiously avoids any 
merely learned or scientific disquisitions : but he has displayed 
nothing of that admirable dramatic talent, that spirited dialogue, 
or conversation logic, of which Addison has furnished so many, 
and hitherto unequalled, specimens. Dry humour is this 
Projector’s chief excellence : the ludicrous or ironical, chastened 
by something like Chesterfield gravity, is his incessant study ; 
and when he occasionally ventures on the simplest branches 
of criticism, as in No. 69, on the advertisement of Mrs. 
Morris, of Margaret- street, Cavéndish- ~square, (offering her 
services as a priestess of Hymen, to assist young ladies in 
procuring husbands) his failure is evident, But, us justice is 
our object,-we_ shall begin with equity, and allow our readers 
to taste his introductory paper, whence they may judge accord- 
ing to their particular taste. _ After alluding w the geueraily 
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despised character of “‘ Projectors,” ‘as stated by Pope, lie 
observes : 


«Steele himself, who may be supposed much better acquainted 
with the subject, as he is the Ancu-Prosecror of this nation, and 
once conceived the stupendous plan of reforming its morals, which 
we have all been since nibbliug at, says ‘ There cannot be a more 
ridiculous animal than ove who seems to regard the good of others. 
He in civil life, whose thoughts turn upon schemes which may be of 
general benefit, without fartber reflection, is called a Prozector.’ 
By the important words, ‘ farther reflection,’ this Author undoubtedly 
means, without any advantage to themselves, which is said to be too 
frequently the case with the tribe of Projectors. And yet I have 
known many of iliem whose schemes were, to say the best, as 
beneficial to themselves as to any one else ; and this would, perhaps, 
be oftener the case, if there were a good understanding between the 
party offering the scheme and the party ac ‘cepting it. 

“© Mr. Addison, who likewise ought’to have mentioned men of 
my unfortunate name with more respect and Consptistration, asserts, 
that at a coffee-house, he found out a man to be a Prosecror, ‘ by 
the shabbiness of his dress, the extravagance of his conceptions, and 
the -hurry of his speech.’ Féatures so strongly marked as these 
cannot, indeed, be well mistaken, if it shall be once agreed that they 
are the distinguishing characteristics of Projectors. But I hope on 
some future occasion to be able to prove that they will not apply to 
all Projectors ; of whom some certainly think justly, speak slowly, 
and have credit with the tailor. In the mean time, I shall content 
myself with allowing, that there is a particular species of Projector 
who may be discovered by these badges, of a contriving genins. 
I have known a few such in our times, and indeed they cannot effect 
concealment ; for their projects being mostly of a political kind, they 
are obliged to frequent coffee-houses, and other public meetings, in 
order to announce what, in a dearth of credit with booksellers, it may 
not be convenient to commit to the press. Now of this class of 
political Projectors, as far as. my observation extends, extravagance 
of conception belongs principally to those gentlemen who deal in 
schemes of the wholesale kind, who undertake very largely for 
the good of mankind, and are for overturning. governments, 
and throwing nations into confusion, The means whereby this 
is to be done are very often disproportioned, in all human appear- 
ance, to the end; as when tyrants speak of liberty, and the most 
worthless of mankitid offer schemes of happiness. But my reatlers 
must here observe, that this is the great boast of all such Projectors, 
namely, that the essence of their art consists in effecting the highest 
purposes by the lowest means ; or in forming the, greatest plans “with 
the most insignificant materials and the least labour ; ; and this economy 
enters largely into their practice, whether a government is to be 
overturned, or a shopkeeper to be taken i in, whetber a multitude is 
to be deceived, or a bailiff eluded. 

“ The other characteristic mentioned by Mr, Addison, ¢ is hurry 
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of speech." This belongs to Projectors whose plans seldom go farther 
than words, and who are, therefore, so extremely desirous of speaking 
their minds, that their words are taught to make their escape with 
precipitation, and without waiting for any order or arrangement. 
As to the ‘ shabbiness of dress’ noted so pointedly by .he Spectator, 
it is a well known characteristic that belongs almost exclusively to 
projecting financiers; who, in their anxiety to detray the expenses 
of the nation, are apt to overlook their own little conceras, and who 
become enamoured of round numbers, and speak of millions with 
a grand and imposing emphasis. This kind of partiality for the 
public is soon observed to spread over their whole appearance the 
infallible mark of distinction here noticed. But such are not held in 
very high estimation; and some of them have been peculiarly 
unfortunate, partly owing to their inattention of ministers of state, 
who are always inclined to think themselves the best judges of what 
belongs to their office, and partly to the ungrateful neglect of the 
public at large, so that it frequently happens that-a man shiall be able 
to pay the debts of the nation in a few years, who knows not where 
to procure credit for the next meal. Indeed, there is this fatality 
attending the financial Projector, that he never meddles with the 
subject of debt until he is deeply involved in it, and never undertakes 
any thing for the nation but what he can no longer practise for him- 
self. I have always advised those with whom my advice is likely 
to prevail, to avoid such dangerous projects, as not to be entered upon 
without a capital, but I cannet say I have been very successtul, For 
this reason, I am sometimes inclined to think that poverty aud seclusion 
have a natural tendency to bring on fits of financial calculation, and 
that some -men learn to raise budgets and loans as birds are t ught 
to sing, by being confined iv a dark room. 

«yl must, however, add with respect to the above classes of 
political Projectors, that they do not belong to our family: and, 
however numerous they may have been lately, (for some rank them 
aineng the miseries of war,) the success of their plans is not so 
frequent or beneficial as to recommend them to wise and considerate 
persons. I must, therefore, as a necessary recommendation to the 
tavour of my readers, disclaim all, convexion with them, as well as 
.with the religious Projectors of late years, who have been particularly 
distinguished by extravagance of conceptions; and some of them, I trust, 
have not been deprived of that other characteristic, ‘ shabbiness of 
dress ;* at least it seems to belong.to, and ought ever to accompany 
those who have atiempted to substitute the ‘ filthy rags* of impiety 
fur the more pure ‘ robe of righteousness.” 

** But still I hope that, with the exceptions already stated, it may 
not be altogether dishonourable to enlist in the band of Projectors ; 
aud among other inducements of a personal nature, I am encouraged 
in this attempt by the liberal sentiments of Doctor Samuel) Joknsou 
himself, a worthy member of the corps, who thus vindicates the 
genuine race of Projectors: ‘ by the unreasonable distribution of 
praise and blame, none have suffered oftencr than Projectors, whose 
rapidity of imaginatiou and vastness of design raise such envy in their 
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fellow mortals, that every eye watches their fall, and every heart 
exults at their distresses. In another place, this eminent author 
says, and a most consoling decision it is, ‘ The folly of Projection is 
very seldom the folly of a fool.’ 


This is followed by some routine flourishes about the family of 
Projectors ;_ but the extract is already sufficiently long to intro- 
duce the Projector to the readvr, and give a fair specimen of 
the manner and style of his work, which is tolerably uniform 
throughout. The author furnishes a century of such papers 
in the course of seven years, from January, 1802, to Novem- 
‘ber 1809. The whole have been corrected, divested of all 
temporary allusions, and designed to be placed on the same 
shelf with the “ British Classics;” a proud niche indeed, but 
one of which they certainly are not altogether unw orthy. 
Good sense and moderation are much more conspicuous in 
our author than extensive acquirements, or profound erudi- 
tion. Of the useful sciences and arts he very properly avoids 
all attempts at ridicule or animadyersion, such as is too com- 
mon with ignorant witlings, and indiscriminate satirists. He 
possesses good principles, without obtruding them too often 
on the attention of his readers ; and his sentiments are distin- 
guished by all the delicacy, grace, and chastity, of the Spectator. 
His language is neat, easy, and generally pure, without the 
Jeast tincture of pedantry, or that affectedly rigorous accuracy, 
which is the Ephesian Diana of our modern little word critics. 
To analyze minutely all our Projector’s papers, would be a 
vain effurt, as the brightest colours and finest odours are the 
least adapted to the amalyst’s cracible ; like flowers, they 
appear best in their native station, and shrink from the fairest 
hand which ventures to approach them. It ts the character, 
indeed, of wit or humour to be as little susceptible of sub- 
division as the members of a living body; and to attempt the 
experiment, would savour more of the butcher than the man of 
refined tas*e. But for this consideration, we should give an ab- 
stract of the Projector’s very delicate but merited satire on the 
extravagance of “ portrait fanciers ;” the disciples of Walpole 
and Granger, who-are actively employed in collecting portraits 
of worthless or insignificant characters, to illustrate topogra- 
phical works. The forms of cards and apologies for fits of 
ill-humour, would also merit attention, as well as the position 
of English vices being already so abundant, that there is no 
de mand for any from F rance, which is much more humorous 
than logical, at the same time it is a grave satire. In general, 
however, the  Projector’s,” or rather we should say “ Refiec- 
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tor’s,’ remarks on dress, manners, morals, and customs, are 
equally. just and ingenious, and all these subjects, it must be al- 
lowed, are treated with good nature or good humour. The satire 
on the application of French names to articles of furniture, &c. 
and on those persons who know not how to kill time, but are 
affected with a disease, which the Projector calls heautophobia, 
or a * dread of one’s self,” might have been more pointed, 
without any deviation from the author's usually delicate 
touches. The same might be applied to the reflections on 
the melancholy catastrophe at the Old Bailey, in February, 
1807. 

As our Author has pursued the footsteps of his. great 
prototype so closely in manner and spirit, he has also followed 
him occasionally in matter, and particularly on the subjeet of 
the imagination. The rapidly increasing number of insane 
persons, and the extravagant indulgence of the inagination 
to the almost total neglect of the judgment, render the sub- 
ject deeply interesting to the public at the present crisis. 
Men speak of the imagination as a faculty the most desirable, 
as an endowment at once the most rare and most honourable, 
without ever suspecting that it is unequivocally the most 
common in all sentient beings ; that it exists in brutes as well 
as man; and that all maniacs have the most active and power- 
ful imaginations. Insanity, -indeed, is best defined by saying, 
that it is the complete ascendancy of the imagination over the 
judgment. It does not appear that even idiots are entirely 
devoid of this faculty of the mind, notwithstanding their total 
negation of judgment. But of its actual predominance, we 
shall let Mr. Projector speak, in giving his entire No. 85, as 
another fair specimen of his lucubrations, to adopt his own 
appellation. 


#5 


“* Deluded long 
By Fancy’s dazzling optics, these behold 
The images of some peculiar things 
With brighter hues resplendent, and pourtrayed 
With features nobler far than e’er adorned 
Their genuine objects.” ‘  Akenside. 


‘« Addison and others, who have treated on the Pleasures of 
Imagination, have coniined their attention to the regions of ‘Taste, 
and seem to be of opinion, that Fancy is exercised on no other topics 
than what administer to our perceptions of the grand, the sublime,” 
and the beautifnl. But there appears reason to suppose that poets 
and pcetical critics are not the only persons who indulge themselves 
in the pleasures of Imagination; and that, in fact. imagination 
enters very deeply not only into our pleasures, but our serious business. 
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Indeed, if we examine with attention the greater part of those. 
pursuits in which mankind are most earnest, we shal} find that they 
consist full as much of fancies as of realities, and that men who would 
be thought very anxiously busy in their researches, are seeking after 
something which is ideal to all but themselves. 

“« It will perhaps require very few arguments to prove that those 
who have most leisure and inclination for pleasure, may be reekoned 
among the sons, or rather the slaves, of Imagination. Whether 
they sore to the sublime heights of an opera, or a masquerade, or 
descend to the more bumble gratifications of an ass-tace or a boxing- 
match, the pleasure which they actually receive bears so little pro-~ 
portion to what they anticipated, that we may surely consider them 
as acting under the influence of a lively imagination. Public 
amusements, indeed, yield so little real satistaction, that if they 
were not to be heightened by the most extravagant flights of inven- 
tion, they would scarcely be tolerated : and accordingly, the managers 
of sach exhibitions take care to keep in pay a set of fertile geniuses, 
usually called Pafiers. Itis the business of these gentlemen to promise 
the spectators more than they have it in their power to place before 
them, and a degree of complete satisfaction which they are conscious 
they cannot provide. Whether, therefore, the proffered gratification 
be a show, a procession, a jaunt, a rout, a ball, or only a day's 
pleasure, the share that Fancy has in the preparation is always very 
considerable, and may, by those who are curious in calculations, 
be exactly estimated by the quantum of disappointment which 
follows. 

“* But the effects of a lively imagination are not confined to those 
whose days are exclusively devoted to pleasure, a thing in itself quite 
fanciful, or to those who have no visible means of rendering existence 
tolerable, but by contriving how to dispose of.a quantity of time in 
the most expeditious manner. If we look into the different depart- 
ments of human pursuit, business, ambition, avarice, or vanity, 
which, however apparently contradictory, are trades very ofien 
carried on by the same person, we shall discover a fancy continually 
at work to improve shadows into substances, to magnify trifles into 
matters of importance, and to represent some great good as accessible, 
although never known to be attained. With respect to avarice only, 
surely no man, and no poet, can be pronounced more the creature of 
imagination, or be. supposed to soar higher in his fancifal flights, than 
that singular being who amasses money with no other view than to 
say that it is in his possession ; who desires no higher reward than to 
Jook at it, no greater talents than to count it, and who denies biaself 
not only the luxuries but even the necessaries of life, that it may one 
day or other be reported that he died rich. 

** The ambition of those whom nature and education have deter- 
mined to keep down, affords another instance. What, indeed, can 
be more flighty and whimsical than the conduct of an illiterate 
mechanic who, on the strength of a portion of riches, no matter hew 
acquired, thrusts himself forward in that superior rank which requires 
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knowledge, elegance of manners, and liberality of mind ; and who, 
when he has reached a public office which he disgraces, looks round 
the world with a smile of victory and satisfaction, and imagines that 
he is respected and honoured! Neither Shakespeare or Milton ever 
struck out a train of images more truly osiginal, or ever took a bolder 
flight into the regions of Fancy, than the man who, after having 
scraped riches together by every method that entails contempt, and 
who at the same time has the common sense to know that dishonesty 
and impudence are unpopular vices, yet permits his imagination to 
flatter him, and, co all appearance, actually believes that he has hearty 
admirers, sincere friends, and disinterested supporters. 

‘* In these examples, we see how much more potent imagination 
may be in matters of business than of taste, and what.a felicity it must 
be to those who pursue the crooked pails io riches and preferment, 
that among their other whims they can actually fancy themselves 
going on in the straight and honourable road, Such characters 
ought to be very thankful that they are thus happily endued with 
the knack of supposing and fancying : fora man who is despised 
because he does every thing that is despicable, who has not the art 
to conceal what has rendered him infamous, and whose character 
is laid open by every méans of exposure, if he did not possess an 
imagination which reverses all this in his own eyes, would certainly 
be driven to terminate his career by a desperate hand. A dall 
matter of fact man, who attempts to bea rogue, but has not been 
regularly bred to the trade, and who has neither got rid of shame nor 
fear, ought to be constantly watched, lest he prove a suicide : bat, 
on the other hand, a man of accomplishment in what is nefa- 
rious, whose fancy represents to him that censure is unjust abuse, 
and conviction mere rumour, is in no danger of falling by his own 
hands. On the contrary, that event has been generally bronght 
about by strangers, expressly appointed for the purpose, and who 
admit nothing that is imaginary into their proceedings. 

** Of all the flighty humourists of the present day, Doxcsws is 
most remarkable for the whimsical faucy of dweling continually on 
the importance of a man to himself. His name, as a fraudulent 
dealer, has been known in every court of justice in the kingdom for 
the last 40 years; but such is ile stretch of his fagey, that he uot 
only imagines, but would, if reguired, cepresent himself, upon oath, 
asaman of the utmost purity of intention and integrity of action. 
Such a flight, however, cannot be taken at once; there must be 
something preparatory to it, and therefore his fancy first persuaded 
him, that notwithstanding his many virtues and unimpeachable 
honesty, he had the misfortune to be persecuted vy a series cf 
fastidious judges, censorious barrisiers, and uncharitable juries, in 
such a manner, that he has lost every cause in which. he was 
concerned, yea, even those in which his imagination suggested that 
he was most secure; and all of them with as much disgrace as 
Jegal decision and public opinion could inflict. 

“Yet Dorosus has none of those flights of fancy, which, 
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dmmoanting to.a ‘ fine phrensy," might perhaps procure him the 
favourable verdict of lunacy. He is perfectly well acquainted with 
the distinctions between right and wrong, and has actually been 
known to prefer. the former on some occasions, where it happened to 
contribute to his interest. Nor is he*less acquainted with that tixed 
and unalterable opinion of mankind upon which character depends. 
But such are the consolations which he derives from imagining his 
own eyes open, and those of every other man shut, that he walks 
the street with the erect step of an honest man, and is as much a 
stranger to shame as if such a feeling had never been planted in the 
human breast. How far, therefore, beyond the usual flights of poetry 
must that. fancy stretch, which can induce him to be easy under the 
indignities which he is at the same time conscious he deserves, and 
yet to complain that he is persecuted by unjust accusations, and 
pestered with undeserved reproaches ? 

** There is another class of men who seem to derive all the 
comforts of their situation from that extraordinary stretch of imagi- 
nation which rejects experience, and believes that what has been the 
Jot of others never will happen to them. It is evident that this must 
be resolved into the workings of Fancy, since no other power of ‘the 
mind can possibly produce the same effect. I allude now to the 
gentlemen whose business (for I think it cannot well be called 
pleasure) lies in gaming, and. who are sure to pursue that business 
through the greater part of life. Their comforts must surely be 
imaginary, for they have neither memory nor judgment to plead as 
encouragements. Although convinced that the usual progress of the 
Gamester is in a direct Jine towards disgrace and ruin, they imagine 
that by some special license they are exempted from the ‘usual 
-consequences of infatuation. They see at the termination of their 
vista, the prison, the pistol, the dose of arsenic, and the gibbet, as 
plain as vis ble objects can be represented : yet they either consider 
these articles as moral fictions, or, as provided for every body but 
themselves. 

“ There is, perhaps, a yet larger class, formed out of all ranks 
of life, whose imagination suggests to them that they shall live for 
ever, that disease and death are things that belong to their neighbours, 
or that sometimes occur merely to produce paragraphs and tunerals, 
wills and obituaries. The fancy of some of these immortals, instead of 
growing duller as they advance in life, which is said to be the case with 
even the most ingenious of our poets, becomes in them more lively ; 
and while they are puffing at the dying embers, their imagination 
makes them believe that they are perpetuating the original blaze. 
Among other flights incident to this class, they consider the debilitating 
infirmities of age as forming an admirable junction and pleasing 
alliance with the vigorous frolics of youth. And surely that imagi- 
nation must be extremely prolific which can bring back to age and 
decrepitude all the hopes and fears of the tender passion, with the 
gallant idea that feebleness is irresistible, that rheumatic twitches are 
indications of gaiety, and that the language of the eye is never so 
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expressive as when they twinkle in a palsied héad. We find nothing 
in the most extravagant of our poets more bold, wild, and out of 
nature, than the amorous pursuits and asthmatic addresses of a 
dropsical Lothario. 


‘ So withered stumps disgrace thy sylvan scene, 
No longer fruitful and no longer green ; 
The sapless wood, divested of the bark, 
Grows fungous, and takes.fire at every spark.’ 


Cowper. 


** But to quit the characters who have carried the pleasures of 
imagination as far as it is probable they can be made to go, it may 
be questioned whether dress, that object of importance in the 
gay and fashionable world, may not be indebted for the principal 
attractions to imagination. For this reason it is that some modes 
and shapes are called fancy dresses, as being more indebted to 
the fancy of the maker and of the wearer, than to the intrinsic 
beauty of the form. But what renders it more certain that dress 
ranks among the pleasures of imagination is, its being so continually 
liable to change. What is graceful, becoming, and beautiful, in this 
month, may, in the next, become odious, frightful, and shocking, . 
unless perchance it should be worn at those distances from town, 
and in those unrefined regions, where reason is allowed some small 
influence over imagination. It cannot be denied that, even imthese 
days, there are some obscure individuals who are more uncer the 
controul of Cockers Arithmetic than the monthly laws of the 
Beau Monde, and who are apt to consult their glass and their purse 
at the same time. Yet such unenlightened barbarians are not 
wholly deprived of the powers of imagination, since they can fancy 
that to be becoming, which Bond-street has declared to be execrable. 
This, however, I'am aware, is to be classed among the most melan- 
choly instances of disordered imagination and perverted vision, and 
consequently is entitled, if not to toleration, at least to some small 
degree of pity. 

‘‘ How far the imagination is concerned in matters of Love 
and Marriage, I would rather submit to the consideratiomof my 
readers, than attempt a sober discussion on points so delicate. That 
there is some small scope for fancy in these cases, appears from the 
writings of the whole tribe of poets, from the earliest times to the 
present. Poets, indeed, have taken Jove so much under their care, 
that plain prose is scarcely ever admitted in the progress of a courtship ; 
and the very first step, on the part of the lover, is to fake a fancy to 
his mistress. But whether extravagant figures, bright images, high 
metaphors, and other flights of imagination, might wot be omitted 
with considerable advantage in such cases, is likewise’ to be reserved 
for the consideration of my readers: It is not to be doubted, that 
in whatever portion these articles have beet) accumulated before 
marriage, there frequently occurs, at no great distance from the 
honey-moon, a sensible decrease in the spirituality of goddesses and 
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angels. The torments which fancy represented as excruciatiig, 
now become tolerable ; irresistible charms cease to be dangerous to 
the beholder, and the flame burns witha prosaic dullness. Some 
of those ladies who have lately made so distinguished a figure in 
Westminster Hall, were once, I am assured, “Angels ever “bright 
and fair," and were worshipped with all the rites which imaginary 
idolators have decreed to ideal divinities. 

“ Tt would not be difficult to prove, that the pleasures of imagi- 
nation have been extended to many other pursuits, in which men 
think themselves very rational and serious; nor would it be more 
difficult to demonstrate, that the disappointments with which Imagi- 
nation punishes her worshippers, might be avoided, by making a 
fair estimate of the value of the objects pursued. Ambition, avarice, 
preferment, vanity, and pride, are the topics in which fancy most 
generally riots, but which would appear unworthy of her fiights, 
if their trae value were ascertained. © Whoever examines the nature 
of any -of those objects on which his heart has been fixed, will 
probably find, that the felicity of the acquisition, and the bitterness . 
of disappointment, are equally imaginary. 


The’ reader will readily discover that the Projector has not 
exercised his imagination in sketching the character of 
Dotoses ; but that he has simply performed thé office of 
historian aod accurate observer. Dolosus, mdeed, is a real 
personage, whose machinations are admirably depicted in the 
first number of the “ Scourge.” ‘The influence of the ima- 
gination 's a most fertile and important subject, which the 
author is very far from having exhausted. Cogan and Finch 
have both pourtrayed it with considerable address : : the former 
by analysis, the latter rather by synthesis ; but the Projector 
has touched some points not noticed by either. Yet he also 
wight have extended his outline much farther; he might 
have shewn, that according to the domination or obedience of 
this faculty, men are virtuous or vicious ; and that chastity, 
which is at once a virgin and parent of many other virtues, 
holds her seat exclusive ‘ly in the imagination. Strange that 
this fact, which was so forcibly inculeated by the Divine 
Author of Christianity, should have hitherto passed almost 
without elucidation, by either, moralists or divines ! ‘The 
exalted truth, which never entered the imagination of any 
heathen moralist. or Jewish rabbi, that “ he who looks ata 
woman and lusteth after her, hath already committed sin,’ 
conveys such a clear, impressive, and at the same time porten- 
tous, idea of the influence of the imnagiwation, that itis sur- 
prising such a feeulty should have been abnust exclusively 

conceded during i8 centuries to the use of poets ; who, by the 
way, have too fatally shewn its corruptions and the truth of the 
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divine precept. We hope, however, that the Projector will 
again resume his office, and furnish the public with a few 
essays on the necessity and advantage of a well-regulated and 
pure imagination. The Popish religion has so grossly 
polluted it, that it is difficult to believe that this enormous 
depravity is not indicated in the Apocalypse. 

The extracts which we have given from the “ Projector,” 
are sufficient to excite a laudable curiosity for a further 
acquaintance with him; and we cannot avoid recommending 
him to the attention of parents and teachers, as a polite, 
good-natured, ingenious, truly moral, and above all, highly 
chaste, companion. He rejects, indeed, the fashionable 
epithets for demireps, and women “ under protection,” Lut he 
substitutes purity of heart and sentiment for toleration to vices 
masked under foreign appellations or caut phrases, That we 
should concur with him in every particular, is not to be ex- 
pected ; and we accordingly blame him, as a professed mora- 
list, for not allowing that Lavater has contributed to extend 
the very important study of self-knowledge ; and that his 
effusions abound in the purest morality, and most sublime 
human piety. Corresponding, also, with his professional 
character, we should have had no objection to a few more 
moral projects ; which, as diffusing just notions of things, 
might have directly contributed to remedy some of the 
existing defects, which all must acknowledge, and none more 
lament that the moralists, or reprehend than the satirists ; for 
in the latter capacity we must likewise rank this “ Projector.” 
Indeed, delicate ridicule seems to be his hobby ; and few rides 
more gracefully, or regulates his motions with more unifor- 
Taity. Sceptics, unprincipled political speculaters, and debau- 
chees, may spurn the Projector: but all persons of uncorrupted 
taste, the good, and the wise, will tender him a due portion of 
respect and --steem. ' 
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A Refutation of Calvinism ; in which the doctrines of Original 
Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and universal Re-: 
demption, are explained, and the peculiar tenets maintained by 

Calvin upon those points are proved to be contrary to scripture, 
to the writings of the ancient fathers of the Christian Church, 
and to the public formularies of the Church of England. By 
George Tomline, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dean of St. Paul’s, London. The rairp EpDrrien. 8vo. 
pp. 590. 12s. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


THe writers in this review have ever been amnong the foremost 
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of those who, impressed with a due sense of the evils resulting 
from the admission of the gloomy principles of the Calvinistic 
school, have exerted their utmost efforts in exposing the 
fallacy of such principles, and their total incompatibility with 
the doctrines of Christ and his apostles, and, consequently, 
with the tenets of the established church of England and 
Ireland. When Mr. Overton, ‘the chesen champion of the 
English Calvinists, or, as they presumptuously tern themselves, 
by way of assumed pre-eminence, the evangelical . inisters, W ho 
have gained admission within the pale of the churel i, published 
his suuamary of their doctrines in a book, entitled the True 
Churchmen ascertained,” we felt it our duty to enter into a close 
examination, and to aim at a full confutation, of all the leading 
“tenets of that school. Mr.Overton, indeed, professed only to be 
moderately. Calvuustic, as if either conscious of his inabili ity, or 
unwilling to avow his disposition, to defend all the doctrines 
of Calvin; though nothing is more certain, than that a man 
cannot be a Calvinist by halves ; ; the distinguishing tenets of 
Calvin are so intimately connected, as to form links of bea same 
¢ hain; ; remove one of ‘them, and the whole fall to the ground. 
‘They must either be wholly embraceé or whoily rejecte od We 
observed, at the period to which we refer, and our opinion has 
certainly experienced no change, that ‘* the tenets of Calvin, 
when exhibited in their true and legitimate colours, display 
such a disgusting mass of impiety, blasphemy, contradiction, 
and cruelty, as cannot fail to inspire with horror or contempt 
every snind which entertains any ‘sentiments of respect for the 
supreme being, any spark of benevolence for its fellow crea- 
tures, or even any glimmerings of reason-and comimon sense.” 
We took some credit to ourselves for having afforded reason 
to the champion of the modern and moderate Calvinists, by 
the frequent declaration of oar opinion, on Calvinistic subjects, 
to bestow some portion of his censures oa this review; andwhen 
our readers recollect that he placed us in such conmpeny as that 
of Mr. Daubeny, Dr. Hay, Mi. Ludlam, Mr. Polwhele, and 
the Bishop of Llandaff, they w il be disposed to think that we bad 
every reason to be satisfied with the compliment which he had 
paid us. And it will-certainly add not a little to our satisfac- 
tion to have, in any future edition of his work, (if it be not 
actually consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets) the vene- 
rable Bishop of Lincoln added to the number of our Anti-Cal- 


——) 








* The Antisacosin Review, Vol. xv. p.iv. The review of Mr. 
Overton's book, will be found in different ist of ‘his volume. and in 
the early part of vol. xvi. 
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vinistic associates. Tali auxilie, et defensoribus istis, tempus 
eget. 

In our review of Mr. Overton’s book, we had, of course, 
occasion to consider most of these points) to which the atten- 
tion of the Bishop of Lincoln has been direeted in his refuta- 
tion of Calvinism; but, having limited: our remarks, in a 
great degree, to the contents of the publication then before 
us, we were precluded from .taking so ample a view of the 
subject as we could have wished to take; still less could we 
enter into so wide a field of argument as the learned bishop 
has here oceupied. Witnessing, as we have been doomed 
to witness, the perseverance of the Calvinists, not.only in their 
adberence to their own unscriptural tenets, but in their abuse of 
sound churchmen, it was with infinite pleasure we saw a 
refutation of their creed announced from authority which their 
champion will scarcely presume to impeach. We lost no time 
in perusing the work; and we were not disappointed in. our 
expectation of its merits, though we waited till some inaccura- 
cies, which struck us in the first edition, had been removed, 
(as we knew they must be, as soon as they should attract the 
notice of the excellent author) before we would sit down .to 
prepare an account of it for our readers. 

In his preface, the bishop informs us, that the references to be 
found in the book, to the parochial clergy, arose from the cireum - 
stance of some of the chapters, being included in the charges 
delivered, in his visitations to the clergy of the diocese. And 
he, also, notices one omission, which is important, as it dis- 
closes the sentiments of this yery able prelate, on a point of 
great consequence. : 


At the end of my last charge; says the bishop. in adverting to. 
the general state of religious ‘opinions in this country, I noticed the 
attempts, then recently made, to procure (be repeal of the laws, which 
exclude Roman Catholics from certain offices and situations ‘of trust: 
and power; and I expressed MY DeCIDED OPINION, THAT THOSE 
RESTRAINTS. WOULD NOT BR REMOVED WITHOUT BXTREME HA~ 
ZARD TO OUR CONSTITUTION IN CHURCH AND stats. But as 
this is a subject totally unconnected with the points here discussed, I 
have not thonght it necessary to insert that part of my charge in the 
present work.” 


The subject is, indeed, foreign from the discussion of Calvin- 
ism; but it is of importance to record the opinion of a pre- 
late, who is accustomed to examine Ulosely and deeply, before 
he decides positively and authoritatively. 

In the first chapter the bishop treats of original sin, self-will, 
and the operation of the holy spirit. Respecting the wie of 
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these important objects, no man, who reads the account of 
wAdam’s transgression, can doubt, for a moment, that it pro- 
duced an immediate and striking change in the minds of our 
first parents, and entailed on their posterity the dreadful 
penalties of sin anddeath. In what particular way, and to 
what precise extent, posterity was destined to suffer for this 
transgression, has occasioned many doubts, and given birth to 
much controversy. The Socinians on the one hand, contend 
that no moral corruption whatever attaches to the children of 
Adam, inconsequence of his fall ;and that they areas pureas their 
first parents before they disobeyed the prohibitory command of 
their Creator. - While the Calvinists, on the other hand, 
maintain, that all mankind were so radically vitiated by the 
transgression of Adam, as to lose not merely every virtuous 
propensity, but every moral power, every capacity to improve 
themselves, by spontaneous efforts of their own, by deeds of 
virtue, and by obedience to the precepts of their God; and 
that the communication of faith and of all the Christian: graces 
can proceed only from the resistless operation of the holy 
spirit, “ without any endeavour or concurrence, on the part of 
man.” The natural tendency of the former extravagant opi- 
nion is to foster the pride of man, by inspiring him with fan- 
tastical notions of human dignity ;—that of the latter,. either 
to render him hardened in wickedness, by depriving him of the 
strongest stimulus to virtuous exertion ; or to drive him to 
desperation, by convincing him that no act of his own.can 
possibly contribute, in any way, or in the smallest degree, to the 
salvation of his soul, or to preserve him from eternal damna- 
tion. ‘These two extremes, equally repugnant to the truths con- 
veyed by God to man, in the revelation of his divine will, and 
destructive of the temporal and everlasting happiness of man, 
and the tenets connected with and growing out of them, the 
Right Reverend author of this work proves, to demonstration, 
to have no foundation in scripture, to derive no authority from 
the apostles, and the early fathers of the church, and to have 
been sedulously, and with equal care, avoided by those pre- 
eminently learned, and pious men, who purged the church of © 
Christ, in this country, from the corruptions which human pride, 
human superstition, and human avarice, had introduced into it, 
and so restored it to its primitive purity. His lordship shews 
the true docirine of scripture, and the belief of the established 
church, in respect of original sin, to be, that the transgression 
of Adam impaired his faculties and corrupted his heart; and 
that every one of his descendants has, in consequence of sucii 
wansgression, been born in. sin, an imperfect and depraved 
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creature ; but not incapable of amendment, nor unable to. dis- 
charge the duties imposed on him, as 2 Chris stian. Were it 
otherwise, indeed, how could obedience to any given command 
bé required of hini by an all-wise and all-just God? How could 
a command be given to one who was of himself incepe tble of 
obeying it? Or how can he be considered a responsible being 
ia whom the principle of Sree agency is destroyed? 

Man, then, being born in sin, and by nature imperfect and 
depraved, the sacrament of baptism, by which he is admitted 
a member of Christ’s church, absolves him, by the grace of 
God, from the guilt of that original sia, and places him in a 
state of justification. 


‘** Repent and be baptised,” said St. Peter, “every one of yon in 
‘ the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of Sins, and ye shall te- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost ;” ‘* without which,” adds the bishop, 
** your present belief cannot be improved into that true and lively 
faith which is essential to salvation. The rite of baptism was ordained 
by Christ himself ; and its twofold office is here described by his 
Apostle, namely, that it washes away the guilt of former sins, and 
imparts the Holy Ghost to those who shall previously have repented 

believed. It had been foretold by John the Baptist, that Christ 
should baptize with the Holy Ghost, meaning that the baptism, 
instituted by Christ, and administered by his Apostles and their 
successors, should convey the supernatural assistance of the Spirit of 
God. This communication being made at baptism, at the time of 
admission into the Gospel covenant, every Christian must possess the 
invaluable blessing of preventing grace, which, without extinguishing 
the evi] propensities of our nature, inspires holy desires, suggests good 
counsels, and’ excites to just works. Nor is this inflaence of the 
Spirit merely the advice of a friend, or the warning of a parent: it 
tells us wnat we ought to do, not with the erroneous judgement: of 
man, but with the infallible truth of God. Nay more, it affords us 
actual support-in the discharge of our duty, by strengthening our 
feeble nature, and by invigorating our ‘virtuous resolutions. It is 
given us as a faithful guide, an indwelling monitor, a powerful assis- 
tant. If we make aright use of baptismal grace, it is increased ; 
and by repeated additions, in consequence of right use, it carries 
forward the human soul from. one degree of religions proficiency to 
another, till it qualifies us to be “ heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” ‘* Unto youthat bear, shall morc be given ;"’ whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given ;” ‘‘ whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance.” But if we neglect, or do 
despite to the Spirit of grace, it will be withdrawn from us, ‘* He that 
hath not, from him shali be taken even that waich he bath.” The 
dictates of the Spirit, and the lusts of the flesh, are represented by St. 
Paul as ‘* contrary the one to the other ;’" if the former prevail ‘‘ the 
fruit is,” those Christian graces and virtues enimérated by the Apostle, 
which will make us ‘“‘ meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
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Saints in light ;" if the latter, ‘ its works are,” that catalogne of 
crimes and vices which he declares will exclude those who do them, 
from the kingdom of God.” 


Such is the benefit conferred by baptism, and such are the 
means by which the holy spirit is communicated to. man; 
and by which it operates on his heart and his conduct. Here 
is no incurable, incapacitating, corruption, on the one hand; 
no personal experiences, no sensible visitations, no resistless 
operations of the holy spirit, on the other. The bishop pro- 
ceeds to prove the incompatibility of the doctrine laid down in 
the 16th article of our church with the doctrine of irresistible 
and indefectible grace granted exclusively to a few chosen 
persons maintained by the Calvinists. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘* God gives to every man, through the means of his grace, a 
power to perform the conditions of the gospel—a power, the efficacy 
of which depends upon the exertion of the human will. To deny 
this power to any individual would be inconsistent with the attributes 
of God; to make this power irresistible, would destroy the free- 
agency of man.” 


Indeed, where a reward is promised, on certain conditions, 
to admit the existence of an incapacity to perform those con- 
ditions, or to suppose that the performance of them can alone 
depend on circumstances wholly beyond the power of man to 
controul or to regulate, is repugnant equally to every notion 
of divine justice, and to every principle of common sense. 
Fortunately such admissions and such suppositions. are con- 
tradicted by the sacred writings,.and by the formularics of our 
church. 


But while the Church of England, in every part of its publie 
fomularies, asserts the doctrines of preventing and co-operating grace, 
it gives no countenance to enthusiasm, properly and justly so called. 
-The real orthodox Divine maintains, in the sense just now explained, 
‘that every true Christian is inspired, enlightened, sanctified, and 
comforted by the spirit of God ;* but he rejects all claim to private 
revelation, al] pretensious to instantaneous and forcible conversion, 
and to the sensible operation of the spirit; in short, he disclaims 
what, in the language of modern Calvinists, are called Experiences ; 

that is, s suggestions et perceptions, known and felt to be communi- 

cated by the immediate i inspiretion of Ged. This is by no means to 
confovnd a Christian inwardly with a’Christian only outwardly ; it. is 
not to exclude the heart and affections from the basiness of religion ; 

it is not to deny the indispensable necessity of supernataral aid, or 
the actual assistance of the holy spirit; it is not to extol our natural 
pow ers beyond their just jimi or to rely upon them ‘solely in work- 
ing out our salvation ; but: ft» 8 tPpdard against the delusions of spi- 


ritual pride, and against unseriptural notions of the manner in which 
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the holy ghost operates upon the minds of men; it is to prevent the 
rapturous flights of a heated imagination, and to call the attentjon to 
the plain and practical duties of rational devotion ; ; it is to invite men 
to confide in the promised support of divine grace, without fostering 
an unwarranted conceit of familiar intercourse with God; it is to 
promote the exertion of those facullies which we have received from 
our maker, and to direct them, under infallible guidance, to the pur- 
poses for which. they were given us, the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of our own souls. It is to encourage true zeal, vital piety, 
and Christian humility, without incurring the dangers of wild fana- 
ticism, listless indolence, dangerous security, or agonizing despon- 
dence ; it is toinculcate the genuine doctrines of the gospel, and of 
our charch,’‘ in the words of truth and soberness."* I do not merely 
acknowledge, but I earnestly contend. for the doctrine of the opera- 
tion of the holy ghost. I only. maintain, that the operations of the 
spirit cannot be discerned from the operations of our own minds ; 
that we cannot know whether we be under the guidance of the spirit, 
except by comparing our lives and principles with the word of God. 

Let those who think differently, point out the authority in scripture, 
ot in our ‘public formularies, for saying, that a man may feel the 
influence of the boly ghost, so as to distinguish what sentiment, 
what intention, what inclination, or what resolution, is owing to 
that influence.” 


Here an even course is preserved, between the groundless 
doctrine of human merit, that fertile parent of presumption, 
generated in the superstitious hot-bed of Rome ; and the 

equally erroneous doctrisie of moral incapacity, engendered i in 
‘the brain of the gloomy fanatic of Geneva. 

_ In his second chapter, the learned Bishop treats of “ Rege- 
neration,” and strips this doctrine of all the meretricious em- 
bellishments, with which fanatics, of different descriptions, 
have presumed to clothe it. The Calvinistic construction of 
the term regeneration is that species of new-birth, which 
marks “ instantaneous conversion and indefectible grace,” 
instead of its true and only scriptural meaning, applicable to 
the state consequent on baptism, by which sacrament we be- 
come Christians, and are “ born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible ;” and without which we cannot 
bécome objects of the covenanted merey of God; for “ ex- 
cept aman be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God,”---(John, c. 3. v. 5.) In all our articles and homilies, 
and in every part of our liturgy, this sense, and this alone, 
is afixed to the word regeneration; none but persons bap- 
tized are those considered as regenerate; and if, having sin- 
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ned after baptism, they repent, and reform, so as to lead holy 
and pure lives, though they be again justified, they are never 
again ‘called regenerate, or born again; the act of regeneration, 
or new birth, heing wholly confined to the sacrament of bap- 
tism. The Bishop eoncludes this branch of his inquiry in 
the followmg strong and impressive terns. 


“* Regene: ration then, in its true sense, signi fles an inward effect 
produced by the holy ghost through the means of baptism, whereby 
the person baptized exchanges his natural state in Adam for a spiritual 
state in Christ. Water applied outwardly to the body, together with 
the grace of the holy ghost applied inwardly to the soul, regenerates 
the man; or, in other words, the holy ghost, in and by the use of 
water baptism causes the new birth. And the words Regeneration 
and New-birth are never used in the New Testament, or in the writ- 
ings of our Church, as equivalent to conversion or repentance, inde- 
pendent of baptism. ‘Tbe instantaneous conversion of persons al- 
ready baptized, by the resistless and perceptible power of the holy 
ghost, and their being placed in a state of salvation from which it is 
impossible for them to fall, are unfounded and mischievous tenets, 
utterly irreconcilable with scripture and the doctrines of the Church 
of England. The design of Christianity is, indeed, to remedy the 
corruption and depravity of human nature, and to restore it to that 
image of God in which Adam was created, and which by transgres- 
sion he lost--but this is not done by sudden and violent impilses of 
the spirit -it must be, as I observed in the former chapter, the pro- 
gressive result of calm and serious reflection, firm resolution, zea- 
lous exertion, and constant vigilance, aided by the co-operation of 
divine grace. The frame and temper of the mind will thus be gra- 
dually impraved ; the force of sinful temptations will grow less and 
less’; we shall ‘ daily proceed in all virtue and godliness of living,’* 
* till we come a a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. ‘t . 


‘The third chapter embraces the tmportant and comprehen- 
sive subjects “* of justification, faith, and good works. ?  Pro- 
ceeding in a methodical way, the learned Prelate first shews 
in what senses the words justification and faith are used in the 
New ‘Testament, and in the public formularies of our Church. 
Justification takes place ‘at baptism, by which we are absolved 
from the guilt of original sin, and become justified, through 
the grace of God, and the merits of his son Jesus Christ. 
Faith is of two kinds, one a mere passive belief in the truths 
of the gospel, not necessarily productive of obedience to its 
precepts, which may be called a dead faith; the other a living 
or saving faith, Cologsished by its fruits,-a devout and hum- 
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blesheart ; a pure and holy life ; a perfect trust in God; a pious 
resignation to his will ; and an implicit obedience to his com- 
mandments. This last is the only faith by means of which 
man may be saved. ‘Throughout this chapter the reasoning 
powers of the worthy Bishop are most successfully exerted ; 
entrenched on the strong ground of scripture, he manfully 
“fights the good fight of faith,” and drives his opponents 
from all their holds and fasinesses. He clearly and distinetly 
shews, that the sense in which justification by faith only is used 
in the sacred writings, by no means warrants the construction 
which the followers of Calvin assign to the expression. 


‘* Justification, as the word is used in the epistles, refers to adult 
persons who were converted to Christianity through the preaching of 
the Apostles, and is said by St. Paul to be effected by faith ; that is, 
suppose a'person to have been educated as a Jew or a Heathen, and 
suppose him, which was the case of every Jew and of every Heathen, 
to have been guilty of a variety of sins; and suppose him, by attend- 
ing to the evidences of the truth of the gospel, to have been convinced 
that Jesus was the Messiah, the promised Saviour of the World : 
such a person could not but feel contrition for the wickedness -of his 
past life, and be anxious to avoid the punishment to which he was 
liable. Having understood that baptism was essential to entitle him 
to the blessings of this new and merciful dispensalion, of the di- 
vine authority of which he was fully persuaded, he would eagerly 
apply to some one of those who were commissioned to laptixe; and 
baptism, administered according to the appointed form to a true 
believer, would convey justification ; or, in other words, the baptized 
person would receive remission of his past sins, would be reconciled 
to God, and be accounted just and righteous in his sight. -Baptism. 
would not only wash away the guilt of all his former sins, both original 
and actval, and procure to him acceptance with God, but it would 
also communicate a portion of divine grace, to counteract the depra- 
vity of his nature, and to strengthen his good resolutions. Faith 
therefore, including repentance for former offences, was, as far as 
the person himself was concerned, the sole requisite for justification, 
No previous work was enjoined; but baptism was invariably the in- 

strument, or external form, by which justification was conveyed, 
St. Paul himself, soon after his miraculous conyersion, and before he 
entered upon his ministry, was baptized, that ‘ his sins might be 
washed away."* The Ethiopian Kunuch, after bearing * Jesus 
preached’ by Philip, and confessing that he believed ‘ Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God,’ was immediately baptized;+ and on the, day 
of Pentecost’ no fewer than 3000 persons, who were converted by the 
first sermon of St. Peter, were instantly baptized, under the promise 
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of receiving ‘ remission of their sins.’* it is. plain that these men 
were justified by faith, and by faith only. Here arises the important 
question, whether a person thus converted, baptized, and justified, 
must necessarily continue in a state of justification ?---Certainly not. 
Upon what then did his continuance depend ?---Upon bis belief of 
the doctrines, and obedience to the precepts of the gospel,---that is, 
upon the performance of the conditions of the c veuant into which 
he had entered by the holy rite of baptism, and which he had en- 
gaged to observe. If he really performed these conditions, he con- 
tinued in a state of justification ; and if he persevered to the end of 
his life, his salvation was secured. But if he did not perform these 
conditions, he was no longer in a state of justification, but again be- 
came liable to God’s wrath; and if he died in his sins, his apostasy 
from the truth would be an aggravation of his guilt arid ponish- 
ment: ‘ For if, after they have escaped the pollutions of the world, 
though the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they 
are again entangled therein and overcome; the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning For it had been better for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness, than after they have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment delivered unto them.”’ ¢ 


Hence it follows, of course, that persons, justified by bap- 
tism, may lose, by sinful prattices, their state of justification, 
and, consequently, their title to salvation; justification, there- 
fore, does not, of necessity, lead to s: alvation : s it cannot be sy- 


nonimous with salvation; the distinction between the two is 
broad and manifest. We may, then, be justified by faith, 
but by faith alone we cannot be saved. If a man fall into 
sin, after he has been justified, or baptized, how can he re- 
cover his state of justification?—hy hearty repentanee, by true 
and lively faith, and by a studious amendment of life. “ As 
by baptism,” says Bishop Bull, “ all sins committed before 
the grace of the gospe! is received are washed away; so in the 
Lord’s supper the remission of all sins, which are committed 
afier baptism and regeneration, is sealed to those who are 
truly penitent.’ 

Ti is is plain scriptural truth, casily intelligible, subject to 
no difficulty, and perfectly reconcileable with the natural in- 
firmity of. human nature, and with the great mercy of God to 
his fallen creatures. But how different is it from the Cal- 
vinist’s notion of justification 1, which consists in lmputing to 
each of the Elect the whole righteousness, or active obedience, 
ef Christ; in consequence of which imputation they are not 
only pardoned, and treated as if they had never sinned, bat 
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are actually constituted perfectly righteous, and deemed to 
have punctually fulfilled the law in their own proper persons. 
Thus, as they degrade human nature, by their notions of ori- 
ginal sit, below its natural state of depravity; so, by their 
ideas of Tegeneration, do they exalt it far above its real state 
_ of justifteation. 

That he who is perfectly righteous can stand in no need 
of ps udon, is most obvious ; 3 but that all mankind do stand in 
need of pardon, no one, it is to be hoped, will be found suf- 
be ‘tly presumptuous to deny. ‘To atiach, therefore, the 
ightcousness of Christ to sinful man, is to alter his nature, 
al to commit blasphemy. The eleventh article of our church, 
which is chiefly relied on by those who impute a Calvinistie 
medning to our articles, is shewn, by the Bishop, (as it was 
formerly shewn by us in our comments on Mr. Overton’s book) 
when taken in connection with the homily of justification, 
to which it specifically refers, to afford not the smallest sanc- 
tion to the inference drawn from it by the Calvinists. It was, 
indeed, framed principally in opposition to the Romish doc- 
trine of human merit; and was, the-efore, less cautiously 
worded, in respect to ‘the efficacy of faith, than it probably 
would have heen had its framers had no such object in view, 
though, coupled with the above homily, it is sufficiently guarded 
against unscriptural perversion. 

As we formerly observed respecting the Calvinistic notion 
of justification, the horrible consequences which not only 
may he, -but actually have been, drawn from this . wild 
fancy, with regard to the nature of justification, are known to 
all who are moderately acquainted with ecclesiastical history. 
In speculation, it has been proved, by many eminent divines, 
to be totally subversiye of almost every distinguishing duc- 
trine of the gospel, rendering the whole ceeonomy of man’s 
redemption incongruous and absurd. In practice it has given 
rise to the most licentious and abominable conduct. It is, 
in truth, the foundation on which, as on an inymoveable rock, 
has been built the defenve of every profligate sect that, since 
the wzra of the reformation, has been the disgrace, or the 
scourge, of Christendom. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln is _evi- 
dently of the same opinion with ourselves on this subject; 
has consulted the same authorities to which we had recourse ; 
aod has adopted the same line of argument which we pur- 
sued ; in reference to the eleventh article, and to the homily 
of justifieatiun; and which our readers will find in the fifteenth 
volume of this Review, page. @Gfis-270. 

Constantly steermg betomendie tad extremes of Popery and 
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‘Calvinism, the Bishop ably sets forth the evil consequences of 
both, while he illustrates the superior purity and excellence 


of the doctrines maintained by that Church, of which he is 
one of the surest guides, and the greatest ornaments. 


«* If we believed that there was an intrinsic merit in our good 
actions, a real worth which constituted a species of right to salvation, 
we should fee] our obligation to our Redeemer proportionably di- 
minished ; our minds would be too apt to be puffed up with pride, 
and we should be in danger of losing the characteristic quality of a 
true Christian, the ornament of a meek and Jowly spirit: this is the 
error of those who adhere to the Church of Rome. But if we went 
into the opposite extreme, and believed that good works were not the 
appointed condition of salvation, we should, of course, become in- 
different to the character of our actions. Convinced that virtue and 
vice will have no effect upon our future destiny, the most powerful 
check would be removed from our passions, and we should feel our- 
selves at full liberty, as-far as another world is concerned, to indulge 
every propensity, every inclination, every wish. ‘The fear of eternal 
punishment would no longer either strengthen the hand of the civil 
magistrate, by deterring from those crimes which are destructive of 
the peace of society, or prevent the commission of the secret sins 
prompted by avarice, lust, and revenge, which are so injurious to the 
comtort and happiness of individuals. This is the error, as has been 
stated, into which they are apt to fall, who adopt the opinions of 
Calvin. Those who }isten to the enthusiasts of the present day, too 
often: suppose themselves the chosen vessels of God, and are per- 
suaded that no conduct, however atrocious, however unchristian, can 
finally deprive them of eternal felicity, since they are taught to be- 
lieve, that though it may be ordained that, for a time, they may fall 
from grace, yet it is irreversibly decreed that they shall ultimately be 
saved. If these preachers do not in so many. words tell their hearers, 
that their moral conduct will have no influence upon the sentence 
which will be pronounced upon them in the Jast day; or if they do 
not entirely pass over in silence the great duties of morality, yet if 
they dwell so much more .earnestly and more frequently upon the 
necessity and merit of faith, as to induce an opinion that good works 
are of little comparative importance, the natural consequence will be, 
a laxity cf principle and a dissoluteness'of manners. Eren a doubt 
of the eflicacy of virtue will lead to a disregard of its laws. 

** Although the best actions of men must partake of the infirmity 
of their nature, avd caanot give the slightest claim to eternal hap- 
piness, yet to represent every human deed as an actual sin, and de- 
serving of everlasting punishment, is not only unauthorized by scrip- 
ture, but is also of very dangerous consequence. It tends to destroy 
all distinction between virtue and vice, and to make men careless of 
their conduct ; it is to confound those who live under the absolute 
dominion of sin, with those who*occasionally yield to temptation ; 
it is to make no discriminatioy between the habitually wicked, and 
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those who, through surprise or inadvertence, deviate from the path 
of duty, between premeditated crimes and unintentional offences. 
Not only particular actions of men are commended both in the Old 
and New Testament, but at the day of final retribution Christ is 
described as saying, ‘ Wel] done, thou good and faithful servant,’ 
which implies that a man’s general habits and conduct in lite may be 
deserving of the approhation of his judge. How can this address of 
our Saviour be reconciled with the tenets of those, who consider 
every action of man as sinful and punishable ? Where can be the 
justifying works of which St. James speaks ? where can be ‘ the cha- 
rity, and service, and faith, and patience,’ recorded, in the Reve- 
lation? Where are those who ‘ have not defiled their garments,’ 
who ‘ are worthy,’ and whose ‘ names are not blotted out of the 
book of life ? 

‘© Weare, however, to remember, that men are not permitted to 
afford only a partial obedience to the gospel, by habitually indulging 
themselves in those sins to which they have a strong propensity, or by 
wilfully omitting the performance of those duties which may be in- 
convenient or irksome to them. The law of Christ admits of no 
such. compromise.. But if men heartily strive to practise the whole 
of their duty; if it be the great object of their lives to make the 
precepts of the gospel the invariable rule of their conduct, but stl, 
from the frailty of their nature, they should sometimes be. guilty of 
sin, of not rise to the standard of purity and excellence required by 
our holy religion; we have ground to believe, that an imperfect and 
defective obedience of this kind will be accepted through repentance 
and faith in the merits of a crucified Redeemer. If such occasional 
and involuntary deviation from the path of duty will not be forgiven, 
who of the sons of men can be saved? .Men, as they now are, are 
yot capable of perfect obedience, but they are capable of endeavouring 
to attain it. Such an endeavour is their indispensable duty ; and, al- 
though jt may not in all instances, and upon every occasion be effec- 
tual, it is humbly hoped that it may be sufficient to recommend them 
to the favour of God, ‘ forasmuch as what their infirmity lacketh, 
Christ's justice hath supplied.’ Inno part of our public formularies is 
any thing Jike actual perfect obedience supposed ; and in the only. 
prayer which our Saviour himself commanded his followers to use, 
we pray God to ‘ forgive us our trespasses :’ all Christians, therefore, 
are taught by their Saviour to consider and confess themselves as sin- 
ners,---that is, at best, as yielding an imperfect obedience.” 


At the close of this chapter, the Bishop expressly refers to 
Mr. Overton’s “ True Churchmen ascertained,” and defends 
some of the distinguished clergy of the Established Church 
against the foul aspersions of that arrogant writer. As the 
passage exhibits the tenets of these Calvinistic Methodists 
(for as such, though members of the Church, we must con- 
sider Mr. Overton and his followers) in a proper point of view, 
we shall extract it, thoughitsbeqather long. 
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“* That I may not be accused of not having sufficient ground for 
what I have said, concerning those who invidiously arrogate to them- 

selves the exclusive title of Evangelical clergy, I will fefer to some 
passages in a book, written professedly in vindication of their pria- 
cip!s and practice. We there find one minister of the Established 
Church blamed for ‘ hoping that his congregation will. recommend 
themselves to the farour of God by a regular attendance upon divine 
ordinances, and an uniform practice of religious precepts ;° a second 
is blamed for saying, ‘ Repentance, I doubt not, always avails some- 
thing in the sight of God ;’ a third is blamed for ‘ talking of works, 
obedience to the moral Jaw as constituting men relatively worthy 5’ 
a fourth is blamed for ‘ urging the necessity of recommending our- 
selves to the mercy of Gud, and rendering ourselves worthy the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ by holiness of living and by an abhorrence of 
vice ;’ a fifth is blamed tor asserting that *‘ good works are the con- 
dition, but not the meritorious cause of salvation ;’ and a sixth is 
blamed for teaching, that ‘ whatever our tenets may be, nothing can 
afford us comfort at the bout of death, but the consciousness of bhav- 
ing done justice, loved mercy, ane walked humbly with our God,’ 


-expressions. taken trom a we!l-kKnown passage in the Old Testament. 


From these censures we might surely be authorized to conclude, 
that kvangelical preachers co not inculeate a regular attendance upon 
divine ordinances, an uniform practice of religious precepts, repen- 
tance, good works, obedience to the moral law, holiness of living, 
abhorrence of vive, justice, mercy, and humility. Let it be recol- 
jected, that the Divines thus censured are not discussing the abstract 
doctrine of justification in this life as delivered in our articles, but are 
instructing their hearers and readers upon those points which are 
necessary to procure eternal happiness in‘ the world tocome. Such 
is the consequence of preachers dwe!ling continually upon justification 
by faith alone, without possessing, or, at least, without expressing, 
a clear and dfinite idea of that important doctrine. They not only 
delude their unlearned congregations, and encourage viee and im- 
morality among their followers, but they really delude themselves, 
_and fall into opinions and assertions totally inconsistent with the spirit 
‘of our holy religion. —I call it delusion, because I am persuaded that 
they do not mean to encourage licentiousness, or to advance any thing 
repugnent to the principles of the gospel. And if they do this in 
_writings, which they have deliberately and cautiodsly prepared for the 
"public eye, what must we suppose they do in their hasty compositions 
for the pulpit, or in their extemporanedus effusions? I give them 
eredit for zeal and good intention, but I think the manner in which 
they perform the duties of their ministry, both public and private, 
isjpocheious and misefrieveus in the extreme ; and the dangerous ten- 
pre of their fenets and practice cannot be Bet too frequently, 
or with too moch earnestuess. 4 

** And is not this, says the same anthor, the notorions divinity of 
Mr. Dambeny ? The benefits of Christ and faith, aceording to his 
puraseology, are, redemption trem a state of certain condemnation, 
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and 2 restoration to a state of possible salvation, together with a gra- 
cious provision of assistance to make that salvation sure. These 
benefits he considers as enjoyed by ali the professed members of the 
Church of England. But whether, he says, this state of possible 
salvation through Christ may become a state of actwal salvation to 
the believing party, must depend upon the use made of the means 
vouchsafed for that purpose. Again, having observed that Christ 
has only placed man in a salvable condition, the clergy, he says, feel 
themselves called upon éo enforce obedience to the moral law, as neces~ 
sary to the accomplishment of the Christian scheme; necessary to 
bring fallen man into a state of acceptance with God, by qualitying 
him for the salvation which has been purchased. Works, he says 
again, should be pressed upon Christians at all times, as the condition 
upon which they are taught to look for salvation; and on another 
occasion, they (that is works) will be considerations on account of 
which God will be pleased tv accept a fallen, condemned, though, 
at the same time, repentant and obedient sinner, for the sake of what 
an all-gracious Saviour bas done and suffered for him.’ 

«© My objéct in making .fh.s quotation, is not so much to defend 
Mr. Daubeny, who has fully and wnanswerat/y vindicated himself 
against the attacks of this writer, as to shew the contemptuous man- 
ner in which the Evangelical clergy speak of their brethren of the 
establishment, who * feel themselves called upon to enforce obedience 
to the moral law, as necessary to the acconiplishment of the Chris~’ 
tian scheme,’ and who teach their congregations, that ‘ works are the 
condition of salvation;’ and that ‘ they wiil be considerations on 
account of which God will be pleased to accept a fallei, condemned, 
though ac the same time repentant and obedient sinner, for the sake 
of what an all-gracious Saviour has done and suffered for him.’--- 
However, that these are the genuine doctrines of Scripture, the fo}- 
lowing texts will sufficiently | prove: ‘ Moreover, brethren, says St. 
Paul to the Corimthians, I declare nnto you. the gospel which fF 
preached unto you, which also. ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand ; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I 
pl eached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain,’ St. Paul, there- 
fore, tells his Christian converts, that their faith might, or mightnot, 
be the means of their salvation; and, consequently, it only placed 
them ‘ in a state of possible salvation,” in a ‘ salvable condition ;’ 
and whether this state of possible salvation should become a state of 
actual salvation depended upon their ‘ keeping in memory what the 
ag had preached unto them,'---that is, im St. Pant’s words, in the 

ame chapter, upon their being ‘ steadfast, unmoveable, always 
shouniiiep in the work of the ‘ord ; furasmuch as they knew that 
their labour is not in vain in the Lord:’ * Efe that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is sccepted with hin ;’ ¢ Let not man deceive 
you. He that doeh rig! cousnesd, is righteous; ‘ Work ont your 
own salvation with fear aud trembling; * Whoso looketh inte 9 
perfect law of liberty, and continyeth therein, he being not a for 
tu! hearer, but a-doer of the werk, this.man shall be blessed in his 
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deed ;* © Every man shall receive his own reward, according to hid 
own labour ;*:‘ Every one of us shall give account of himself to God ;’ 
‘Who will render to every man according to his deeds ;° ‘ All that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, -unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation ;' ‘ The son of man 
shall come in the glory of his father, with his angels; and then he 
shall reward every man according to his works ;' ‘ For we must all 
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‘appear before the judgement-seat of Christ, that every one may re- 


ceive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad ;’ ‘ Behold, I come quickly , and my re- 
ward is with me, to give every man according as his work shall be :’ 
And our Saviour, in his awful description of the proceedings of the last 
judgement, not only assigns eternal life to those who have performed 
acts of mercy to their tellow-creatures, but exptessly on account of 
those acts; ‘ Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world ; for I was an hungred, 
and he gave me meat.---Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
feast of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Is it possible to 
read these passages of the New Testament, and to deny, that ‘ Works 
are clearly made the grand hinge on which our justification and salva- 
tion turn ;’ and not to be astonished that any person professing belief in 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, himse]f a minister of the gospe!,, 
should with marked severity inveigh against those teachers, who 
make * Works the grand turning point in the matter of our salvation ?" 
It cannot be necessary to dwell upon this subject ; and I shall only 
observe, that this author confounds justification and salvation through- 
out his work, which I have proved not to be synonymous terms, 
either in the Apostolical epistles when applied to Christians, or in the 
public formularies of our Church ; and that he is: guilty.of a variety 
of mistatements and misrepresentations, by not distinguishing be- 
tween the meritorious cause of our salvation, and the conditions 
required to be performed on our part ‘ in order to obtain pardon and 
acceptance with God.’ These conditions may be indispensable, and 
yet utterly destitute of merit ; giving no claim from their own nature 
to the inestimable blessing of eternal happiness, but deriving al! their 
efficacy and value from the merciful appointment of God, through 


the merits of Christ.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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A Topographical account of the parish of Scampton, in the county 
of Lincoln, and of the Roman Antiquities lately discovered 
there, together with anecdotes of the family of Bolle.. By the 
Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A. M. F. A. S. Archdeacon of 
Stow, and Rector of Scampton and Epworth, in the county 
of Lincoin. Pp. 69, 4to. with 15 plates. Cadell and 
Davies. 


In volume 34, November, 1809, we had occasion to -notice 
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some ingenious communications from this able antiquary to the’ 
16th volume of the Archaiclogia, and the present publivation is 
another instance of his laudable zeal to illustrate the history 
and antiquities of his country. ‘The parish of Scampton, of 
which the learned author is fortunately rector, has become 
famous by his discovery of the ruins of a Roman villa. The 
necessity of describing this curious relict of antiquity, induced 
the worthy archdeacon to extend his remarks to the whole 
parish, to “ contribute his mite towards a history of his county, 
which is, and has long continued, a desideratum in the re ‘neral 
topography of the kingdom,’ ” and to combine learning, patriot- 
ism, benevolence, und beneficence, by * applying the profits, 
arising from the sale of the work, to the charitable fund for the 
widows and orphans of distressed clergymen in the county 
of Lincoln.” ‘The name of Scampton, he observes, is de- 
rived from the Saxon scen, splendida, and tun villa, sheene 
or sheen, signifying splendid, or beautiful, as applied to the 
Roman villa there, or to the beauty of the spot, hence Scen- 
tun, Scanstone in Domesday, and afterwards Shampton, 
Scamptona, Skampton, and Scampton. It is situated in the 
division of Lindsay, and hundred of Lauris or Lawress, about 
five*miles north of Lincoln, and is bordered on the east, and 
partly on the south, with Roman roads. The Roman villa and 
antiquities discovered by the author in 1795, in consequence 
of some workmen digging for stone, are on the south-east side 
of the village of Scampton, and “‘ are comprised within anarea of 
about two hundred feet square, situate on the brow of the hill, 
north of Tillbridge-lane, or Old-street, and fronting the west ; 
commanding an unbounded view towards the -west and north, 
and looking down Old-street towards Agelorum”’ or Little- 
borough. ‘The archdeacon confirms the accuracy of Stukeley’s 
description of the Roman roads. The “ Ermine or Hermen-' 
street,” observed that writer, “ going northward from Lincoln,,. 
is scarce diminished, because its materials are hard stone, and 
the heath on both sides favours it. Three [four] miles off, 
near a watering place, a branch divides from it with an obtuse 
angle to the left, which goes towards Yorkshire. When you 
view it on the brink of the hill, it is a visto or avenue running 
through a wood or garden, very straight, and pleasanter in pro- 
spect than when you come to travel it, wanting a Roman legion 
to repair it.’ In exploring the vestiges some copper coins of 
the later empire, were found by Mr. illingworth; one of these 
ig an imperfect coin of the empress Helena, and another has 
been struck about the time of Constantine’s reign. - Fragments 
of urns, fluted and figured tiles, glass, culinary uteusi!s, and 
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plaister floors, some fibule, styles, and the head of a lances 
were discovered, but none of these articles were perfect; and 
out of thirteen tessellated pavements only one found was _per- 
fect, which has been engraved, coloured, and inserted in this 
volume. 

From. the site of the Roman villa, the author infers, that 
it must have been the residence of a Roman cenit, and 
some of the apartments bear such evident marks of fire, that he 
apprehends it has been reduced ta ruins by this destructive 
agent. On the west there appears to have been a grand 
entrance to a long gallery or portico, and thence into a suite of 
small rooms, dividing two courts. At the east end was the 
principal building having two wings: The baths occupied the 
south wing, and the servants’ apartments the north. ‘The 
number of apartments discovered exceeded forty, but 
there is reason to believe that many more existed. ‘lhe foun- 
dations were generally two or three fect beneath the surface ; 
yet as little more of them remained than a foot or two in 
height, no traces were discoverable of entrances into the 
several apartments. ‘The whole was constracted of the stone 
of the country, and the walls were in generel from 2% to 3, 
though, in some instances, 4, and even 5} feet thick. The 
remaining walls of several apartments, particularly of that 


‘in which the large tessellated pavement was discovered, were 


painted en stucco in various colours, some green, others in 
stripes of red and white, and blue and white; the stueco was com- 
posed of the lime of the country. ‘The tessellated pavements were 
bedded on a body of clay in strong cement, and from three to 
four feet under ground. They were composed of cubical 
tessere of different sizes, from half an inch to’ 14 inch square, 
made from the limestone of the neighbourhood. It was im- 
Possible to form an adequate idea of the. saperstracture ; but 
from the appearance of fire and of melted lead on the surface of 
the pavements, and from the fragwents of burnt timber, it was 
probably built of wood; and the whole had evidently been 
destroyed by fre. This ‘con jeeture was strengihened by the 
nymber of tiles which had served for Pelt, some having grooves, 
others a smooth surface. In a particular space “ an ineredible 
number of human skeletons ” were feund, Some of these 
bones were larger than usual, and the teeth were remarkably 
white, On first observing the skeletons, Mr. 1. doubted 
whether they were Roman. -But it was evident from the dis- 
cevery of the coins of the younger Constantine, that the villa 
had- been inhabited .by some Reman commander, as late at 
least as that reign ; a period when-Christianity prev ailed among 
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the Romans, and when it became their custom, in conformity 
with that of other nations converted to the Christian faith, to 
bury their dead. Observing, however, that skeletons lay 
upon the foundation walls, due east and west, he ceased to 
entertain doubts, and concluded that some Saxon, or otlier 
Christian chapel might have been erected on the site of the 
villa. .This he deemed the more reasonable, as it was not 
unusual, in the dawn of -Christianity, to erect buildings for 
Christian worship on the site of others, which had been dedi- 
cated to Pagan superstition ;* and it is probable so long as the 
Romans remained in Britain, this elegant villa continued to be 
the summer residence of the commander of the Roman army 
in these parts; the head of the colony, Lindum (Lincoln) 
being distant only five miles. The circumstance also of the 
chalybeate spring within a few yards from the entrance of the 
villa, and still called St. Pancras well, favours the conclusion of 
a chapel having been erected on its site. ‘“‘ If any farther 
reasons were wanting for’ this inference, it is supported by the 
strong evidence of a discovery upon record, that a chapel 
dedicated to St. Pancras, did actually exist on this spot, so 
early as the beginning of the 12th century; about-which pe:iod 
Richard Fitz-Robert, of Seampton, gave to the monastery of 
Kirksted three selions of land in that lordship, two of which are 
described in the gift, as lying in the south field, on the south 
side of the chapel of St. Pancras. To account for the bodies 
having connection with the chapel, it is sufficient to observe, 
that it was not unusual, on the creation of chapels, chantries, 
or oratories, for the crown to grant the liberty of burial annexed 
thereto,” - 

The particular structure of the ground plan of this villa can- 
not be explained without the assistance of a drawing. After 
giving a minute delineation of its remains, the learned antiquary 
proceeds to describe the manor of Scampton, which contains 
2100 acres, 600 of which are heathy and calcareous, and the 
others rich feeding land or cold clay. It supports about 
2000 sheep on an average. Lime for building is abundant, 
but it is represented as not good for manure, from its containing 
magnesia we suspect, rather than any “ hot quality.” ‘There 
was formerly an ancient custom in this manor, which prevailed 
in many lordships in the north, called, Inham, Inhoc, Intok, 
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“¢ The first cathedral of St. Paul's was built on the siteof a temple 
dedicated to Diana. At Richborough the parish church stands on the 
site of the Sacellum of the Pratorium ; and the same is observable 
at Porchester, Verulam, and other Roman stations.” 
No. 160, Vol. 49, October,.1811. P 
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or Intak, from the Saxon tnnan, intus, within, and Hoke a eor- 
ner ; it signified any corner or out-part of a common, cultivated 
and fenced with hurdles. The manor-house, or Scampton- 
hall, of which a splendid gateway only remains, was suffered to 
go to ruin after the death of Sir John Bolles, Bart. in 1714. 


‘« Tt was seated,” feelingly observes the author, “‘ in the middle of a 
small park, where yet remains a magnificent stone gateway, erected 
about the reign of James the first, and no doubt contemporary with 
the hall itself. The elegance of this gateway, and the ruins of the 
walls which encircle the court-yard, the gardens, and the bowling © 
green, bespeak the splendour of the mansion that once enlivened this 
spot. Passing however. beneath the arch, scarcely a vestige of it can 
be discovered, save some old walls now incorporated into those of a 
farm-house erected on its ruins. On viewing this scene the mind is 
absorbed in.contemplation, the ideas are directed to past events, and 
to the revolutions which this spot has witnessed. That, which origi- 
nally was the granary of Kirksted Abbey, and the storehouse for its 
winter support, -was razed to make room for a mansion of splendour 
and gaiety. This again has revolved itself into the calmer habitation 
of the industrious farmer ; for, when the last baronet descended to 
his grave, the title beeame extinct ; and, as his body mouldered into 
dust, so was his mansion suffered to decay, nothing remaining entire 
except the gateway, a faint, yet pleasing monument of its original 
grandeur.” PP. 17. 


A good view is given of the church, which is nt extremely 

ouse, built 
by the present incumbent. The interesting vignette of the 
latter,.and church in tne back-ground, was designed, we pre- 
sume, by the author’s daughter. The whole parish, indeed, 
consisting of twenty-four families, and one hundred and thirty- 
three persons, of whom seventy are females, with the learned 
and amiable rector at its head, exhibits a gratifying specimen 
of the reverential dignity of talents and piety, conducting a 
Christian confraternity to social happiness and eternal felicity. 
The labour and learning which the reverend author has bestowed 
on every.thing concerning his parish, are unequivocal proofs 
of the interest he takes in the welfare of his flock. 

Among the curious anecdotes and family records of the family 
of Bolle, that of Sir John Bolle, who behaved so bravely at the 
expedition against Cadiz in 1596, and for whom a Spanish 
lady, his prisoner, manifested such a strong attachment, is the 
most interesting at present. ‘This subject gave birth to an old 
ballad, which was preserved by Percy, and also adopted by 
Shenstone. The great simplicity and sentiment of the old 
verses entitled, “The Spanish Lady’s Love for an English- 
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man,” however, have been, and will be, long admired. Por- 
traits of this warrior, and his son, illustrate these anecdotes of 
a family * which appears distinguished for valour, honour, and 
benevglence, one of them bequeathing 6001. to be laid out in 
land for the benefit of the poor in Louth, where his memory 
will be revered to the latest posterity. Among the portraits we 
find that of the author's uncle, W. Cayley, Esq. M. P. grandson 
of Sir W. Cayley, Baronet, who became proprietor of the 
manor of Scampton in 1749. This gentleman was secretary 
_of legation at Lisbon to Sir T. L. Saunderson, afterwards Earl 
of Scarborough, and subsequently charge des affaires at that 
court. He. died in 1768, and left his estates to the late R. 
Stonehewer, Esq. his majesty’s auditor of excise, knight-har- 
binger and historiographer, the intimate and lites rary friend of 
Gray and Mason, and who died in January, 1809, aged 80. 
The archdeacon, it appears, is now heir at law to this inheri- 
tance, which he has so ingeniously and industriously illus- 
trated. 

Before concluding our account of this able and active 
autiquary’s work, we cannot help observing the inefficiency and 
present perilous state of the learned society to which he be- 
longs. This body is now without a president, and the judicious 
choice of one is of incalculable importance both to it, and to 
the progress of knowledge respecting antiquity. While an old 
woman sits in the chair, the members of any talents and sci- 
ence will never condescend to contribute an account of thei 
researches. It is a vulgar notion with some members that al 
who regularly attends should be made president; but attendance 
is of much less consequence than a vigorous judgment. This 
should be the first consideration. Neither is it at all necessary 
that the president of the society of antiquaries should be a 
professed “ man of gallantry,” as it is politely phrased, but 
more justly a debauchee. If a busy simpleton also must be 
placed in the chair, it would seem quite as natural that he 
should be a protestant as a papist; but there are many men of 
rank and talents who would cheerfully and could ably fill the 
office. We might mention a protestant bishop as a very proper 
person; but we only hint at the importance and absolute 
necessity of a better choice than has hitherto been made 
of ‘persons to fill this distinguished place. Talent, that is, 
judgment and virtue, will, we trust, be duly appreciated at the 





* Althongh this is fondly is now extinct, it is not because the men did 
not marry, as we find Richard Bolle, of Haugh, who died in 1591, had 
three wives, and Charles his son had four, 
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ensuing election. Nor is it sufficient that a man communi- 
cates something on every subject, if in all he betrays a puerile 
judgment, which only serves to draw down ridicule not only on 
the wholé society, but even on the study of antiquities, although - 
such researches, properly directed, like those of our author, 
are eminently favourable to virtue and social order. Let the 
worthy members also beware of the intrigues which are now car- 
rying on by certain persons ; let the honest and unsuspicious anti- 
quaries who belong to the establishment, and who really possess 
nearly all the talents and learning of the society, watch the 
machinations of a politico-religious junta, lest the society 
should be ruined, degraded, and totally divided by their intri- 
gues, and their ignorance. It would, indeed, at first.appear 
-almost incredible that such a spirit could, by any means, 
insinuate itself into such a body: but who can measure the 
restlessness of ambition, the obstinacy of superstition, or the 
grossness of ignorance, when it assumes the mask of kuow- 
ledge? One step is already taken to introduce all the idle 
stories and superstitions respecting the Saints, Cuthbert Wini- — 
fred, and the like rabble, as legitimate subjects of history and 
antiquity. As the author lives in the country, he may not, 
perhaps, be aware of what is going on in the purlieus of 
Somerset-house; we, therefore, warn him to attend at the 
anniversary, and do his duty. The witty and ingenious author 
of an Essay on the History of England, (Colonel Dales) will 
also remember ‘“ how much -it importeth the good of the so- 
ciety to choose a proper person for a president,” &c. 
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A Key to the ‘‘ Practical Treatise (on the use of the Gloles.”] illus- 
trated by notes and observations, By W. Thackwray, private 
teacher, &c. pp.95.22mo. Boosey, 


An Example Book on the use of the Globes, adapted to a work entitled, 
“ A Practical Treatise,” designed for the use of schouls and private 
students. Ky W.Thackwray, author of A Practical Treatise, &c 
pp- 123, 410. 7s. Gd. Boosey. 


Ma. T. is doubtless a very good teacher of geography, and his treatise, 
which we before noticed, contains much useful information. The pre- 
sent ‘* Key” and Example Book” may be very useful to boys destined 
for the navy, who necessarily require a profound knowledge of geogta- 
phy ; but we suspect that they are too expensive for the majority of 
students. We confess that we are hostile tothe growing abuse of publish- 
ing “Keys” to all kinds of school books ; such stepping stones to igno- 
tance enhance the expense of education without much accelerating 
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the-progress of knowledge. Well defined and well comprehended 
rules areincalculably better. The ‘‘ Example Book,” however, may 
be more necessary, and even useful, and it is very neatly printed. 


Elegantie Latine, or Rules and Exercises, illustrative of elegant 
Latin style; intended for the use of the middle and higher classes 
of {in ?] Grammar Schools. Third edition, considerably improved 
and made easier. Pp. 258, 12mo. 4s. Longman and Co. 1811. 


Aw improved edition of avery useful work, which merits a place 
in the library of all those who have had any pretensions to classical 
attainments. To the author, however, the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. 
the public have, by general and continued. approbation, most 
honourably discharged the debt of gratitude for his ingenious and 
valuable Jabours. We concur in wishing a continuance of these 
mutual good offices. , 
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MEDICINE. 

An account of the Ravages committed in Ceylon ly Small Pox, previ- 
ous to the introduction of vaccination; with a statement of the cir- 
cumstances attending the introduction, progress, and success, of 
vaccine inoculation in that island. By Thomas Christie, M. D. 
member of the London College of Physicians, late medical super- 
intendent-general in Ceylon, &c.. pp. 107, Svo.  Gritith, 
Cheltenham, Murray, London. 1811. 


Tus account presents the most satisfactory and, in every® respect, 
the most decisive triumph of vaccination over the small-pox, which 
has hitherto appeared. This dreadful malady, which the natives con- 
sidered as a pestilence, and fled from it, abandoning their diseased 
children, friends, and houses, to the mercy of wild beasts, is now 
expelled from Ceylon. By the active and most laudable exertions 
of the author, nearly all the inhabitants of that part occupied by the 
British, have been vaccinated in the short period of eight years. In 
1809 not less than 25,697 persons. were vaccinated by sixteen opera- 
tors, and the island now enjoys tranquillity, prosperity, and an increase 
of social and parental feeling. Even the Brahmins. have. submitted 
to this effectual preservative from small-pox, and express their grati- 
tude for such a blessing. 





A serious address to the pullic on the practice of vaccination, in which 
the failure of that operation in the family of Earl Grosvenor is parti- 
cularly adverted to. Sold for the benefit of the Portuguese 
sufferers. pp. 20, Svo. Murray, Hatchard, &c. 1811. 


Aw argumentative and convincing tract, written iu the best spirit, and 
published with the most geuerous motive. Its circujation must do 
good in every respect. So far as its returns may afford assistance to 
the distressed Portuguese, its commercial effects must tend to the 
preservation of lives ; but its conclusive medical arguments in behalf 
of helpless innocents must bave a mote immediate effect in preserving 
children's lives from the murderous rapacity of covetous innoculators, 
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The public ought to beware of the advertising gratzs innoculators ; no 
mén better know how to be well paid for “ slaying their thousands and 
tens of thousands.” Yet; how long will the English people, who 
boast their good sense, continue to be the miserable dupes of such 
artifices? The existence of quacks is a demonstration of the existence 
of both fools and knaves. 








‘THE ARTS. 


Calcographia, or the Art of Multiplying with Perfection Draw- 
ings after the manner of chalk, black lead pencil, and pen and ink ; 
exemplified by progressive Specimens of the various styles which 
may le produced by this useful invention from Drawings, by 
Messrs Morland, Ilbetson, Clennell, Munn, and Hassel : for 
which the author was honoured with a medal and thirty guineas hy 
the Society of Arts, Sc. To which are added practical illuse 
trations of the art of reliting to produce strength and effect. By 
J. Hassel. pp. 37, 4to. with cight we 15s. Sherwood and Co, 
1S11. 


Tue anthor’s method appears to be ingenious and effectual, The 
society for the encouragement of the arts, &c. has very properly 
voted bim an honorary reward for its promulgation ; and,.we trust, 

the public will not fail to patronize whatever may be subservient to 
the augmentation of innocent amusement. From the instructions 
given in this work, and the author's discovery, even young ladies 


may etch their own drawings, and multiply copies of them for their 
friends at pleasure. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
——o 
Wiserbvations on the act for reyulating Madhouses, and a.correction of 
the statements of the case of Benjamin Elliot,. convicted of legally 
confining Mary Daintree, with remarks, addressed to the friends cf 
insune persons. By James Parkinson. pp. 55, 8vo. 2s. Sherwood 
and Co. 1811. 


Lee maxim that ‘ partial evil is universal good,” never perhaps 
received a more striking illustration, Thecalumnious misrepresenta- 
tions of Mr. P.’s evidence, in the case alluded to, by the most vulgar, 
bellows, and ignorant of all the daily prints (the Statesman) ‘has 
dawn ivom him a small but excellent tract, which we trust ou 
'« three-tailed bashaws” of the bar will read, learn, and digest, if not 
ror their own edification, at least for the safety, of the community. 
‘Lhe ignorance indeed of this black race on the present occasion ap- 
pears in their mode of proceeding; and had they known that the 
author has a well-earned professional and philosophical reputation to 
lose, in cases of presumptive evidence, they would have inclined to a 
more candid and rational construction ef his conduct. Mr. P.how- 
ever has very ably shewn the inadequacy of the law for regulating 
private Madhouses, detailed a number of singular and interesting cases 
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of the artifices and deceptions of insane persons, and proved how fatal 
it might have been in many instances to wait the commission of some 
positive act of insanity, in the presence of the medical certifier, prior 
to signing the certiticate for their admission intoa Madhouse, On 
this subject, his short tract is greatly preferable to Haslam’s more 
ponderous volume. Respecting the trial, which gave occasion to 
these remarks, he observes ‘‘ convinced as Jam that Mrs. Daintree was 
actually a dangerous lunatic at the time of her admission into Mrs. 
Burrowes’s Madhouse—doubting even her cure being complete when 
she was liberated—not being able to ascertain that the Nephew Elliot 
could derive any possible advantage from her confinement, and know- 
ing that it was with the wish of all her near relations, and under my 
certificate, granted after a careful scrutiny, that her confinement took 
place, I cannot but lament the sentence which was passed. J must 
indeed go farther, and encourage a hope that the unfortunate prisoner 
will, on his return to society, find that his former connections will 
cheeringly continue to him that support which has been hitherto 
yielded him, as an unexceptionable, and, as I am informed, most 
meritorious character.” Whatever those, who live by the follies and 
vices of their species may think of this declaration from a man of Mr. 
P.'s talents and character, we are convinced that it will be perfectly 
satisfactory to all men of science and candour. 





* 
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Te campaign on the Peninsula has closed, if indeed it may be said 
to have closed, in a different manner from that in which we expected 
it would be. We had imagined, from the preparations on both sides, 
that a general action would have taken place; we had supposed that 
Buonaparte, always averse from defensive operations, and inclined’ to 
decision in the field, as much as in the Cabinet, would send positive 
structions to his General to engage the British army at all hazards, 
and to attempt, at least, to realize his boastful threats to drive them 
into the sea. We had also conceived that Lord Wellington was sup- 
plied with a sufficient force to enable him to carry on an offensive 
warfare, and that he had threatened Ciadad Rodrigo, for the purpose 
of compelling Marmont to attack him in a situation favourable to the 
British army. We have, however, as men generally are who form 
military plans in their studies, and direct the movements of hostile 
armies, from their elbow chairs, been deceived in our expectations, 
We have-the satisfaction, at least, of knowing, that we had formed 
no expectation which was not honourable to the national character, 
which was not calculated to inspire courage, and to chesrish hope ; 
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and which had not for its basis a firm confidence in the resources of 
our country, in the valour of our armies, and in the justice of our 
cause. 

More causes than one have certainly conspired to produce a result 
so contrary to the general belief. The French, on their part, have 
learned caution from experience; they find, to their cost, that they 
cannot overrun a country, defended by British troops, with the same 
facility which they have experienced in their desolating incursions into 
the various states of the continent; they dare not attack our army 
without a decided and ovetwhelming superiority of numbers ; they 
cannot again advance into Portugal without the previous establishment 
of magazines ; and these they cannot establish in a country in which 
they are perpetually harassed in their rear, and on their flanks, by 
numerous bands of irregular troops, who intercept their convoys, cut 


off their supplies, and destroy their stragglers. Hence, Marmont, 


though his force was superior to the British, was compelled to satisfy 
himself with the relief of Cindad Rodrigo, which, it is now evident, 
it was never the intention of Lord Wellington to prevent. And, 
having done this, he bas fallen back to his old quarters, tc screen from 
insult the residence of the mock monarch of Spain, while he has de- 
tached several divisions froim his main body, te strengthen the corps 
epposed, in various quarters, to the Spanish troops, and to the brave 
Guerillas. On the other hand, it would seem that Lord Wellington 
was furnished with a weaker force than we supposed him to possess ; 
certainly with a force insufficient to cope with the united armies of the 
snemy, with that fair prospect of decisive advantage, without which it 
would not be safe, nor politic, because not consistent with his main 
object, to risk a general action. That main object, of which the san- 
guine political prophets of this country perpetually lose sight, is the 
Drrence or Portueat ; and all his lordship’s operations must of 
course be rendered subordinate to this purpose. Every thing 
which can tend: cither to distress the enemy, or to relieve the Spa- 
wiards, without incurring such arisk as would endanger the loss of this 
object, will be attempted by the British army. Hence it was, that 
the position near Ciudad Rodrigo was assumed, which compelled 
Marmont to unite all his forces, and consequently to suspend al! his 
operations in other quarters ; by which means a powerful diversion was 
created in favour of the Spanish Armies, who were thus relieved 
from the pressure which they experienced in. different quarters. 
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Because a campaign has not terminated agreeably to our wishes, or 
conformably with our expectations, we are not to conclude that its re- 
sult has not been prosperous, or such as itought to have been. To 
be able to ascertain how far the object of the British Commander has 
been attained, in the present campaign, it would be necessary to know 
with precision what that object was ; and as this can only. be known 
to himself, he, of course, is the only person who ean form any accurate 
judgement on the subject. The only general object in sending a Bri- 
tish army tothe Peninsula, was, as has been already stated, the pe- 
PENCE OF PORTUGAL; that this object has been hitherto fully 
accomplished, it isnot permitted even to scepticism to doubt, or to 
sedition to deny. The object of the French on the other hand, their 
avowed, their boasted, object was to expel the British from Portugal, 
and to bury them in the ocean. Portugal, however, has been rescued 
from-the iron fangs of these harpies, (thousands of whose bodies have 
been left to fertilize her devastated soil) by those very British troops 
whom they were destined to annihilate. Portugal, then, Has BEEN 
DEFENDED, and so far the object of our government has been secu- 
red ! 
The leaders of the Spanish troops, and in particular the Generals 


Mendizabal, Ballasteros, and Abadia, have not suffered the opportunity 
afforded them, by this diversion, to pass unimproved. They have re- 


assembled their troops, attacked the Frencli parties wherever they 
could find them, cleared several districts of the enemy, and obtained 
soine important advantages. ‘The first of these generals has issued a 
proclamation, which ought to be adopted by every Spanish officer in 
the service, in which he has apprized the French that, for every Spa- 
niard put todeath by them, six French prisoners shall be executed. 
Against such licentious and murderous enemies as the French, -this 
severe law of retaliation should be universaily enforced. It should be 
carried even farther; for if any French officer who had ordered a 
Spaniard to be put to death, should be taken prisoner, he should be 
tried for the murder, and hanged. These wretches should be taught 
that they cannot become barbarians with impunity; and since it is 
impossible to restrain them by principle, they should be deterred by 
fear. The dread of punishment may awe those whom no dictate of 
justice, of honour, or of conscience, can bind. It is, indeed, a dread- 
fal reproach to the nations of Europe, to suffer a systematized band of 
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murderers, to be established, and to perpetrate their enormities, at the 
command of the greatest assassin which ever disgraced humanity, 
without uniting as one man to extirpate them from the face of the 
earth. If the spirit of ancient chivalry were not wholly annihilated,— 
ifevery spark of honour were not extinguished,—if every sentiment of 
justice were not stifled ;—and if every feeling of humanity were not 
eradicated,—from the bosoms of Princes, never could such a disgrace- 
ful scene have been exhibited on the theatre of Europe, as the different 
powers have submitted tamely to witness for the Jast seven years. We 
are warranted in drawing this conclusion, because had any of those 
feelings, and any of those principlés, which enuobled the minds, and 
influenced the actions, of their ancestors, remained in their breasts, 
they would not passively have surrendered their dignity and indepen- 
dence ; they would not have allowed a beggarly upstart, with no re- 
commendation but successful crime, and with no title but his sword, 
to wrest the sceptres from their hands, to hurl them from their bere- 
ditary thrones, to consign them to beggary and disgrace, and to put his 
own spurious and degraded brood, or the low minions of his il]-gotten 
power, in their places. Above all, they would not have suffered him 
to violate, with impunity, laws consecrated by the sanctidn of ages ; 
to break down every barrier which justice had interposed to lawless 
violence, and to destroy all those fences which the wisdom of former 
times. had erected, as guards to property, and security to life. But 
all this, and much more, have they suffered for years, and still do they 
suffer ; nay has not one of the greatest of those powers, with humi- 
lity most unchristian, kissed the hand which had chastised him, 
afforded his countenance to the oppressor of nations, and even prosti- 
tuted his daughter to the sanguinary embraces of a wholesale mur- 
dere’; of a monster who has broken every commandment of God, 
and violated every law of man? And can the degraded Prince who 
has thus become a pandar to the worst vices of the most vicious of 
mankind, expect that he can derive either peace or security from his 
own dishonour? Or, rather, can he vainly imagine that he will es- 
cape divine vengeance for lending his aid to strengthen the authority 
of one, who makes religion his stalking-horse, and human nature his 
prey? Asuspension of the evils of war, has, indeed, by this means, — 
been obtained ; but the credulous prince may be assured, that the ties 
of affinity will be impotent to bind the man who has broken through 
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bonds infinitely more sacred ; and that the time is not very remote, 
when he wil! be made to feel the direful effects of his imbecility. 

In the north of Europe all is, still, doubt and uncertainty. 
rtumours so various and so contradictory are afioat, and the channels of 
communication are so few and so precarious, that it is impossible to 
form any rational conjecture as to the disposition and intentions of the 
courts of St. Petersburgh and Berlin. What course honour, and a 
_ proper regard for their own safety, would lead them to pursue, the 
slightest portion of political sagacity is sufficient to indicate; but 
whether that course will be pursued or not, is a question which the 
most experienced politician will not venture to solve. As to the 
intentions and designs of their common enemy, they are too notorious 
to admit of misconception or doubt. His is the breath which fans 
the flames of war now raging in the European provinces of Turkey. 
His are the intrigues which prevail in the councils of the divan, and 
mar every effort to produce a peace between the Mussulmans and 
their opponents ; It is Ais interest that both Turkey and Russia should 
exhaust their resources, and diminish their military strength, and, 
therefore, is the contest between them prolonged. French artifice, 
fraud, and intrigue, prevail, in a greater or less degree, in every cabi- 
net of the continent. But a. short time since, a Frenchman, deeply 
versed in the tactics of that artificial and perfidious diplomacy, which 
had its birth in France, and which constitutes the leading feature in the. 






foreign policy of her revolutionary cabinet, was dispatched to Con- 
stantinople, with special instructions to counteract every endeavour, 
on the part of Russia, and of Great Britain, to hasten the termina- 
tion of a war, equally injurious to both the contending parties, and 
advantageous to none but Buonaparte. Aind whom has the British govern- 
ment, at this critical conjuncture, opposed to the wily Frenchman, 
an adept in intrigue, and a veteran in the science of fraud? No one,. 
but an inexperienced youth of the name of Canwinc, who has no 
other apparent qualification, we believe, for the important situation 
which he holds, than his near relationship to the late secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, It is true, indeed, that the ministers have 
appointed a skilful and experienced diplomatist to represent their 
sovereign at the Porte: But though several months have elapsed since 
the appointment was announced, Mr. Liston still remains in England 
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Probably a wish to ascertain, with some degree of precision, the line 
of policy meant to be adopted by Russia, may have created this delay. 
Whatever be the cause, the. effect is much to be deplored, as the 
influence of the French emissary is daily gaining ground, and, if .he 
once secure a firm footing at the Porte, the difficulty of ‘displacing 
him may prove much greater than is apprehended. We must here, 
incidentally, observe, that in the school of diplomacy, the French 
have always naintained a decided superiority over us, which has been 
productive of the greatest advantages to themselves. And, though 
this be an evil universally admitted, not the smallest care seems to be 
taken for its correction or removal. Experience, indeed, appears, 
in this respect, to have completely failed in producing its natural 
fruit. At le st, if we have become wiser, our wisdom has been 
wrapped in a napkin, and remained wholly useless. The truth is, 
that family connections, and powerful recommendations, have been 
allowed, (and the remark is equally applicable to all administrations) 
to have greater influence inthe appointment of diplomatic agents, than 
knowledge, talents, or experience. Thus have young men, wholly 
destitute of the requisite qualifications, been employed, even in times 
_of great difficulty, and in negotiations of the greatest importance, 
which peculiarly demanded the appointment of none but the most 
sagacious ant the most experienced of diplomatic characters. If any 
exeimplification of this wayward policy be required, it may be found, 
at present, both at Constantinople and at Washington. In France, 
diplomacy is a science ; in England, a means only of providing for 
younger brothers, and needy dependants. A difference so radical on 
a subject so serious, is highly disgraceful in comparison, and tremen- 
dously pernicious in effect. The minister who would shake off these 
degrading trammels, and apply the axe of reform to the root of this 
dreadful evil, would merit the gratitude of his country. The exam- 
ple of France, in the field, bas roused this nation to mifitary exertions 
of corresponding magnitude. Why, then, should not her example 
in the cabinet be productive of a similar effect. The present state of 
Europe is, indeed, most unfavourable to diplomatic studies; but 
Jet the theory of diplomacy be rightly understood, and its practice will 
become a matter of comparative facility; we have still some diplo- 
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matists of the old school remaining ; let those be employed where they 
can, and let the training of young students be confided to them. 

The politics of Sicily have assumed a new aspect. The power, 
who has been indebted to this country, not merely for protection, but 
for safety ; not merely for the preservation of the only remaining part 
of his dominions, but even for the continuance of his political exist- 
ence ; appears anxious to throw off that dependence which has alone 
secured him from destruction, and to court an unnatural alliance with 
the enemy who has long laboured to depose him. Our readers may 
recollect that, some time ago, a letter appeared in the public print's 
purporting to be written by Buonaparte to the Queen of the two 
Sicilies ; and exhorting her to break her alliance with England, and to 
throw herself into the arms of France. That letter was then thought 
to be spurious, and it was publicly disavowed, we believe, in the 
Moniteur. But recent circumstances induce us to ‘believe, that 
it was really authentic. After the connection of Buonaparte with the 
Archduchess of Austria, who stands in the double relation of great 
niece and granddaughter to the Queen of Sicily, it was to be expectecs 
that the courts, both of St. Cloud and of Vienna, would exert them- 
selves to draw this Princess into their unnatural confederacy. And, itis 
probable, that even offers of restoring her to the throne of- Naples 
have been made, on condition only that her husband should adopt the 
continental system, and take an active part against this country. On 
this supposition the late conduct of the court ef Palermo may be easily 
accounted for ; and it behoves our ministers to adopt the most vigorous 
and the most decisive measures, for defeating these complicated 
schemes, and for preventing so important a post, as the island of 
Sicily, from falling into the hands of our enemy. 

Oar relations with America still remain in a precarious state, no 
those of peace and amity, nor yet those of enmity and war, but 

wavering between the two. That Mr. Madison will produce a rupture 
between the two countries, if he can, there is little reason to doubt ; 
the private instructions and the public duties of this worthy president 
happen to be at variance ; and, from the whole tenour of his past 
conduct, and from the known nature of his present connections, i 
requires but little sagacity to foresee which of the two will preponde- 
rate in the scale of his principles. All the newspapers in his pay, or 
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under his controul, are loud and violent in their abuse of England ; 
Jet them rail on; their censures are a proof of our deseris; their 
mm guity the test of our honour. They presume,.as we always con- 
tended they would, on the excess of our forbearance; judging of us 
by themselves, they impute to weakness what resul's from a conscious- 
ness of strength ; they ascribe to fear what proceeds from principle. 
We heartily wish that this war of words were at an end, and that, if 
war we must have, we may have it speedily, and carry it on with very 
different weapons from a pen. | 

The brave, the gallant, the heroic, Commodore Rodgers, relying 
on the impartial justice always displayed by his countrymen, and 
having, no doubt, like an able seaman, taken his soundings, has 
demanded a Court-Martial in consequence of his memorable engage- 
ment with the Little Belt. What the result of such a Court Martial 
will be, it were no great presumption to predict ; even had not the 
American papers anticipated the decision. By their comments, we learn 
the important intelligence, that, so far as the court has already pro- 


‘ ceeded, the inquiry bas redounded to the credit of their bero, and has 


proved that be nobly sustained the honour of his flag, and the repu- 
tation of his country; while he magnanimously displayed | is qwn 


valour, in fighting, though not in conquering, with a frigate carrying 
nearly fifty large guns, an English sloop of twenty-twe small guns. 
Possessed of such heroes as this, what nation can withstand the prowess 
of the United States? Her arms must prove as resistless as her 


councils are wise. 
But, do these sapient parasites of the Madisonian schoo) really 


suppose that the world is to be duped by their shallow artifices* Can 
they for a moment imagine, that the decision of such a court, in a 
country where oaths have become objects of traffic, and where 
fraud and duplicity have been systematized for the base purpose of 
carrying on ‘f WAR IN DisGurss,” can weigh a feather in the scale 


‘against the solemn asseverations of men bred in the school of honour, 


and a stigma on whose veracity would be an eternal disgrace? No, 
we will candidly tell them, that, whatever Commodore Rodgers may 
say, or may swear, and however his assertion or his oath may be sup- 
ported by his officers and crew, and confirmed by the sentence of an 
Ameriean court, we shall not believe them, if opposed to the oaths of 
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Captain Bingham, his officers and men. Where opposite testimony 
is delivered in a court of justice, the judges and the jury examine the 
comparative degrees of credibility, by the known characters of the 
witnesses, by the influence or prejudice to which they are likely to be 
exposed, and by other apposite circumstances. Now, were recourse 
had to these criteria, it is no presumption to affirm, that the result 
of the examination would be, that a British captain and a British 
court would be entitled to greater credit than Commodore Rodgers and 
his Court Martial. When the American government, or any of its 
agents shall have satisfactorily confuted the numerous disgraceful facts 
recorded in that masterly tract to which we have referred above, we 
shall be happy to retract our opinion. 

These chosen children of trans-atlantic freedom, these republican 
sages among whom alone true liberty is boldly asserted to have esta- 
blished her residence, consented to make a disgraceful traffic of whole 
states and their inbabitants ; they purchased Louisiana from France, 
who had not the smallest right over the country, and without deigning 
to consider whether the people, in whom, according to their own 
acknowledged principle, the sovereignty was vested,. were willing to 
accept them for their masters, ‘These.proud boasters of independence 
are now engaged in preparations to destroy the independence of a 
neighbouring state. They have cast a wishful eye on the Floridas, 
and, without the smallest regard to justice, with a sovereign centempt 
for the law of nations, and with an equal contempt for the rights of the 
people, they have resolved to annex them to their own territory, by 
force of arms! These champions of liberty carry on ‘the slave trade, 
and exercise an absolute dominion over the bodies, and even lives of 
their slaves. In one of their recent papers, an advertisement appeared, 
offering a reward for the apprehension of a slave, who had escaped 
from his master, and, if he could not be taken alive, it was requested 
that he might be killed, and brought home dead! Such is the vari- 
ance between principle and practice ; between professions and facts ! 

There are, however, in America, a very large description of persons, 
who reprobate, a8 loudly as we do, these flagrant deviations from the 
paths of honour, honesty, and truth. But these men, we are sorry to 
say, have no influence over the councils of their country; they have 
no weight with the government, whose crooked and dishonest policy 
they openly condemn. 

October 25, 1811. 
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HEBREW BIBLE. 

Mr. Jacogs and Mr.Vatry take this public opportunity of observing, 
that they have waved the publication of their Hesrew Bisxe, lately 
advertized, for the. present. Mr. J. and Mr. V. are induced to relin- 
quish the undertaking, in consequence of the recent publication of a 
similar work by the Reverend Mr. Fry, which is intended to embrace 
the same advantages, two parts of which are aiready published. 

A correct and elegant edition in French’ of Madame de Stael’s 
work, ‘“‘ De la Litterature Ancienne et Moderne,” which- has been 
suppressed on the Continent, wiil be published, in a few days, with 
Memoirs of the Authog’s Life prefixed, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Lifé of Prince Potemkin, Field Marshal in the 
service of Russia, during the reign of the Empress Catharine, will 
appear in a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with a portrait. 

In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo, Alexis the Royal 
Inconstamt, extracted from the Persian Annals, by the immediate 
desire, “and under the patronage, of Josephine Buonaparte, the Ex- 
Empress of the French. 


New Editions will shortly be published of Madame de Genlis’s 
. Historical Romance. ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon,” Pour servir de suite 
a }'histoire de la Duchesse de la Valliere. — Also of her ‘‘Alphonsine ou 
la Lendresse Maternelle.” 3 vols. . 


Mr. Parkinson's third volume of the Organic Remaias of a Former 
World, will be published in November. 


In the press, in one large volume, Svo. Sketches, Civil and Mili- 
tary, of the Island of Java and its immediate dependencies, comprising 
interesting details of Batavia and authentic J acne of the celebra- 
ed Poison Tree.—illustrated with a Map of Java, and Military Plan 
of. Batavia from actual survey. 


The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa, two Poems, in comme- 
moration of the gallant, but unavailing efforts of the House of Aus- 
tria, to resist the daring and unprincipled innovations of Buonaparte ; 
—and of the brilliant achievements of the British army, under the 
command of General Graham, at Barrosa. 


The author of the above will shortly publish a poem, in two parts,. 
intitled the Conflict of Albuera, without notes. 


Mr. C. Bradley, of Wallingford, has in the press an edition of 
Phadrus, with English notes, for the use of schools. The objection- 
able tables are omitted. ° 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
A number of letters have been received from Coventry, which shall 
be attended to in course. 
When Dissenters honour us with their correspondence on subjects 
concerning ther own interest, we do not feel ourselves bound te pay 
the postage of such Ictters. ’ 
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I have taught thee in the way of wisdom ; I have led thee in right paths. 
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The National Religion the Foundation of National Education ; 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London; on Thursday, June 13, 1911, being the time of the 
yearly meeting of the children educated in the Charity Schools, 
in and about the cities of London and Westminster ; to which 
is added, a collection of Notes, containing proofs and illustra- 
tions. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, in the University of Cambridge, preached 
and printed at the request of the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, 8vo. pp. 33, is. Rivingtons. 1811. 


Ow the publication of the late Mrs. Trimmer’s admirable Com- 
ments on Mr. Joseph Lancaster’s System of Education, we 
took occasion to enter somewhat at large upon the subject, 
and to develope the evils, religious and political, which must 
inevitably result from the general adoption of such a system. 
Indeed, it is inconceivable, that, at this advanced period of the 
Christian era, and in a country celebrated for its profession of 
the purest religion established in Christendom, any man 
should be found sufficiently daring to, propose, and any 
patrons sufficiently weak to encourage, a plan of education, 
which, were it universally to prevail, would do more to destroy 
the national church, and to eradicate every principle of Chris- 
tianity from the minds of the rising generation, than could be at- 
chieved by any scheme short of a complete revolution on French. 
No. 161, Vol. 40, November, 1811. Q 
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orf. We have lately renewed this discussion, and 
pointed out those evils, so as to prevent the possibility of 
having the plea of ignorance urged in extenuation of error. 

Dr. Marsh, from the well- known text in Proverbs, ** Train 
upachid in the way he should go; and, when he 1s old, he will 
not depart Jrom it;” has taken occasion to consider, briefly but 
ably, the mischievous tendency of Lancaster’s plan, and thie 
superiority, in every point of view, of the mode of education 
pursued by Dr. Bell. He opens his discourse with a reference 
to the means adopted by the reformers for providing a system 
of national education, founded on, and calculated to uphold, 
the national religion. They acted on the wise notion that to 
instil religious principles into the minds of youth, at a very 
early period of life, is the best and only way to secure them 
ne error. It was reserved for the pupils and admirers of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, first to treat this sage precaution 
with contempt, and to bring up their children in perfect igno- 
rance of religion, in order to allow them the strange privilege 
of chusing a creed for themselves. This is the very pian 
pursued by Joseph Lancaster, who excludes from his system, all 
creeds, and, of course, all Christian knowledge, and who thus 
lays the foundation for a new race of freethinkers and 
infidels. 

The plan of our reformers for educating the children of the 
establishment in the religious principles of the established 
church, was, as Dr. M: rsh truly observes, congenial with the 
system pursued in all countries, ancient and modern, where 
“the religion of the state has been the basis of Education 
for the citizens of that state. In other words, the national 
religion has been made the foundation of national education. 
Thus, ip countries where the Church of Rome is established, 
the children are educated in the doctrines of that church ;: 
where Lutheranism is established, they are educated as Luthe 
rans; where Calvinism, as Calvinists. And this educaticn is 
not left te the will of the teacher, but is prescribed by the laws 
vf the respective countries, and is, therefore, national educa- 
tion.” 

His arguments, however, apply exclusively to the members 
of the established church; he leaves dissenters to educate 
their children as they think proper; and, indeed, they all of 
them take special care that they shall. imbibe no other prin- 
ciples than those of their parents, 


** But,” asks Dr. Marsh, “* do the members of the establishment 
thew the same wisdom with the dissenters, in promoting plans of 
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education, where no provision is made for the national religion, 
where the liturgy is disregarded, or where it isa matter of indifference, 
whether the children, on a Sunday, frequent the conventicle or the 
church ? Is such conduct consistent with the ‘ soleayn vow, promise, 
and profession,» which we make at our baptism, and renew at our 
confirmation?) Do we act consistently, if, while we profess to 
‘ believe ali the articles of the Christian faith,” we encourage a sys- 
tem of education, from which those articles of faith are excluded ? 
Can the clergy especially, who not only subscrite to the liturgy and 
articles, but even hold their preferments by this very tenure, con- 
scientiously support any other than a Church ‘of England education ? 
Can they do it without betraying the cause which. they are pledged 
to defend? It may indeed be asked, whether every man, from the 
lowest to the highest, who holds an office of trust or power, whether 
religious or civil, which he could not have obtained but by professing 
himself a member of the national church, is not bound by such pro- 
fession, if not openly to discountenance, at least, not openly to promote 
a system of education, from which the national religion i is discarded.” 


We have no scruple to answer this question, by asserting 
that men thus circumstanced are so bound, and that to discou- 
rage the national system of education, founded on the national 
religion, by countenancing any other system, is a breach of 
thie baptismal vow. U nder the second head or division of his 
sermon; Dr. Marsh briefly examines the leading objections to 
Lancaster’s system, from which all parts of Christianity are 
specifically excluded, but what Lancaster calls ‘ its uncon- 
troverted principles.” Now we know no one principle of Chris- 
tianity which has not, at one-time or other, by one sect or 
another, been. the subject of controversy 3 the Socinians deny 
the divinity of its founder; the quakers reject his sacraments, his 
atonement, justification, and propitiation ; the Calvinists exclude 
the hierarchy, and pervert the doctrines of original sin, elec* 
tion, justification, grace, and the operation of the Holy Spirit ; 
while the Papists refuse to admit the all-sufficiency of Christ's 
one oblation of himself for the sins of the whole world. To 
exclude, therefore, all the principles of Christianity which have 
been controverted, from his system of education, is neither more 
nor less than to exclude Christianity itself from his system. 
And, in fact, such was his original design; a design, too, per- 
sisted in, and carried into effect, until Lancaster found it 
necessary to throw over it a flimsy veil, in order to deceive 
those persons of rank and consequence, who evinced a dis- 
position to patronize his plan. 

The assurance of Lancaster in applying the word sect 
to the established religion of the country, and in imputing to 
its conscientious supporters, “ a pharisaical, sect - making 
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spirit,” is, considering the professed humility of the sect to 
which he belongs, without a parallel in the annals of human 
impudence. Indeed, his own spirit, if not sect-making, is 
perfectly pharisaical, for he is extremely wise in his own conceit, 

looks down with contempt upon all who oppose him, and 
seems perpetually to exult in the notion, that “ he as not as other 

men are. 

The invention of the system, that is, who was the inventor 
of it? is a question of comparative insignificance in. itself, 
its tendency and effects being the chief objects of considera- 
tion; but it is, nevertheless, worthy a few observations, inas- 
suach as it serves to throw a light on the sincerity, as well as 
the disinterestedness, of Joseph Lancaster. In the first edition 
of his work, Lancaster dated the birth of his system, in the 
year 1788, which was nine years after Dr. Bell had carried his 
system into effect at Madras, and one year after Dr. Bell had 
published his account of it in London. At this period, Lan- 
caster observed, “ | much regret that I was not acquainted 
with the beauty of his (Dr. Bell’s) system, till somewhat 
advanced in my plan, it would have saved me much trouble, 
and some retrograde movements. As a confirmation of the 
goodness.of Dr. Bell’s plan, I have succeeded with one nearly 
simular, in a school attended by about three hundred children.” 
In 1802, he not only corresponded with, but visited, Dr. Bell, 
at Swanage, from whom he received every instruction necessary” 
tor enabling him to form a school, on the Madras system, and 
upon a large and extended plan. Lancaster, indeed, had pre- 
viously acknowledged his obligation to Dr. Bell, for in his book 
before quoted, he said, “I ought not to close my account. 
without acknow ledging the obligation I lie under to Dr. Bell, 
of the male asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his time 
and liberal salary, that he might perfect that institution, which 
flourished greatly under his fostering care. Dr. Bell had two 
HUNDRED Boys who imstructed themselves.” ‘These and 
other acknowledgements were made by Mr. Lancaster, 
before his pride was fostered by royal patronage, and before 
his vanity had subdued his gratitude. But it is a most extraor- 
dinary fact, which we defy the most strenuous partisans of the 
quaker to ascribe to any honourable, any praise-worthy, motive, 
that, in the later editions of his book, he has suppresssd these 
acknowledgements ! ! 

Mr. W hitbread, in his speeches in the House of Commons, 
en his plan for the education of the poor, very honourably and 
very justly, ascribed the new system to its true parent, Dr. 
Bell, who, on that account, in Mr. W.’s estimation, “ deserved 
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a statue to his memory.” Mr. Colquhoun, however, by a sys- 
tem of retributive justice peculiar to himself, transfers the 
merit, or at least, the reward, from the worthy inventor, to the 
ungrateful imitator, and, for some purpose best known to him- 
self, (not by way, we should hope, of offering incense to the 
rising sun) has decreed the statue to Joseph Lancaster ! !! 

Though Lancaster, with his accustomed humility, conde- 
scended to copy the mechanism cf Dr. Bell’s system, he did 
not condescend, at the same time, to copy the religious part 
of it. No, that would have betrayed too much of a sect-mak- 
ing spirit. And, to prove that nothing of such a spirit found 
its way into his school, we found, upon examining it some 
years ago, that, of the thirteen monitors who were destined 
to be school-masters in different parts of the country, tcelve 
were of his own persuasion, and one an Anabaptist! This, 
however, was, of course, mere matter of accident; out of 
several hundred boys, it could not be expected that any could 
possess superior talents or merit to be raised to the head of 
the school, except quakers, who have the peculiar gift of 
outstripping the followers of all other religions, in the race of 
instruction. 

Lancaster, however, after our exposure of the glaring 
defects of his system, in our review of Mrs. Trimmer’s Tract, 
found it expedient to make some little addition to his plan, as 
far as religion was concerned, by multiplying the number of 
his scanty passages from the Scriptures, stuck up in the school 
room; at least, we have heard that he has done so. But, 
notwithstanding this mighty concession, his instruction is as 
completely pagan, as if the names even of the sacred writings 
were wholly unknown, to master, monitors, and scholars, 
“« The grand basis of Christianity,” observes the quaker, “ is 
broad enough for the whole bulk of mankind to stand on, and 
join hands as children of one family. This basis is glory to 
God, and the increase of peace and good-will among men.’ 
The Scriptures, it is true, assign somewhat a different basis 
to Christianity ; but, no doubt, the quaker 1 is a much better 
expounder of the grand scheme of man’s redemption, by the 
divine founder of his faith, than the prophets or the inspired 
writers. The truth is, that this fanciful basis of his own, is 
no basis of Christianity at all. Glory to God, and the 
increase of peace and good-will among men,” as the Christian 
divine truly remarks, “are precepts which would be inculcated 
not only by a Christian, but by a Deist, a Mahometan, or a 
Hindoo.” 

In every thing connected with religion, then, Lancaster's 
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system is radically defective ; and we will put it to the whole 
Christian community, whether such an Anti-christian system 
of education ought to be tolerated in a Christian cc in- 
try?—Is he, who impiously rejects the sacraments instituted 
by divine authority, who wilfully disobeys the express injunc- 
tion of our Saviour himself, to observe that of the Lord’s 
supper, who discards the doctrines of* the atonement, justifica- 
tion, and _propitiation ; ; Is, we say, such a mana fit instructor 
of the rising generation of Christians? Boldly and decisively, 

we answer, NO. But quitting this high ground of objection, 
and assuming a lower tone, (merely for the sake of argument) 
it is certain, at all events, that Lancaster’s mode of education 
is not such as will bring up a boy in the tenets of the Church 
of England? Ought it then we further ask, to be patronized 
and encouraged by members of that church? Ought not the 
whole body of its ministers to enter their solemn protest against 
it? Ought not its followers to discourage it to the utmost of 
their power? In spite of the authority of certain names 
which we are grieved tosee in the list of Lancaster's subscribers, 

we have no scruple to assert, that, by affording countenance 
to such a system, persons of this description commita flagrant 
breach of duty. They betray the interests of the Church- 
which they are bound to promote; they encourage Christians 
to forget their baptismal vow; they display an indifference to 
religious instruction, most mischievous in itself, and most 
injurious in its tendency. They, at least, believe that a man 
will not forsake, through ‘his earthly career, the paths which he 
has been taught to pursue in his youth ; how then can they 
justify to their own conscience, their encouragement of a sys- 
tem, by which children are educated in perfect ignorance of 
the christian religion? If such children do not, when they are 
old, depart from the way in which they are now trained, it is 
evident they never will be Christians, and, consequently, they 
cannot be Church of England men. The simple point for 
consideration, therefore, is this : are Christians justified in aiding 
and assisting any one, to bring up a large portion of the 
rising generation, without making them Christians? And are 
Church of England men justified in contributing to educate 
young members of that church in perfect ignorance of its 
tenets? At any other period, since the reformation, than the 
present, (with the exception only of the season of Cromwell’s 
usvrpation) no difference of opinion on such subjects would 
have suhsisted among the Gh ristian Inhabitants of this Chris- 
tan ountry. But this, alas! is the age of experimental libe- 
Tully, por of relizsious indifference. Aun agein which peers, 
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prelates, and peasants, have become so pre-eminently wise, as to 
treat without ceremony orreserve, tie wisdom ef our ancestors, 
as supreme folly; as to condemn without scrupie, as wholly 
unnecessary, apd as highly tyrannical, those boundaries, 
between toleration and encouragement, ‘and thase fences and 
barriers which they deemed essential to the preservation of 
civil and religious freedom, and the best guards of our itiva- 
luable establishments. We suspect, however, it -will be 
found, on examinution, that In proportion as men advance in 
presumption, they recede from wisdom, and that to revile our 
forefathers, to whose sage policy we are indebted for the nume- 
rous constitutional blessings which we enjoy, is a proof alike 
of base ingratitude, and of ‘ineffable folly. 

The Unitarians have been loud in their praise of Lancaster’s 
system ; rejecting themselves the whole code of Chiistianity, 
it is natural they should contribute their aid to the promotion 
of a plan, that would leave the rising generation without « 
single Christian preyedice on their minds, which would, conse- 
quently, be better prepared for the impression of Socinian 
principles. ‘This very etrcumstanee, which struck us forcibly 
at the time, is suffictent to rouse the jealousy of Churchmen, 
to render them vigilant, cautious, and circumspect, and to 
induce such of them as unwarily and unwittingly have becn 
led away by the speciousness of Lancaster’s plan, and by its 
mechanical advantages, so as to lend him the authority of their 
names, and the aid of their purses, to retrace their steps, and, by 
a tacit acknowledgement of their error, te make the best atone- 
ment for its pernicious effects. Were we disposed to pursu¢ 
this subject further, we should call upon those inconsiderate 
brethren to reflect on the destination of man, on the end and 
object of his creation ; to recollect that he is as essentially a 
religious, as he is 2 social, being ; and that in his education, 
this fundamental conskleration should never, for a moment, be 
lost sight of. To neglect it, indeed, would be to bring him up 
in direct hostility to the purposes for which he was brought 
into the world. How, under such circumstances, could he 
work out his salvation with fear and trembling? How learn, 
even, that he is here in a state of probation ; and that he must 
look forward to another and a better world? We shall leave 
the very Reverend Dean of Westminster, who is a sound 
divine, and who has passed the greater part of his life in the 
instruction of youth, to answer these questions. 

For what purpose can there be in Churchmen any thing like 
hesitation, in chusing between two plans of education, equally 
beneficial m point of mechanical advantages, but from one 
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of which every kind of religious instruction is expressly 
excluded, while, in the other, it forms a prominent. feature ? 
Certainly, the motive for such hesitation it is most difficult to 
conjecture; and, assuredly, it can answer no good purpose. 
But what is to be said of Churchmen, who do not even hesi- 
tate, but who give a preference to the former over the Jatter ? 
The least that can, with justice, be said, is, that they act most 
inconsistently with their own principles. 


‘© With those, who are members of the church,” says Dr. Marsh, 
** from a conviction of the ¢ruth of our religion, no farther arguments 
can be wanted to determine their choice of the form, under which 
the mew system should be adopted. But other arguments are neces- 
sary to influence those who, though members of an establishment, 
which is a compound of church and state, are indifferent with respect 
to its religious ingredients, It would, indeed, be foreign to the pre- 
sent purpose, to offer arguments, either for the truth of Christianity 
in general, or for that pure and reformed part of it, to which we 
belong. Equally foreign to the present purpose, would be the exa- 
mination of the question, whether a mational religion, or a religion 
of the state, isa thing desirable, or not ; whether a// religious parties 
should be placed on an equal footing, or the state, by an alliance 
with one religion, should afford it an establishment, and only tolerate 
the rest. Indeed, these questions have been already so ably discussed, 
that it would be as useless, as foreign to the present purpose, to attempt 
any further illustration. We are now concerned with the facts, 
that there 7s a religion by law established in this country ; that the 
state has made an alliance with the church ; that it has allied itself 
with the Church of England; that, for the security of this Church, 
provision has been made, not only by repeated acts of parliament, 
but by his majesty’s coronation oath ; and lastly, that every man who 
accepts an office of trust or power, even in the civil administration, 
is by law required to profess himself a member of this Church, by 
assisting at the most solemn of its rites, the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Now, whether men consider religion as merely an engine 
of the state, or regard it, also, as the means of obtaining happiness 
in another world, they must in either case admit, that its adliance with 
the state implies utzlity to the state. Without a prospect of some 
advantage to be derived from the Church the state would have neither 
Boug!ii its alliance, nor granted it protections» Whether our ancestors 
jeiged rightly in this respect, or whether civil society (as some 
mivern theorisis imagine) can be as well conducted, without the aid 
oi av established religion, yet as long as the present constitution 
remuins, it is both the duty and the interest of a//, who are members 
of it, to achere to the principles on which it is founded. It is the 
in.crest ot statesmen, as well as of clergymen, to preserve to each of 
the contracting parties sufficient power to enable it to fulfil the éerms 
of the compact; to enabie, therefore, the Church to render that 
Beivice to the state, which the state requires, and compensates by 
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reciprocal aids. By weakening either of the contracting parties, we 
diminish the strength of the whole; by detaching men from the 
church, we create divisions in the state, which may end with the 
dissolution of both. 

** So congenial is the Church of England with the State of Eng- 
land, that, since their alliance at the reformation, they have neither 
fallen alone, nor risenalone. They fell together in the reign of the 
First Charles, they rose together in the reign of the second Charles, 
Let not statesmen, therefore, imagine, that the Church may fall 
without danger to themselves. If no reverence, no devotion, is 
excited by the divine origin of our religion, yet, unless man reject 
also the opinions that religion advances the good of civi/ society, they 
will pause at least, before they contribute to the dissolution of an 
alliance, which has so long and so usefully subsisted. ‘They will be 
cautious how they treat the institutions of the Church as unnecessary 
ingredients, in a plan of National Education; they will be cautious 
how they patronize seminaries, from which the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church of England are openly and avowedly discarded. 
But, if such patronage is bestowed, where we have most reason to 
expect support to the establishment, we may then despair of being 
able to fulfil] the condition of our alliance. Our uéility will cease ; 
we shall Jose the power of doing good; no residence, no preaching, 
no catechising will further avail ; our flocks will have deserted us, 
they will have grown wiser than their guides ; and the national creed 
will have become too narrow for minds accustomed to the liberal 
basis.” 


With an expression of our hearty concurrence in the jus- 
tice of these sentiments, and with an earnest hope that these 
admonitions will not be lost on those for whom they were more 
particularly designed, we close our account of a Sermon, 
which, we trust, will be universally read, since it is eminently 
calculated to do great good, at a time, and on a subject, which 
peculiarly call for soundness of doctrine, and strength of 
exhortation. 
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Directions for sailing to and from the East Indies, China, New 
Holland, Cape of Good Hope, and the interjacent parts, com- 
piled chiefly from original journals at the East India House, 
and from Journals and observations made during 21 years ex- 
perience navigating in those seas. By James Horsburgh, 
F. R. S. [Hydrographer to the honourable East India Com- 
pany.| Part Second. Pp. 526, 4to. Black, Parry, and Co, 

ISll. 


WE noticed the first part of this valuable work, and are grati- 
fied to find the second in no respect inferior. The patient 
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research, accurate observation, and perspicuous simplicity of 
the author are equally manifest in the present as the former 
part. The same judicious arrangement, with side notes aud 
capitals, to facilitate the discovery of any particular part re- 

quired, the same precision and accuracy of ‘description, signahize 
the second part, which is nevertheless a work distinet from the 
first: The geographical situations of all the prineipal head- 
lands, islands, dangerous parts, ports, and places of any conse- 
quence in the vast extent of ocean mentioned in the title, are 
stated from actual observations, or deduced from the ‘best 
chronometers, and printed in capitals to render them easier ob- 
served tn a broad 4to. page. An alphabetical index is added, 
including all the names of the places, which amount to more 
than 2,300; this index, besides its ut cilit y as a sailing directory, 
is equally useful as a gazetteer, and the superior correctness of 
the latitudes, longitudes, and geographical descriptions, must 
render it a treasure to all students and teachers of geography. 

The positions of many of the islands in the Chinese and 
Indian seas are now more correctly defined than hitherto; the 
author begins with the castern side of Bengal bay, the coasts of 
Aracan, Ava and Pegu and their adjacent islan is s; the coast of 
Martaban, Tavay, Mergui; Tanasserim and Andaman archipe- 
lagoes, Nicobar isles ; Sumatra, Bancoongong, Padang, 
Fort Marlborough and adjacent isles ; Straits of Sunda, Batavia, 
Straits of Banca, Gaspar, Dryon, and Malacca ; coasts of Pedir, 
Malay, Prince of Wales’s Island, Parcelar Hill: strait of Sin- 
capour and Chinese sea, with an interesting account of the 
Ty-foongs or tempests ; ‘Canton: coasts of Cambodia, Tsiampa, 
Cochinchina, and Tunkin ; Amoy, Typa, Macao, Bocca figris, 
Luconia, New South Wales, Balabecae straits, Borneo, Macas- 
sar, Mindano, Philipines, Pitt’s passage, Salaytr straits, Gil- 
lolo passage, Dampier S$ straits, straits of Bally, Limbock, Alass 
and Sapy; Flores, Molucca and Banda; Van Diemen’s Land, 
Port Jackson, and. thence from India to Europe, by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Yn an appendix we find some important information respect- 
ing Madera, coast of Africa, island of St. Thomas in the gulf 
of Guinea. Mauritius, &e. Maldive islands, coasts and harbours 
of Ceylon; strait of Jubal in the Red Sea, island of Socotra, 
with remarks on the geographical situations of places in the gulf 
of Persia, and the Royal Captain’s shoal, &c. The above list 
of places conveys but.a very imperfect. idea of the Herculean 
labours of the hydrographer te the East India company, in 
digesting, methodizing, correcting, and comparing the multifa- 
rious accounts of so many places, and the stl] greater labour 
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of describing them with all the minuteness and aceuracy essen- 
tial to such a work, which may contribute to save the lives of 
thousands, not only of Englishmen, but of men of all civilized 
countries. It is highly honourable to the talents, industry, and 
skill of its author, who evinces a most laudable zeal in the vigi- 
lant discharge of hjs duty in an office which many less active 
persons would render almost a sinecure. Much useful infor- 
mation respecting winds, tides, storms, and other mete orological 
subjects, will be found in a long pretace, written with simplicity 
and perspicuity. From Capt. H.’s philosophical spirit, aided 
by many years personal experience and attentive observation, 
we may yet expect many more improvements in hydrography 
and navigation. 
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Memoirs of the latter years sof t the Right Honourable Cxarles James 
Fox. By John Bernard ‘Trotter, Esq. late private secretary 
to Mr. Fox. 8vo. pp. 576. 14s. Phillips. 1811. 


THERE is, perhaps, no species of writing more interesting nor 
more instructive than the memoirs of illustrious men. | Bio- 
graphy and history, however nearly they may be allied to each 
other, have, notw ithstanding, e sach a separate and distinct pro- 
vince to perform. ‘The one is conversant with things which 
it would be far below the dignity of the other to notice, much 
jess to record, and thus by’ it the inmost recesses of individual 
character are explored, and a mirror held up which, when skil- 
fully executed, cannot fail to exhibit an exact counterpart of 
that living image which it is employed to reflect ; while the 
other, by movjng in a more enlarged orbit, and embracing a 
more comprehensive scheme of inquiry, exemplifies the lessons 
of philosophy, and exhibits a map of human life in general, 
which it is impossible attentively to contemplate without adding 
to the stock of our knowledge, and without extending our domi- 
nion over nature. The character of a literary man Is said to be 
best known by a perusal of his works; the observation is com- 
mon, but, when subjected to the test of deliberate inquiry, it 
will be found not very consonant with propriety and trath: but 
even if it were otherwise, Mr. Fox has left behind him such 
trifling producticns of his own pen as to render it necessary for 
the officious hand of the biographer to interpose his assistance, 
and to hand him down, in his true colours, to posterity. It is 
the part of a wise advocate to omit every thing in the statement 
of his ease which can tend, however remotely, to prejudice the 
cause of his client: of this Mr. Trotter seems to be aware, for 
in the memoirs of Mr. Fox, which he has here presented to the 
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public, he has had the beneficence to tell a story in which the 
actions of his hero are narrated with such blind partiality as 
even the endearments of the closest affinity could scarcely ren- 
der tolerable. There is something so generous in the nature 
of true friendship as to prompt us to palliate, if not to justify, 
the errors of those whose welfare we are interested to promote, 
and whose honour we are solicitous to maintain. That Mr. 
‘Trotter, therefore, should feel a strong prejudice in favour of 
Mr. Fox, and that he should very freely indulge in all the in- 
stincts of benevolence, when he was about to embalm the me- 

mory of his friend, we were naturally led to expect ; but he 
ought to have known that there are limits beyond w hich praise 
can neither be extended without conveying censure, nor ho- 
mage offered without its incense becoming contemptible. We 
believe that the admirers c: Mr. Fox will feel just cause for 
lamentation when they contemplate the childish memorial which 
Mr. Trotter has here left of their deceased champion. Wheu 
we heard that the companion of Mr. Fox’s latter days, that the 
man who had shared his confidence, and lived with him in all 
the sweets of domestic privacy, was engaged in writing the 
memoirs of one whose name will ever be conspicuous in the 
political annals of his country, an interest was excited in our 
minds far greater chan we are generally accustomed to experi- 
ence. But never were our hopes and expectations so much 
disappointed as on the appearance of the work before us. How- 
ever much opinions may vary as tothe character of Mr. Fox, 
stil] there is one point on which, we are persuaded, little dif- 
ference of sentiment can prevail; it is, that Mr. Trotter is 
utterly unfit for, or rather unequal to, the task which he has 
here undertaken to perform.- Mr. Trotter is known to the 
public by several fragments on political subjects which his dis- 
position inclined him to publish: and although these efforts of 
his ;en were not very creditable to his talents as a writer or a 
scholar, still, when he came forward to vindicate the actions and 
the life of so extracrdinary a man as Mr. Fox, we did suppose 
that such a theme, which was admirably calculated to rouse 
every faculty o° his mind and to call forth the whole strength of 
his understanding, would give birth to a work containing mate- 
rials of no common interest, and which would at least throw 
considerable light on the domestic history of our own times, if 
it did not exhibit an able sketch of the greater and more pro- 
minent parts of his hero’s political life. So far, however, from 
any expectations of this kind being gratified, Mr. Trotter’s 
biographical disquisition is remarkable for little else than a 
continued strain of declamatory fustian, and false sentimenta- 
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lity, blended with superficial and mistaken views upon every 
subject connected with measures of public policy, or of nation- 
al importance. Mr. Trotter might be very well qualified for 
copying the letters of Mr. Fox, and for registering the sim- 
ple diary of his life ; but if he had been really jealous of the 
reputation of his friend, he would never have hecome his biogra- 
pher. He informs us that his acquaintance with Mr. Fox did 
not “ commence till the evening of his days, consequently, ” 
says Mr. Trotter, “I have not attempted to give a full account 
of his actions and life: others may hereafter accomplish that 
task ; mine is, at present, a less important and less extensive 
one.”’—There is certainly something in these introductory words 
so unassuming as to disarm criticism of much of its severity, 
and we should really feel little disposed to adopt any tone of 
censure or reproach, did not this author, before even he has got 
well clear of his preface, throw aside that veil of modesty which 
conciliates favour, and put on that armour of falsehood which 
challenges confutation. When we are told that “ the noblest 
and highest motives impelled Mr. Fox, in vain, to put forth his 
powers, to excite his country to what is wisest and most glori- 
ous—to advise with prophetic force, and to argue with wresisti- 
ble demonstration,’ we are at a loss to know what Mr. Trotter 
means ; but so long as assertion does not constitute proof, nor 
idle declamation equal sound and argumentative discussion, so 
long shall we impeach the nobleness of those motives which in- 
fluenced the public conduct of Mr. Fox during the greater part 
of his political and tempestuous life ; so long also shall we deny 
the praise ef * wisdom and glory” to him who, whén rebellion 
was systematized in America, when the independence of his own 
country was menaced with subversion, and the. great powers of 
the continent were suffering subjugation and dismemberment, 
could prostitute the sacred name of patriotism by becoming the 
pander to, and by feeding the baseand licentious passions of, the 
mob ;—-who could talk of the blessings of liberty at the very time 
too when he must have known that he was only offering an 
apology forall the crimes of regicides, and all the horror of 
despotism ; who could see in the mild. and equitable spirit of 
our own government every thing to condemn, and in the lawless 
system of usurpation and violence, adopted in a neighbouring 
kingdom, every thing to extol and to panegyrise—who could 
instruct the disciples of his own school to become the apostles 
of sedition and the preachers of anarchy : who could teach the 
multitude, in short, to believe, that resistance to lawful authority 
is a mere question of pruglence,---who, instead of exerting those 
great talents which nature had bountifully given him in 
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strengthening the hands of that government, under whith his 
ancestors acquired both honour and rank, did every thing in 
his power to embarrass its measures and diminish its Milena; ; 
and this too at the very time when our national existence was 
at stake ; when the common enemy to the repose and the 
liberties of mankind had sworn to accomplish our destruction ; 
when he had unblushingly proclaimed to the world that our 
own greatness as a peuple was incompatible with the main- 
tainance of his interest and authority ; and when, to crown the 
whole, disafiection was stalking at home, and almost all the 
military and naval forces of the continent were marshalled 
against us abroad ; forces, indeed, which were wielded by that 
owerful arm which marks its objects with eool decision and 
guided by that penetrating eye which discerns, ata glance, 
wherever nature, or policy, or accident has made us vulnerable, 
allows no obligations vf morality, no laws whether human or 
divine, to obstruct, for a moment, its nefarious purposes. ‘This 
country has been exposed to dangers of so appalling a nature as 
none but a freeand a well-governed people could have averted ; 
as inthe moral world so in the political, dreadful convulsions 
will sometimes happen to afflict mankind ; that terrible visita- 
tion of calamity, the French revolution, has, like a raging pesti- 
lence, travelled over vast districts of the earth, and, as if the 
pride of science were intended to be humbled, or the progress of 
improvement suspended, the fairest seats of European civiliza- 
tion and refinement have, with the exception of this happy isle, 
fallen victims to its fury. Every spot that was rendered envi- 
‘able by possessing the means of maintaining the principles of 
social order and of national prosperity, the great movers in the 
scenes of the French revolution have fixed upon as the proper 
blood of their prey. We have hitherto magnanimously rode 
out the storm by which we have been assailed ; it is true that 
its fury is poet yet spent, but there is now little doubt of our 
ability towithstand, under Heaven, the contending shocks which 
ai2 still levelled against us; if we had, however, shared in the 
general lot of subjugation, and, like the other states of Europe, 
been conquered by the arms of France, liberty would have lost 
her cap, and Freedom would have bad no secure asylum where- 
in she could erect a temple for herself. That we are not now 
mourning, in silence, over the lost liberties of our country, and 
that other nations are not now deprived of a quarter to which, 
in happier umes, they may look up for safety and protection, is 
attributable to no exertions whieh Mr. Fox made for otr sal- 
vation. On the contrary, had the people of England yielded a 
cordial concurrence in those questions of practical policy, as 
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well as of general principles, which Mr. Fox so earnestly strove 
to enforce, it is our sincere conviction and belief that nothing 
could have saved this country from becoming, long ere this, a 
vassal kingdom, or a tributary provinces of France. 

Mr. Trotter appears to be little influenced by that unsocial 
spirit which distinguished the Jewish people of old, but the 
same judicial blindness which prevented them from understand- 
ing the signs of the times, or from beiog sensible to the 
lupressions of truth, seems most powerfully to have operated 
upon fim. He talks of Mr. Fox’s unsullied purity of cha- 
racter; and he is determined that “‘ no shadow nor spot shall 
remain upon his orb, if the honest touch of truth can remove 
it.” We like to see men invoke the principles of honour and 
truth, of sincerity and candour, but our acquaintance with 
mankind has served to convince us that like as the harlot will 
boast of her chastity, so will the perverters of fact call out 
“‘ magna est veritas et prevalebit.” When Mr. Trotter 
descants upon the immaculate virtue which characterized Mr. 
Fox, does he suppose that the memories of his readers are asleep ? 
Does he believe that they have forgotten Mr. Fox’s unprin- 
cipled coalition with Lord North? A_ coalition which even 
the very loosest supporters of political morality could not 
attempt to justify without doing violence to_every thing which 
can tend to dignify or exalt human nature: it evinced, ‘indeed, 
a degree of political profiigacy which must be disgusting to 
every wise man, and held in abhor rence by every good one.— 
In another place he speaks of Mr. Fox’s “genuine Christian 
love for mankind as fellow creatures and friends.” Before 
Mr. Trotter hazarded assertions on many accounts so obnoxious 
to censure, he might at least have condescended to explain to 
us in what this same Christian love for “‘ mankind’ consisted. 
fs it to be feund in an unqualified approval of the principles 
o& a revolution which, conceived in infidelity and matured by 
wickedness, terminated ina conspiracy against all the religions 
and governments of the universe ; of a revolution, indeed, which 
has proved as fatal to liberty as it has been subversive of order 
in the whole cunstitution of civil society; and which, notwith- 
standing, Mr. Fox pronounced to be “ the most stupendous 
and glorious monument which human integrity had erected to 
human happiness in any time or country,” every‘ honest, intelli- 
gent man will, we believe, consider as the direst curse which 
ever visited the face of the globe? Is it to be found in Mr, 
Fox’s eloquent apologies for the exactions of despotism? Is 
itto be found in his defence’ of that licentious philosophy 
which brought ruin and murder, and devastation, on the face of 
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the land?) No; a Christian love for mankind seeks to preserve 
and to protect, not to trample on and destroy: it considers that 
liberty as soon convertible into tyranny which has not wisdom 
and justice for her companions, and which does not lead to 
prosperity and plenty: it reprobates cruelty and injustice, 
removes not the foundation of charity, public and private, 
and, while it administers the consolations of religion, it resists 
every attempt to destroy that spirit of obedience, and that 
subordination of the heart, without which a despotic democracy 
will soon annihilate every government of reciprocal controul, 
and every thing which conduces to the peace, the happiness, 
and the common comforts, of human life. 

Our readers ‘will recognise, in the following remarks of Mr. 
Trotter, as flattering a compliment to the good sense of the 
great body of the people of this country as her best citizens 
would wish to hear or desire to receive. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Trotter had little conception of the moral which his 
observations obviously convey; for, if he had, he would 
unquestionably have guarded them against that construction 
which a candid interpretation of his words must leave behind 
it. He has already told us that Mr. Fox “ argued with irresis- 
tible demonstration ;” but although Mr. Trotter revered Mr. 
Fox as an oracle of political wisdom, still he says that Mr. Fox 
“ was not heard with interest, because (forsooth) there was 
nothing congenal m his arguments: he was “neither applauded 
nor rewarded, because his auditors had no faculty by which to 
estimate his merits; and he returned home weary and dis- 
gusted.”” We thank God that there was this want of congeni- 
ality between the declared sentiments of Mr. Fox and the good 
principles of the people of England. The genius of evil 
gained amongst us no triumph over the genius of good. 
Every artifice, it is true, was employed to instil into their 
minds the maxims and opinions of that infamous school which 
Mr. Fox was foremost to panegyrize; but to their eternal 
honour they formed a correct estimate of its diabolical creed, 
and the voice of public opinion, fortified as it was by a just 
consciousness of the goodness of the cause in which this nation 
was embarked, refused an acquiescence in measures recom- 
mended by one whose admonitions for peace and good will 
towards a set of impious legislators, went but tosanctify oppres- 
sion, and to justify crimes, which have no parallel in the 
transactions of society. Viewing, therefore, the state of public 
affairs, at the periodto which these observations more immedi- 
ately refer, through that medium which the instinctive sagacity 
of nature pointed out to his countrymen to be just, it will not 
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appear surprising that Mr. Fox was “ mither applauded nor 
rewarded” for the part heundertook during that crisis when 
Europe was convulsed to its centre, and philosophism was 
become the order of the day. Well might Mr. Fox retire 
home “ wearied and disgusted” when his own appeals to the 
licentious passions of the multitude recoiled upon him with a 
sting to which no hardihood could render him indifferent, nor 
any affectation of stoicism make him obtuse. The contaminat- 
ing influence of French principles has changed the face of 
Christendom, and, had not the seeds of all the virtues, both 
public and private, been deeply sown in the dispositions of the 
community of these realms, we too, who now oppose the only 
remaining barrier against the tide of universal dominion, should 
have fallen prostrate before the arms of France. It is well 
known that Mr. Fox held these principles to be such a trea- 
sure of moral and political.wisdom, as no country but one 
could boast of; to recommend these principles, therefore, to 
the statesmen of his own times as the best calculated for pro- 
moting the public weal, and the common interests of the species, 
appeared to him to be the great end of his calling. When he 
found that the voice of persuasion was not enthroned upon his 
tongue, and when his countrymen saw and felt that the maxims 
which regulated his conduct announced nothing but ruin and 
desolation to the land, they ceased to listen with respect to his 
precepts, and Mr. Fox retired “ wearied and disgusted ” from 
the hopeless cause which he had volunteered to support. 

Mr. Fox lived in an age more awful and portentous in great 
events than any other conjuncture of the world. He performed 
a part in the tragic drama of the times wherein he flourished, 
which was no less arduous than remarkable. The counsels 
which he gave to the statesmen of his own times, and the 
opinions which he pronounced on public affairs, during the 
memorable era of his life, have been long before the world. 
Mr. Trotter, in the blindness of his heart, may not have 
weighed them with the attention which they deserve, or, if he 
did, he has certainly been insensible to the lessons which they 
convey; he may rely, however, thatalthough delicacy toindividuals 
will often vitiate the history of contemporary times, still the 
baseness of wilful misrepresentation will one day be detected, 
and the majesty of truth overcome the partiality of party. 
“ Erit, erit illud profecto tempus, et illucescet aliquando ille dies,” 
when what is true will be told, and when posterity will render 
justice to the characters of public men. Indeed, it is alone 
from posterity that any strictly correct verdict can be pro- 
nounced in matters of this kind: as opinion, however, will, 
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at every season, claim the privilege of an independent exercise, 
and as the living witnesses of Mr. Fox’s career will, without 
fear or hesitation, form what they conceive to be a just esti- 
mate of all those matters which go to make up the life and 
character of a man, so we, as well as Mr. Trotter, shall assert 
our prerogative to be heard on the merits of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Trotter says, that the subject of his pen was“ destined 
to be the founder of a School in England, --- capable of 
raising her in the opinion of other nations; it was his ill-fate 
to be opposed by a minister incapable of appreciating his 
merit, and unwilling to recommend it to the approbationof his 
sovereign ; though himself unfit to be premier, and, indeed, in- 
adequate to fill any department of state.” Shortly after this Mr. 
T. takes occasion to remark, that“ Mr. Pitt, under the controul 
of anextensive and liberal genius, like that of Mr. Fox, might have 
been a useful minister of finance,” but that “ the best that can 
be said is, that he failed through ignorance, and ruined his 
country through mistake.’ We are really so little solicitous 
about any opinions which Mr. Trotter may choose to deliver 
upon the character of the great rival of Mr. Fox, that we shall 
not stop to examine the grounds upon which he ventures to 
decide between them. Whatever may be the prejudices which 
darken the aspect of our own times, still we shall send the 
case of Mr. Pitt to posterity with that confidence in its justice, 
and that conviction of his wisdom and glory, which are ani- 
mated hy hope and confirmed by reason. That Mr. Fox was 
** the founder of a school in England,” we perfectly agree 
with Mr. Trotter in believing ; but as our own creed is not Cal- 
vinistic, we are not disposed to admit with Mr. T. that he was 
“ destined” tobe so. That Mr, Fox, by the authority of his 
name, and the weight of his talents, gave a tone to the state of 
public opinion in this country, which it would not otherwise 

_ have assumed the experience of every succeeding year, serves 
but the more to convince us. Of the good which one individual 
is sometimes capable of conferring on his cx untry, history af- 

_fords many examples’; but as every thing in nature has its 
direct opposite, so, if ever the efforts of any one person were 
more*unremittingly directed than those of another to corrupt 
the state of the public mind, and to alienate the affections of 

‘the people from the government to whom their allegiance was 
naturally and politically due, they were the efforts of Mr. Foz. 
We have lived in times of such general profligacy, that to veil 
the native deformity of vice, and to weaken our moral hatred 
for guilt, were held to be employments well worthy of imitation, 
and even of praise, if not of reward; nay, more, for te 
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speak without reservation, we have had our being in a time 
(and alas! that time it is to be feared is not short or tran- 
sient, for the guilty hands of polluted genius are still en- 
deavouring to prolong, nay, to perpetuate it,) when the tenets of 
an infamous school, of modern creation, have been uniformly 
directed tothe degradation of virtue,and, under themask of remov- 
ing prejudices, not only to eradicate the best feelings of our 
nature, but also to bring into contempt, all those principles 
of moral duty, by the observance of which men are rendered 
happy, and nations great and free. The elements of the ma- 
terial world, are the same now as when the great work of 
creation was done, but it certainly is no libel on the dispensa- 
tions of providence to assert, that every thing in the moral 
government of the universe, seemed for awhile to be, as it 
were, out of joint. A race of men were at work to new mo- 
dify human nature. Happy is it for the condition of mankind, 
that those bitter days of calamity are now in part gone by; 
and as, in the physical world, every storm is followed by a 
purer atmosphere, so in the political, may we now expect that 
good will be adduced out of evil, that justice will resume her 
legitimate seat and dominion, and that something like order 
and civil liberty will once more be restored to the troubled na- 
tions of the continent. The days of chivalry, however, are 
gone forever; and, to borrow the splendid language of Mr. 
Burke, “ we shall never more behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, thet dignified @be- 
dience, that subordination of the heart which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom ;”’ and with 
these are also fled, “© that sensibility of principle, that chastity 
of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage while it mitigated ferocity, which gnnobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its grossness.”” Although the concluding sentiment 
of this passage is certainly open to censure, still itexhibits on the 
whole so just an estimate of the permanent effects which the 
French Revolution is likely to entail on society, that we could 
not refrain from quoting it. 

However much Mr. Fox may have misapplied those trans- 
cendant powers of mind with which he was endowed, yet no 
one perhaps ever studied with more advantage to bi: nself than 
he did. All that he read he made his own ; plagiarism, in his 
hands, lost all its ignoble attire, and assumed the features of 
originality. Sapere est principium et fons. His mind, eminently 
attuned as it was by nature for the acquisition of knowledge, 
and copiously stored, by study, with materials suited to the part 
which he had to sustain amongst men, was always ready for 
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the business of persuasion. His arguments, however, were 
sometimes not only void of common sclidity, but utterly weak 
and defenceless. He possessed indeed in the distribution of 
the parts of an argument a habit of arrangement so singuiarly 
happy, as frequently to conceal the faHacy of his positions, and 
to entrap the minds of men, unaccustomed to deep and rapid, 

reflection. All his knowledge, whether derived from contem- 
plation or study, seemed to set so easily about him as to be 
always ready at command. ‘ Having enjoyed his private 
friendship,” sexys Mr. Trotter, “ and been admitted into his do- 
mestic circle, at this period, I may be asked what were his 
preparations for debate? I answer--- None /---I have often 
known him, when a debate was expected of importance, pur- 
suing his studies, the day before, in poetry, history, botany, or 
natural history ; ; his conversation was the same ; his walks, 
and his inspection of his little farm, were unchanged; nor, 

as far as came within my observation, did he abstract himself 
from his family or ordinary society an hour, ora moment, for 
any preparation when great debates were impending.” 

It may be the province of the poet to please, but that of the 
Orator is to persuade. A talent for literary composition is one 
thing; a talent for pr-lic speaking another; when happily 
united in the same individual, they constitute one the rarest and 
most enviable endowments of the species. The great Chat- 
hans, whose powerful oratory will ever live in the recollection of 
his countrymen, though he spoke witha volubility which was 
scarcely ever excelled, wrote badly, and with extreme difficdlty 
to himself. Wilkes, on the contrary, wrote with a facility 
which few men possess, but he was slow, embarrassed, and 
obscure in the delivery of his sentiments. Gibbon too afford- 
ed, in his own person, an instance of the same failing, and 
those who know the present professor of Natural philosophy, 
in the university of Edinburgh, would naturally suppose that. 
the author of that beautiful illustration of the Huttonian theory 
of the Earth, which has been lately given to the world, would 
have possessed a habitof extemporaneous eloquence somewhat 
consonant with the stamp and character of that celebrated per- 
formance. ‘The reverse, however, is the case; but why adduce 
examples in proof of an assertion which no man of common 
sense will presume to controvert? The history of literature 
abounds with instances which exemplify the truth of this ob- 
servation. And we should not have thought of introducing 
the subject in this place, did we not observe a discrepancy per- 
taining to these points in the respective statements of Lord 

Holland and Mr. Trotter, which we coufess ourselves unable 
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to account for or to reconcile. ‘“ His dispatches,” says Mr. 
Troiter “ which were comprsitaons nothing inferior to his 
orations, and, believe, quite sx/ geveiis in Lngland, he men- 
tally composed before they were committed to paper, when he 
wrote or dictated then: with great facility. They, as well as 
his orations, were digested, 1 think, in a few moments of silent 
rapid reflection, and they then gave him no further anxiety. 
His memory was so exquisitely powerful, that it supplied him 
with every subject matter he required for study ; and when 
other men were obliged to recur te books, he had only to apply 
to the sources of his mind, and proceed in his argument or 
composition.” Mr. T. goes on to remark, that he is inclined 
tothink that histerie matter flow ed from him, as his dispatches did, 
with facility and promptness.”” ** His powers were too commands 
ing to aduut of hesitation or difficulty in any species of compo- 
sition to which he directed them. His manuscript of the frag- 
ment (alluding to the historical work of Mr. Fox,) of which a 
good part isin his own hand writing, has but very few correctious 
or alterations ; and his great anaiety (and very gustly) appears 
io me to have regarded facts, rather than style.” 

Those who have read the introductory chapter, prefixed by 
Lord Holland to the historical fragment of his uncle, wil! 
scarcely fail to be struck with the marked difference of opi- 
nion which prevails between Mr. Trotter and his lordship, 
respecting Mr, Fox’s talents for literary composition. “ He 
knew by experience,” says his* lordship, “ that he was as slow m 
composition as he was rapid. in publick speaking. He hadem- 
ployed many days in writing his letter to the electors of West- 
minster, in 1793, and even the publication of his speech, on the 
late Duke of Bedford, the only imstance in which he ever re- 
vised what he had delivered in publack, occupied a greater por- 
tton of histime, than could be easily wmagined by those who were un- 
acquainted with Jus scrupulous attention to all the niceties of 
language.” Indeed, if any other proofs besides the testimony 
of Lord Holland were still wanting to satisfy us of the little 
credit which, on this head, is due to Mr, Trotter’s rhapsodival 
memoir, Mr. Fox’s own. words would amply supply them. 
“* History,” says Mr. Fox in his manuscript correspondence, 
“ goes on, but it goes on very slowly. The fact is, lam a very 
slow writer, but I promise I will persevere. ‘I believe I am tao 
scrupulous both about language and facts.” Mr. Fox's notions 
of excellence, so far as it regards historical compositions, are 
well kuown to have been, to say no worse of them, extremely 





"* Vide the prefatory remarks of Lord Holland to Mr. Fox's His- 
tory of James 2d, p. 14. note. 
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peculiar: he was of opinion “ that all which an_ historian 
wished to say should be introduced as part of a continued 
narration, and never assume the appearance of a digression, 
much less of a dissertation annexed to it.” And as to his 
own undertaking, “ if it ceased to be a narrative, it ceased to 
bea history.” “Such restraints ” continues Lord Holland “ un- 
doubtedly operated as taxes on his ingenuity, and added to that 
‘Lubour which the observance of his general laws of composition 
rendered sufficiently great. On the rules of writing he had 
reflected much and deeply. His own habits naturally led him 
to compare them with those of public speaking, and the dif- 
ferent, and even opposite, principles upon which excellence is 
to be attained in these two great arts, were no unusual to- 
pics of his conversation.” After explaining to the reader the 
general rules by which Mr. Fox proposed that his own written 
compositions should be governed, his lordship remarks that 
“ sucha_ strict observance of these principles must have cost him 
great trouble.” What we have already brought uncer the re- 
view of our readers is, we think, sufficient to satisfy every 
mind, even to conviction, of the scrupulous anxiety and fas- 
tidiousness felt and evinced by Mr. Fox about every produc- 
tion which issued from his pen: the question itself is not of 
much importance, but before we dismiss its consideration, 
perhaps for ever, we beg Mr. Trotter to contrast his own lan- 
guage with the following remarks of Lord Holland. 


«* The manuscript book from which this work has been printed, is, 
for the most part, in the hand writing of Mrs. Fox. It was written 
out under the inspection of Mr. Fox, and is occasionally corrected by 
him. His habit was seldom or ever to be alone, when employed in 
composition. He was accustomed to write on covers of letters, 
or scraps of paper, sentences, which he, inal] prabability, had /urned 
in his mind, and in some degree formed, in the course of his walks, or 
during his hours of leisure. ‘These he read over to Mrs. Fox ; she wrote 
thém out ina fair hand in the book; and before he destroyed the 
original paper, he examined, and*approved o‘ the copy. In the 
course of thus dictating from his own hand writing, he often altered 
the language, and even the construction of the sentence. Though he 
generally tore the scraps of paper as soon as the passages were 
entered in the book, several have been preserved ; and it ts plain, 
from the erasures and alterations in them, that they had undergone 
much revision and correction before they were read to his Amanu- 
ensis.” 

Mr. Trotter is of opinion that Mr. Fox’s “ fragment was 
written under the disadvantage of his frame of mind, being 
somewhat affected by a tinge of melancholy.” ‘ Public 
affairs were so manifestly tending to acrisis when he wrote, 
and the Minister had so much weakened and impaired the 
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constitution, that Mr. Fox could not but grieve, for his feelings 
were warm, and his mind of a truly patriotic cast.” Mr, 
Trotter writes so loosely that it is difficult sometimes to 
understand his meaning. “ Public affairs tending to a 
crisis,” is a form of expression so indefinite and ambi- 
guous, as scarcely to require notice; nor would it have 
arrested our attention, did not the assurance that Mr. Fox, 
‘*“ could not but grieve,” lead us, bya natural association of 
ideas, to offer a few words upon it. What there was in the 
osture of affairs at this period to excite Mr. Fox’s “ grief,” 
we should have been at a loss to divine, did we not know that 
the measure of Mr.Fox’s owncountry’s prosperity was full, and 
that he who rejoiced at the peace of Amiens, because it was 
glorious to France, was not very likely to do otherwise 
than “‘ grieve,” at the pre-eminence of his native land over the 
subjugated states of the Continent. When Scipio beheld 
the sack, andthe ruin of Carthage, he not only “ grieved,” 
but he wept: his sorrow, however, arose from feelings far 
more noble, and exalted, than those which we believe 
regulated the conduct of Mr. Fox. He rejoiced not in the 
glory of nations, hostile to the interests of his own coun- 
try; no, he could not behold the scene of national cala- 
mity, passing hefore him, without contemplating the melan- 
choly vicissitudes of human affairs, and without grieving at 
the thought of his beloved Rome, being ever likely, in the 
progress of ages, to experience a_ disaster similar to that 
which Carthage presented to his mind. Though that pleasing 
melancholy, which springs from reflecting on the past fortunes 
of mankind, would sometimes come across the philosophic 
mind of Scipio, still he knew that the mark of a good Citizen 
in Ancient Rome, was never to despair of the fate of the 
republic, and while he lived, all: his actions were dictated by 
an ardent wish to promote her stability, and glory. 

About five or six years before Mr. Fox’s death, he expressed 
great regret at his ignorance of the mathematical sciences, 
and he seemed then, very much inclined to direct his attention 
to them. Indeed, it would appear from what Mr. Trotter 
has written, that if Mr. Fox-had continued in that retirement, 
which was, during the latter period of his life, highl¥ con- 
genial with his feelings, and his wishes, he would have applied 
to them with ardour andassiduity. ‘The study of mathematics, 
certainly, tends to invigorate the faculties of the mind, to 
aid the inventive and reasoning powers, and in some respects, 
to enlarge the sphere of the understanding. Mankind are now in 
possession of many truths of which they must for ever have 
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remained ignorant, if the mathematical sciences had not brought 
them to light. To trace the march of the sciences from the 
days of a priest of Memphis, to the close of Newton’s life, 
would be almost to write the history of the human under- 
standing : and, if no other benefit were likely to arise, from 
this comprehensive survey of the mental attainments of our 
fellow creatures, it would, at least, tend to exalt the character 
of the species, while it humbles the pride of the individual. 
What would have been the effect of the study of the higher 
branches of mathematics, or even of geometry, (which is 
the purest of the sciences) upon such a mind as Mr. Fox’s, it 
would be idle to pronounce ; perhaps it would have restrain- 
ed the eccentricity, if it did not bridle the impetuosity of 
his genius ; it might have subjuguted his judgement, though 
it possibly would have deprived his powers of half their 
efficacy. If in France, and elsewhere, science became the 
handmaid of infidelity, and ministered to the cause of Jaco- 
binism, we must deplore its abuse ; but it is to be hoped, 
more, indeed, than to be expected, that mankind, instructed 
now by the sad lessons of experience, will never again enlist 
science under any other banners than those of Religion and 
Truth. 

Mr. Trotter’s book derives, in our mind, itschief merit from 

the picture which it draws of Mr. Fox’s domestic life. “ A 
which life” we are told, “ was equally regular and agreeable. 
In summer he rose between six and seven: in winter before 
eight. The assiduous care, and excellent management, of 
Mrs. Fox, rendered his rural mansion the abode of peace, 
elegance, and order.” ‘ After breakfast, which took place 
between eight and nine in summer, and at a little after nine in 
winter, he usually read some Italian author with Mrs. Fox, 
and then spent the time preceding dinner, at his literary 
studies, in which the Greek Poets bore a principal part.’ 
“ A frugal, but plentiful dinner took place at three, or 
half past two, in summer, and at four in winter; and a 
few glasses of wine were followed by coffee. The evening 
was dedicated to walking, and conversation till tea time, 
when reading aloud, in history, eommenced, and continued 
till near ten. A light supper of fruit, pastry, or something 
very trifling, finished the day; and at half past ten the family 
were gone to rest, aud the next and succeeding dawn ushered 
in the same order and elegance, and found the same. content, 
the same happiness, and the same virtuous and (we shall 
not quarrel with My. ‘Trotter for adding) useful life.” 
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We have before remarked, that we have so little respect 
for the political tenets and opinions of Mr. Trotter in 
general, that we should not stop to examine, much less to 
record, them ; we are, however, very much disposed to agree 
with him in the belief, that Mr. Pitt “ could not have 
been Mr. Fox’s coadjutor in office: their principles were 
diametrically opposite.” 


“ The occasiona} visits of men of talent and high character some- 
times” says Mr. Trotter, ‘‘ pleasingly interrupted the evening's 
employment ; but I have never seen Mr. Fox more perfectly happy 
than when we were quite alone. He was so utterly divested of a 
wish to shine, or of any appetite for flattery, that he in no manner 
required what is called company, to enliven or animate him. * * * 
he found in his little circle all he wished and wanted. To his other 
attainments he had added very considerable knowledge in Botany ; 
and, without making it a primary object, enjoyed every pursuit 
connected with Agriculture, ina high degree * * * In private 
conversation, I think be was rather averse to (from) political discus- 
sion, generally preferring subjects connected with natural history, 
in any of its branches, but above all, dwelling with delight on clas- 
sical and poetical topics.” 


After the feeble, though honest, administration of Mr. 
Addington had signed the ‘Truce of ‘Amiens, Mr. Fox natu- 
rally felt, and expressed, a strong desire to visit France; 
a country, the cause of which he had never ceased to espouse 
from the first dawn of its terrible revolution to the final 
accomplishment of the great work of a general peace to 
Europe. Although we do not mean to impeach the recti- 
tude of Mr. Fox’s, or of any other Englishman’s conduct in 
visiting France, when the miseries of war had been: followed 
by the blessings of peace, still there were some circumstances 
connected with Mr. Fox’s journey to that country, which 
redound little to his honour. Mr. Trotter is anxious to remove 
every unfavourable impression which attached to Mr. Fox, for 
his friendly i intercourse with Arthur O*Connor, at Calais: but 
it will require a much more able apologist than Mr. Trotter, 
to make Mr. Fox’s conduct in this instance, as well as in many 
others, appear honourable in the eyes of the world. . But 
O‘Connor was not the only traitor with whom Mr. Fox was in 
the habit of maintaining a good understanding, as well as treat- 
ing with all the kindness, and al! the confidence, of friendship. 
With La Fayette, who, it will be recollected, was the first man 
of consequence in modern days, that taughi the sacred duty of 
insurrection against a lawful sovereign, Mr. Fox lived on terms 
of the most marked i intimacy. ‘There was no doubt, to- use an 
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expression of Mr. Trotter's, something i in the sentiments of 
La Fayette highly “ congenal” with the known stamp of Mr. 
Fox’s mind ; and, as pares cum paribus facillime congregantur, 
it will not appear surprising to any one atall conversant with 
the principles of human nature, that sentiments of reciprocal 
esteem should be engendered between the great supporter of 
republicanism in this country, and the object of his fondest 
admiration in France. 

Mr. Trotter introduces an anecdote of Sir Francis Burdett, 
which we cannot forbear noticing in this place. Upon Sir 
Francis landing at Calais, he was hailed (with a design 
to compliment him) as the friend of Charles Fox; he turned 
round, however, and instantly corrected the expression by 
saying, “no” that he was * lami du peuple.’ That Sir 
Francis should thus disclaim the very person under the 
sanction of whose authority and example he had acquired 
a name amongst men would have astonished us, if we did not 
know the real cause of the baronet’s distrust of the political 
virtue of his prototype. ‘The friends of Mr. Fox may com- 

lain of the sarcasm which Sir Francis pronounced upon the 
character of his master; but he who, when called to share in 
the councils of his country, could so far abandon the p inci- 
ples which he had for the greatest part of his life professed. 
to maintain, as, on the first measure of his administration, to 
infringe the constitution of his ancestors, was justly obnoxious 
to the guilt of apostacy, and deserved not that his grey hairs 
should screen him from obloquy. There are men who when 
they talk of liberty mean despotism ; there are others who, by 
not comprehending the claims of freedom, often defile its 
sanctuary, and undermine the pillars upon which ic rests for 
security. , That the constitution of England did not in Mr. 
Fox’s opinion, correspond with that excellence which the 
profo oundest writers upon government have attributed to it, we 

ve the strongest reason to believe; but certainly the way to 
improve it, was not to make two situations of great trust, and 
emolument, situations indeed, which were always held to he 
incompatible with each other, merge at once in the same indi- 
vidual, much less was a greater degree of freedom likely to be 
imparted to the people of these realms, by making the chief 
_ justice of the King’s Bench a cabinet minister. Volumes 
have been written upon Mr. Fox’s sacred regard for the liber- 
ties of Engfishmen ; but if the same spirit which marked the 
measures of Mr. Fox’s last administration had, for a few years, 
been suffered to predominate, the venerable fabric of our 
constitution, in Church and state, would have received a 
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stab, from the lamentable effects of which, we sincerely believe, 
it never would have recovered. 

We lament our inability at this particular time to enter 
very fully upon many parts of Mr. Trotter’s book : not be- 
cause the arguments contained in it are of any intrinsic 
value. in themselves, but because they involve points in 
the just understanding of which the ‘inhabitants of this 
country must ever feel most deeply interested. We shall at 
present take our leave of Mr. Trotter by remarking, that in 
the course of our-critical labours we have perused many a 
work which records the private life of an individual, and 
which abounds with reflections on the state and the genius of 
the times; but we have neverbeen obliged to wade through 
any thing, in* the charaeter of a book, more remarkable 
than this of Mr. Trotter's, for its pompous inanity, igno- 
rance of the real nature of many subjects which it professes 
to embrace, and its impudence of language towards that 
upright statesman, whose exalted merits, the inspartial page 
of history will hold up for imitation and example, as long as 
the cause of public virtue shall not cease to be admired. 





ET PS 
——a_ 





The difference stated betwixt the Presbyterian Establishment and 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland. By the Rev. James 
Milne, Minister of St. Andrew’s Chapel, Banff. A new 
Edition. Aberdeen, Chalmers and Co. 8vo. Pp. 80. 1811. 


Tuts seasonable and well-digested tract applies principally, as 
its title imports, to the episcopal church of Scotland; but the 
arguments on which the defence of episcopacy rests in that 
country, are generally applicable to episcopacy, wheresoever it 
happily prevails. The tract will, therefore, be read with profit 
in this part of the kingdom, and may be looked to, under the 
blessing of God, as an able illustration of the necessity of 
abiding by that episcopal discipline which is consistent with 
primitive truth and order, and which Christ and his Apostles 
established in the Christian church. 

Mr. Milne dedicates the tract to his congregation, meeting 
in St. Andrew’s chapel, Banff, observing, with equal truth and 
good judgment,— 


** It has become, as you very well know, a prevailing opinion, that 
there is no difference of any moment between the Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment and the Episcopal Church ; and consequently, that there is 
no ground for preferring the communion of the one to that of the 
ether, except in taste or conyenience.---They, who entertain this opi- 
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nion, are confident in asserting, and zealous in recommending it; and, 
at the same time, take to themselves no little praise for being, at they 
phrase it, charitable, moderate, and likeral in their sentiments. As 
this opinion happens to involve questions, confessedly of importance, in 
relation both to principle and practice, itis, therefore; worth exa- 
mining. In the following statement, I furnish you with the means of 
deciding, whether it be wel] founded or not, and of resolving the im- 
portant questions which are implied in it.” 


Mr. Milne next forcibly recommends to his readers, that 
sincere love of truth, and that infantile docility, which qualify 
for admission into the kingdom of God, that meeknegs which 
receives the ingrafted word that is able to save the soul. This, 


he adds,— 


“* Js a disposition without which the evidence of the gospel 
cannot be assented to, nor its doctrines believed, nor its preeepts 
obeyed ; and which, for this reason, should be earnestly asked of God 
by prayer, and assiduously cultivated by all the methods proper for the 


purpose.” 
Having thus piously addressed his congregation, Mr. Milne 
-more fully states the object of his tract in an introduction. 


“* Ofall things, religion should be the most dear to us ; because, as 
experience abundantly testifies, nothing is so necessary to our present 
comfort, and, what is of greatest moment, our future happiness. Upon 
surveying, even in the most cursory manner, the systems, of reli- 
gion which are professed in the different parts of the world, we ob- 
serve in them lines of disagreement broad and striking. As the will of 
God, by whatever medium communicated to mankind, cannot possibly 
coniradict itself, but must exhibit an harmonious consistency in all that 
it affirms, and in all that it enjoins, this disagreement is 2 decisive pre- 
sumption, that they are not all what they all pretend to be, revela- 
tions from the Deity. When they are brought to the test of examina- 
tion, Christianity alone is found to present satisfactory proofs of a celes- 
tial original, and to be, indeed, worthy of all acceptation.” 


But our author continues— 


‘* From the sacred writings, which contain the christian code of re- 
velation, it appears, that Christians ought to be closely and inseparably 
united in the zealous profession of the same faith, in the devout par- 
ticipation of the same sacraments, and in dutiful submission to the 
same delegated spiritual authority. On these subjects, however, 
Christians hold a diversity of opinions, which has been the unhappy 
means of awakening the worst passions, of engendering the bitterest 
animosities, and of establishing the most obstinate divisions. Unity 
being an essential and jmmutable characteristic of truth, the disagree- 
ing aid disunited parties, how high and confident soever they may 
severally be in their own commendation, cannot al! be in the right. 
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Nay, as their differences and divisions are strongly and pointedly con- 
demned by numerous and explicit precepts of the christian law, some 
of them must be involved in the guilt of a criminal departure from 
those precepts. The pretensions of none of them, therefore, should 
be supposed good, and acquiesced in without inquiry, or admitted upon 
a hasty and superficial examination. ‘To avoid the alarming hazards 
of such a conduct, which is as irreconcilable tothe dictates of reason, 

as to the commands of revelation, they should be scrutinized with ear- 
nest and rigorous attention; and, also, with jealous watchtulness 
against the secret warping influence of the bias which may be created 
in favour of a particular system, by education, by popular opinion, and 
by worldly interest. To the church which, in result, appears to come 
nearest to the standard of trath, ought the preference to be given.” 


Nothing can be more just than this conclusion. If chris- 
tianity, as it is to be learnt from the New Testament, teaches 
us that harmony of belief, and unity of worship, are acceptable 
to God, then it must follow, that contrariety of belief and wor- 
ship is to be avoided; it becomes, therefore, the duty of every 
Christian to consider, seriously, the Unchristian nature of 
religious division. Whenever it exists, there must certainly 
be a fault, and the fault must be with those who depart from, 
or refuse communion with, a church, which, on cool and dis- 
passionate research, shall appear to come nearest to the 
standard of truth. 


“* T propose, in the following pages, to state the difference betwixt 
the Presbyterian Establishment and the Episcopal Church of Scotland ; 
in order to point out the real nature and the full extent of that dif- 
ference ; and thereby exhibit to the members of the Episcopal Charch, 
in brief contrast, the grounds of their religion.” 


We fully agree with Mr. Milne in the seasonableness and 
necessity of this undertaking, which he has most judiciously 
executed ; and we cannot refrain from giving the very judicious 
words with which he bespeaks the attention of his readers to’a 
subject of the greatest importance im its application to a reli- 
gion which requires, equally with good conduct, or rather as 
the foundation of good conduct, rectitude of discipline, and 
purity of that ene faith which is taught in the Scriptures. 


‘* That 2n undertaking of this nature is seasonalle, will be admitted 
by every one who considers, besides what is offered in the Dedication, 
the character and tendency of certain recent publications against Re- 
formed Episcopacy in general, and against that of Scotland in parti- 
cular. It cannot, therefore, be necessary to apologize for an attempt 
‘to prevent great and important distinctions from being confounded or 
misrepresented ;. and to afford informationto such as want and will 
receive it, for enabling them to judge of a subject which, in conse- 
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quence of the publications alluded to, should be well-understood, es- 
pecially by those who profess regard for primitive truth and order, and 
really wish to walk in the good and safe old paths. Tothe lukewarm, 
who talk of the danger of giving offence, and of the inutility of con- 
troversy, it is sufficient to reply, that if no offence is given, no edifica- 
tion will be given; that the Bible itself is from beginning to end a 
book of controversy against error; and that self-defence is not only 
perfectly Jawful, but, in the existing circumstances of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, an imperious duty. Shall we preserve a silence, 
which would be a species of suicide, to please those who would re- 
joice thus to make us fal! by our own hands? No. We can do no- 
thing against the truth, but for the truth. ‘ A most awtul responsibi- 
* lity is upon us, to restrain to the best of our power, the propagation 
‘ of error, to provide for the profession and preservation of the true 
‘ faith, to pray that our belief, and that of others, may be strengthened; 
‘and while we profess unfeigned charity for the defects and errors of 
‘ others, to guard against any conduct which may ever so remotely 
« tend to produce a lukewarmness with regard to the true faith, or to 
‘ Jead the unstable disciple of Christ to think with less borror than he 
« ought to think, of all fa/se doctrine, heresy, and schism.’ 


Mr. Milne divides his tract into five chapters. The first 
‘ chapter treats 

Of the origin of the Presbyterian establishment, and of the 
Episcopal church of Scotland. 

Many subjects that may be supposed to be connected with 
this chapter are purposely omitted.—A very general outline 
only of the history of the church in Scotland is given, but that 
outline comprises all that is peculiar to the history either of the 
Presbyterian establishment, or of the Episcopal church. 

The second chapter treats 

Of the doctrinal standards of the Presbyterian establishment, 
and of the Episcopal church of Scotland. 

It is here observed, that from the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian church, there has existed in the church a summary of the 
leading artieles of Christian faith. Every description of 
church has indeed found the necessity of having her own 
summary. Accordingly, 


‘** The doctrinal standard of the Presbyterian Establishment is the 
Confession of Faith —The doctrinal standard of the Episcopal Church 
is the Church of England's Articles of Religion.” 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to the reflections 
of Mr. Milne on these two standards. 


“ The Confession of Faith is the work of an Assembly of Divines, 
who were convened at Westminster, on the Ist of July, 1643, by an 
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Ordinance of the English Parliament, during the civil commotions, in 
the reign of Charles I. As they met in open defiance of a Proclama- 
tion of the King forbidding their assembling, and derived their powers 
from the Parliament, in exclusion of his regaleauthority, they were, 
unquestionably, an illegal meeting, They consisted chiefly of Pres- 
byterians and Independents ; and were convoked for the declared pur- 
pose of new-modelling the Church of England after the plan devised 
by Calvin, and exhibited in actual execution in the city of Geneva. 
The Parliament, however, limited the province of this motley group, 
or rather junto, to the offspringof advice; and reserved to itself the 
liberty of establishing or rejecting what they proposed, as it should see 
cause to determine. Their knowledge, discernment, and. temper, 
may be inferred from the faction to which they belonged. It was the 
faction, which conceiving the Church of Rome to be altogether anti- 
christian, insisted on the necessity of receding as far as possible from 
her; which, therefore, in the overflowings of ignorant zeal, first found 
fault with the usages of the Church of England, next attacked her 
worship and government, and at Jast brought on the nation all the 
‘horrors of the great rebellion. 

‘‘ The Church of England’s Articles of Religion were drawn up 
with the consent and co-operation of lawful authority in Charch and 
State. The framers of them were men well qualified for the work 
which they undertook, both by the acquirements of the head, and 
the virtues of the heart. They proceeded with the utmost circumspec- 
tion in this business; conferred frequently among themselves, and 
with others; and, after mature deliberation, came to a conclusion, 
They were particularly careful to avoid two copious sources of error, 
the spirit of contradiction, and the spirit of innovation Of conse- 
quence, they paid more regard to the state of the church in pure pri- 
mitive times, than to any modern precedents. Some of them gave 
the highest possible proof of their sincerity, by laying down their lives 
at the stake for the Protestant faith. A certain historian* says, with 
truth,—‘ The establishment of the Church of England is a work of 
reason.’ 

“* The characters of the men who composed the Doctrinal Standards 
of the Presbyterian Establishment, and of the Episcopal Church, as 
here faithfully represented, form a contrast which can escape the ob- 
servation of no person. It is impossible to view it without a suspicion 
that all is not so sound in the confession of faith, as should, for the 
sake of pure and undefiled religion, be wished. Nor can this suspi- 
Cion, in strict impartiality, be ascribed to prepossession. For, in what 
age or country was the confidence of a blind innovating fanaticism a 
guide to truth, and a qualification for reforming the church of God ? 
Or, where do the Scriptures promise the illumination and direction of 
the Holy Spirit to sach as turn feligion into rebellion, and faith into 
faction? There is, indeed, no ground to look for the words of truth 
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_and soberness.in a human production, designed to regulate the public 
belief, unless that production come from men qualified and disposed as 
were the compilers of the Articles of Religion in the Church of Eng- 


land.” 


The third chapter treats 
Of the doctrine of the Presbyterian establishment, and of the 


Episcopal church of Scotland. 

The Presbyterian establishment professes Calvinism, which 
limits the favour of God to certain individuals. ‘The episcopal 
church teaches, that ‘* God has predestinated to life all who 
perform the conditions of the Gospel covenant.” 


“<< The system of the Presbyterian establishment makes him whose 
tender mercies are over all his works, in the very worst sense, a respecter 
of persons, ascribes to Him, in selecting the objects of his favour, the 
caprice of a tyrannical despot, and Jeaves Him charged with all the 
crimes which bring upon the reprobate everlasting damnation. It, 
also, represents man under an influence which, like mechanical! force, 
renders him a necessary agent, destroys the distinction between virtue 
and vice in his actions, and, therefore, releases him from all reponsi- 
bility for what he does. The system of the Episcopal Church is en- 
cumbered with no such consequences as these, which, notwithstanding 
the softening modifications attempted, and the reconciling schemes 
proposed by Calvinists, do flow from Calvinism. The system of the 
_ Episcopal] church asserts, that God, in his judicial proceedings prefers 
no one before another, but upon the ground of a moral difference in 
character ; that vice is the deplorable consequence of the abuse whieh 
man makes of his freedom to choose and act as he pleases ; and that 
he shall, at last, be acquitted or condemned, rewarded* or punished ; 
according to the things done in the body, whether they be good or 
bad. This view of the matter gives to God the glory which is due to 
his justice and his mercy, and shows man to be, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of his nature, and the dealings of his Creator with him, the au- 
thor of his own misery when he falls, the cause of his own de- 
struction when he perishes. 

*« Considered. in a practical light, the system of the Episcopal 
Church, representing every individual of the human race as redeemed 
by Christ, and capable of Salvation, expands the heart with benevo- 
Jence towards all mankind, and encourages active exertions for theif 
spiritual good : but the system of the Presbyterian Establishment, re- 
presenting the supposed elect enly as redeemed by Christ, and capable 
of salvation, contines to them the sentiments of benevolence, and re- 
strains every attempt to promote the everlasting welfare of others, 
as impious, because in opposition to the decree of God. 

«* The system of the Presbyterian Establishment, considered in a 
practical Jight, is liable to another charge, which cannot be brought 
against that of the Episcopal Church, the charge of nourishing a vicious 
indolence, fostering a presumptuous security, and raising and strength- 
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ening a fanatical confidence. This charge, heavy as it is, will not 
appear ill-founded to any one who examines with attention, aud weighs 
with deliberation, the tendency of the positions in the Confession of 
Faith concerning the corruption of human nature, the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and the assurance of salvation attainable by believers. 

“In short, the System of the Presbyterian Establishment is fatalism 
of the sternest aspect and the cruellest rigour ; and is, of course, at 
tended with its inseparable horrifying train ef consequences. The 
same arguments, however, that powerfully refute the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, effectually overthrow that of Calvinism ; and, establishing the 
truth which is held by the Episcopal Church, impress the happy con- 
viction, that the partial and unrelenting Deity of Calvin is not the 
God of the Old and New Testament, and impart to the mind, anxious 
and alarmed in the contemplation of the Divine character, and in the 
prospect of an Eternal World, relief and ease, hope aud joy.” 


The remaining chapters treat 

Of the worship of the Presbyterian establishment, and of the 
Episcopal church of Scotland; and of the government of the 
Presbyterian establishment, and of the Episcopal church of 


Scotland. 


The difference between the Presbyterian establishment and 
the true episcopal church is briefly, but faithfully stated, 
accompanied by arguments in favour both of the worship and 
of the discipline vf the episcopal church, which will be prized 
by those who truly prize the Scriptures. We are happy in 
having the opportunity of recommending the work to all 
persons who would wish to give a reason why they are of the 
church. As we have already observed, it applies principally 
to the case of the episcopal church of Scotland; but it may be 
read by all persons with edification. We have had no work 
lately before us better adapted to incline the mind in favour of 
the true scriptural constitution of the Christian church; and, 
if we except a little tract published a few years back by the 
Rev. John Grimwood Taylor, we know none so well adapted 
in a cursory way, to accomplish that most needful service. All 
friends to the episcopacy, who believe, as we on deliberate 
reflection most sincerely do, that it is to be traced from the 
Scriptures,” and from the practice of the Apostles and first 
Ciiristians, will promote their belief by the most extensive 
circulation of both these tracts, and will go far, by circulating 
them, to teach the rising generation, and te convince others 
who are not warm friends to the church only because they have 
never considered the grounds of her authority, that she leoks 
much higher for her existence than to the favour of the state, 
though she has always, as might be amply proved from history, 
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best favoured the interests of every state where her authority 
has been acknowledged. 

‘In the fifth chapter, there will be found some useful reflec- 
tions on the authority of episcopacy from its early prevalence, 
and some judicious arguments in reply to those who would 
affect to disclaim all submission of their own opinions to the 
opinions of those who lived in the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity. We do not hesitate to state our persuasion, that a 
reference to the early sentiments and practices of the first 
Christians tends greatly to illustrate the truth, and to refute all 
modern error, much of which prevails among those who make 
the loudest professions of their attachment to the Scriptures, 
and would justify every error t!.ey profess by a confident appeal 
to them. Aware that their notions cannot have the sanction 
of ‘antiquity, they would, while they everlook the general 
tendeney of the Scriptures, wrest any particular passage in 
which there is any thing hard to be understood to favour their 
own peculiar opinions. In matters of doctrine, we think 
ourselves happy in kvowing, that our Established Episcopal 
Church, and the Episcopal Church of Scotland, profess what 
was professed by the Apostles, and_ those who immediately 
succeeded them, and, with respect to episcopacy being the 
proper discipline that should prevail in the Church, we will 
adopt the words of our author. 


“Ts not the testimony of the early “fathers in general appealed to, 
with confidence, in proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament? Can the same testimony, then, in 
proof of the apostolic institution of episcopacy, be rejected, without ad- 
mitting by such rejection, that it deserves no credit ; and giving infide- 
‘lity a manifest-advantage over Christianity ; No. For the sake of 
consistency and of truth, therefore, itis entitled, in the one case, tothe 
satne regard that it so readily and so deservedly obtains in the other. 

arr he universal prev alence of Episcopacy, ata period so early asthe 
year 100, is a demonstration, that the Apostles, in settling the govert:- 
ment of the churcl:, acted all upon the same plan, nev er thought of 
assimilating that government to the civil forms existing in the respect- 
ive countries of their different converts, and, therefore, afforded to 
after-times no precedent for considering such neniixitlation ia vful, and 
attempting it upon the principles of prudential expediency and poli- 
tical accommodation. 

“* Indeed, Episcopacy, when iegatced, agreeably to the premises, 
as a positive ordinance, appointed fet special purposes, and conjoined 
with the divine promises, appears, in the fullest light, not to be a tem- 
porary institution, which may be superseded by whatever human 
caprice or human folly, supposes more eligible, but the standing form 
of government in the church, which is, in obedi eace to the will, and 
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in expectation of the blessing of Christ, to be preserved carefully, and 
submitted to dutifully.” 


So excellent are the sentiments conveyed in this tract, that 
we could with pleasure dwell longer on it, did not our prescribed 


limits admonish us to conclude, which we shall do in the words 
of Mr. Milne. 


It remains for every member of the Episcopal Church to reflect, 
that Christianity is not the imagined, but the revealed will of the one 
lawgiver, who is able to save, and to destroy ; and to take care that 
his deference for this sacred will not be subverted by irregular passions, 
nor misguided by sophistical argumentation. Let him be on his guard 
against these opinions in particular, which are so industriously dis- 
seminated, for the purpose of relaxing principle, and engendering 
inditference, or in order to further the cause of fanaticism, and 
multiply the evils of division, already sufhciently numerous, Let 
him remember, that the innovations of fanaticism, at whatever time, 
and under whatever pretence introduced, are as Jittle respectable 
in themselves, and as little calculated to advaice the interests of-ge- 
puine unsophisticated Christianity, as those of superstition. Let him 
observe, that allsystems, whether of an enthusiastical, or of a supersti- 
tious character, which contain gross misrepresentations of the Religion 
of Jesus, weaken its authority, diminish its influence, and retard its 
progress, After having, by such preparation, brought his mind into q 
state serious, submissive, and discriminating, let him consider, whether 
the Presbyterian Establishment, spiritually viewed, be,’ indeed, in all 
respects, rightly constituted. Can he, on searching the question, see 
no good and solid gronnds to believe, that Calvinism is the dectrine of 
him who came into the world to give his life a ransom for all, and 
who invites al] to come to him, and to be eternally happy ? Gan he, 
on searching the question, see no good and golid grounds to believe, 
that edification i is premoted by withholding from the dying the support 
ef the Eucharistic Viaticum, by excluding from pubitc worsbip the 
Prayer of Christ, the Commandments of God, the Creed of ibe Apos- 
tles, &c.? Can he, on searching the question, see no good and solid 
grounds to believe, that Presbytery is the form of government which 
the Redeemer setded.in his Church, and which distinguishes it as a 
society of his divine institution ? Let him from thence determine, asis 
wcumbent on acreature endued with reason, and responsible, at the 
tribunal of Christ, for tbe use be makes of it, with what firmness and 
zeal, and obedience, he ought to adhere to the Church of which he is 
amember. Shoulda conviction, that she has preserved the succession 
of the Priesthood instituted, and of the doctrine delivered by Christ, 
secure her his attachment and submission,---while I congratulate bim 
on his happiness, I must crave leave to remind hmm, that from his 
principles flow ne consequences detrimental to “7 sentiments which 
he should feel, and to the Duties which he should practise, as a good 
neighbour, and as a loyal subject. Nay, if the alliance between church 
and state in England, is so close, that both must stand or fall together, 
his principles are such as may be the glory of his patriotism. O Lord, 
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we beseech thee, let thy continual pity cleanse and defend thy church ; 
and, because it cannot continue in safety without thy succour, preserve 
it evermore by thy help and goodness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AME,” 

= ————_____ - - 
Analysis of a New System of General Education, in which the 
Lancastrian Principles are discussed and enlarged, in a projeet 
for the erection of a grand public Acadeny at Glasgow, io be 
supported by public markets in the suburbs of that city, but ap- 
plicable to every large town. Addressed to the Heritors of the 
Barony of Gorbals, and accompanied with plans of Glasgow 
and theneighbourhood. Pp.478, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Gale and Co.18 


THANKs to the interested empiricism, vanity, and ~ ton 
of Joseph Lancaster, the business of “ national education” is 
now about to be discussed rationally, and executed wisely. 
The temperate and salutary labours of Dr. Bell are gaining 
that consideration and ascendency, among the wise and good, 
which their intrinsie merit deserves. Whilst the enemies of 
truth, justice, liberty, religion, and social order were proclaim- 
ing pompous decrees in favour of national instruction, which 
amounted only to tricks of public delusion, it was natural that all 
similar efforts in this country should be received with suspicion, 
and even with some degree of aversion. But, now that the French 
fool’s caps of the licentious mob have been converted into an 
imperial mantle, which is, if possible, more hostile to know- 
ledgethan Popery and the Inquisition have been, itis equally natu- 
ral, that Englishmen should come forward as the champions 
of learning and science, and give a practical example of the 
superiority not merely of their political, but also of their reli- 
gious and literary institutions. The time, therefore, has 
arrived, for realizing this desirable object ; the advantages of 
real knowledge as contrasted with sciolism and phiiosophism, 
are now known and appreciated; the importance of education 
is ascertained by its moral and religious effects, and the neces- 
sity of making the “ national religion” the basis of “ nationat 
education,” admitted even by those who are not remarkable for 
orthodoxy or piety. The increasing number and depravity of 
the poor strongly indicate the necessity of furnishing them with 
some more literary and moral instruction, as well as religious 
principles. For this end a society is now forming under the 
auspices of all the bishops, the two universities, and every disin- 
terested friend to his species in the kingdom. The generat 
principle on which this system of “ national education”’ is to 
be conducted, has already been promulgated by Dr. Bell ; but 
many subordinate mechanical arrangements and improvements 
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may yet be introduced, which did not occur to its worthy au- 
thor, nor to his uxgrate;ui* imitator, Joseph Lancaster. The 
volume before vs, although professing to embrace in general 
terms, the system of Bell, as adapted by Lancaster, contains 
some very judicious and even important deViations from that 
scheme, and also many useful observations not unworthy the 
attention of benevolent persons, engaged in this great national 
undertaking ; an undertaking of incalculably greater moment 
than the abolition of the slave trade, which some well-meaning 
visionaries imagined sufficient to reseue us from the enmity of 
Buonaparte, and one which is likely to form a memorable 
epoch in the history of civil society, as well as a glorious event 
in the reign of George HI. But we must leave the subject of 
education to notice our anonymous author’s remarks on Glasgow, 
now the third city in the United Kingdom. 


‘* There are stillin existence individuals, whocan recollect the 
time, when our industry and capital served to meliorate the conditiori 
of our American colonists, and when the returns received from 
them, like sterling gold, gave out the full tale of outfits, with a suit- 
able profit ; and whoremember when our high-minded citizens could 
project enterprises which could astonish the British cabinet, and could 
carry these into full effect, as far as the circumstances of that cabinet 
could sanction their conduct, without seeking any means, but those 
that were floating amongst their own hands. Throughout the leading 
classes of the community, the progress of advancement was so sure and 
steady, that, until within these forty years, there was not one single 


— 





’* In attaching the epithet ingratitude to this man’s name, it may be 
proper to add (indeed we have lad occasion to notice the circumstance 
before) that after corresponding with Dr. Bell, acknowledging his 
obligations to him, and conducting himself in a most respectful and 
grateful manner, he, without any cause whatever, (for Dr. B. has 
never written nor spoken a syllable which should offend Joseph Lan- 
caster) commenced a series of abusive letters, which appeared in the 
Morning Post, against the reverend doctor, After most unwarrantably 
calumniating and depreciating this modest and worthy character, who is 
distinguished for the most unremitting, unostentatious, and zealous dis- 
charge of his duty, wherever it pleases Providence to place him, he 
concluded hy recommending Dr. Bell to continue ‘ cultivating his 
cablages,” thereby intimating his opinion, that the founder ot the 
Madras system of education was capable of nothing else! If Lan- 
caster’s golden projects met with opposition, it was not by the Rev. 
Dr. Bell, and nothing but the “‘ stupidity of malignity” could have 
retorted soch unfounded abuse, on his benefactor and instructor. The 
Christian public, however, have benefitted greatly by these letiers, as 
they shew that Joseph Lancaster is not the man ‘‘ who thinketh no 
evil,” and that, ‘* God copfoyndeth the wisdom of the wise.” 
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instance of bankruptcy amongst those merchants who stood in the 
front of our national industry. Though our population was not then 
one-third of the presént amount, the great part it took in the Darian 
expedition calculated for reflecting high lustre on the British crown ; 
the town and harbour it built at the mouth of the Clyde; and various 
great improvements which would, even in this period of high advance- 
ment, strain any one community in the kingdom to produce the like, 
evince at once the solidity of the basis on which its industry was built, 
and the magnanimous spirit which accompanied it. Its loyalty in 
raising regiments, and exeeuting gratuitously important duties for the 
service of the state, is too well known to require to be noticed in this 
place. But it may le remarked, that this loyalty was accompanied 
with an independence of principle, that 1s now rarely to be met with, an 
independence which did not exhilit itselfin captious revilings against men 
in power, but ina steady prosecution of those duties which Lecome ovr 
proper sphere and situation. In fine, it is, under God, chiefly owing 
to the germs of iniprovement introduced and nurtured by its first 
race of merchants, that Glasgow, this day, contains these establish- 
ments for which, at length, she is so distinguished.” Introduction, 
page clxxiv—v—vi, 


We recommend this conduct of the people cf Glasgow, and 
its consequent effects, to the consideration of those speculative 
shop-keepers and traders, who think to augment their business 
in proportion to their shameless audacity m reviling whatever 
is good or great in their countrymen. But we more especially 
fequest the attention of the good-natured and well-meaning 
British public to these facts, and sincerely hope that they may 
tend to lift the veil which a few desperate and unprincipled 
literary adventurers have sedulously endeavoured to draw before 
their eyes, in order to conceal the hideous character of Buona- 
parte, ‘and generate dissatisfaction at home. The unprece- 
dented success of the Glasgow merchants, the extraordinary 
increase of population, Which has multiplied threefold during 
the reign of his present Majesty, and the general prosperity, 
wealth, and manufactures of that city, are such as te command 
attention and respect to every public measure, which may be 
there introduced. The consideration becomes imperative, when 
we reflect that this surprising augmentation of wealth and po- 
pulation, as the author very truly States, is not the creature 
of chance, of ministerial favour, or of any other exterior cause ; 
but the result of a systematic principle of combined action, 
conceived and executed by the Glasgow people themselves. 
But, in order to enable our readers to comprehend the views 
and principles, which have actuated these sagacious, moral, 
and truly patriotic people, we must quote several pages from 
this curious volume. Taking a political retrospect of Europe, 
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rior to the French revolution, when France and Austria had 
shaken hands before the altar of Hymen; Britain, Holland, 
and Prussia had also made amicable arrangements, Europeans 
had before their eyes a view only of peace, plenty, and tranquil- 
lity. 
<* Buta low species of wisdom congenial! to buman depravity, which 
had entwined iiself with the very first principles of social union, now 
acquired a fatal ascendancy ; that corrupt species of christianity, 
which taught men that the end in view justified the means, and that 
the cause of truth might be promoted by any means, had attained an 
overt and paramount influence, alike in the measures of the governors 
and of the governed. ‘The speculations of philosophers, the machi- 
nations of cabinets, and the artifices of the priesthood, had given 
these principles an extension and efficiency in the arts of life which, 
in truth, incorporated them with the very existence of the social body. 
The revolution in America, and the dismemberment of Poland, had 
conferred anenergy and an exaltation to the operation of this base 
principle, that was not for some time discernible. Under these aus- 
pices, all parties saw multiplied objects of desire, scattered in profu- 
sion around them. ‘The ordinations of Heaven, the laws and customs 
of men, and the interests of society, had hedged in the enjoyment of 
these blessings within narrow bounds. Many of the governors, and 
a great mass of the governed, attempted to elude these just claims ; 
and these parties struggling to out co each other in dissimulation and 
fraud, at length took opposite grounds. As it was impossible to dis- 
pense with human labour, the governors consented to bring within the 
range of its influence, as large a portion of human enjoyment as to them 
appeared to be prudent. They did not, however, accompany this boon 
with the blessings of intellectual improvement. The insidious availed 
themselves of this advantage; they pointed to Poland, to the prospe- 
rous republican government of America ; the cry of liberty univer- 
sally resounded, the general arm was turned against its prohibiting 
hand, and constituted authority fell to the ground. The insidious now 
usurped the supreme seat, but they placed liberty, the grand object of 
regard, at a greater distance than ever. In its place they raised the phan 
tom of equality, and turned the sword, now unsheathed, against all those 
institutions and establiskments, public and private, which distinguished 
one class of men from another. The restraints which had heretofore pre- 
served mankind in heir respective stations, being allswept away, the 
sword that was drawn became the sole defence of the state. The misery 
thus induced, was. aggravated by a wantonness of crime which indi- 
cated the total exclusion of every moral, religious, and natural 
obligation. They had dignified their crimes with legislative autho- 
rity, they had exalted their atrocities into systematic regulations, they 
gloried in their robberies and in their shame. It wasstill, however, 
expected that when the political storm had subsided, relief might be 
found in the kind affections that spring up in domesticsociety. While 
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the relationship of husband, son, brother, subsisted, some good ground 
of hope, still remained, that the ligaments of parental solicitude would 
preserve the rudiments of social renovation, and bind up tbe dilacera- 
tions of political violence. But the virtue of matrimonial obligation, 
as well as every reverential tie, was completely abrogated. Men, 
without comfort at home, without hope from above, yedidered 
desperate by the extremity of their sufferings, goaded on by the most 
savage passions, became fit instruments for inflicting on others those 
evils which they themselves experienced, and for giving full effect to 
a system that struck at the root of social existence. 

‘* Nothing can evince more strongly the desperate nature of the 
struggle in which we are engaged, than the determined virulence 
which France displays at every approach to renovation. It is quite 
manifest that if that country had been governed by principles which 
could be defined by any known rule, she would have courted an early 
connection with Britain. In place of following this course, however, 
in which, indeed, the only chance of her renovation seems all along to 
have lain, she has torn most violently asunder every tie or ligament, by 
which one nation can be bound to another. Having, under various 
pretences, spread her desolations over the whole European continent, 
she has communicated that debasement, corruption, and sorrow, which 
had become habitual to herself, to the whole of Christendom ; super- 
adding a degree of misery, oppression, and contaminating wickedness, 
that render the general circuu.stances of this once-happy quarter of 
the world, most dreadfully deplorable ; and, indeed, in some respects, 
makes its case, to all externa] appearance, absolutely irremediable. We 
are now at a loss to discern the object of the French ruler. Having 
conyerted his subjects into a sort of banditti, he is determined to 
preserve them ,jn that state, until he shall have desolated the whole 
world, and rendered every throne and kingdom more base, and if 
possible, more wretched than his own. The price of every cessation of 
hostility is sure to be unnatnral enmity. ‘ Turn your sword against 
your allies, and I will sheath mine ;’ is his countersign to every peaceful 
proposal. He sheathes hissword, however, only to wage a more 
ruinous warfare. That his captive shall have no repose, is his 
determined purpose. To plunge him deeper and deeper in turpitude 
and crime is his direct object. Loaded with infamy bimself, he sees no 
relief but in loading others with greater. It is only where his victim 
has been made sufficiently ignominious and execrabie, thnt he is per- 
mitted to take a temporary walk into the shade; there to remain till it 
suits bis master’s convenience, to Jet loose upon him the public indigna- 
tion, previously provoked.. The criminal backwardness of Prussi-, 
when all Europe armed was fighting her battles, and her subsequent 
fate; the flagitious conduct of the magnanimous Russian emperor 
to his most iJlustrious brother in Sweden ; and the ignominious conduct 
of America towards her venerable parent, now standing forth boldly in 
defence, all proclaim, in the loudest manner, these alarming truths. 
We may all recollect with what fervor the infatuated Irisb nation were 
prepared to receive the system. and yoke of this general foe of the 
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baman race. Enslaved to a priesthood, which in crime and in igno- 
raoce, has in all ages, and in all countries, been infamous, and aban- 
doned by their native ‘guardians,* the proprietors of the soil, this 
unhappy naticn expected a remedy for those evils, w hich had originated 
in their own sloth and mental depravity, in any change by w hich their 
degraded propensities could get a fuil, though a momentary vent. 

Happily for them the arms of Britain prevailed. Had their French 
allies succeeded, Ireland would have been desolated, its resources 
destroyed, and the people under aggravated oppression driven on to new 
rebellions. After the Irish had regorged all the substance which 
under British auspices they bad gained, some of our foreign possessions 
or other such sacrifice, would purchase them back to our sway, for the 
French ruler would have no scruple in consigning the Irish, bound hand 
and foot to their outraged protectors, for a consideration of this kind. 
Besides, he is teo much practised in the arts of bringing down those, 
whom he alike detests and despises, to permit an op} ortunity of lower- 
ing to the dust the spirit of a people, whose turbulence, and whose 
pretensions to freedom, are so inconsistent with that prostrate tranquil- 
lity which characterizes his government. We discernso much of his 
character as to perceive that he could in this manner lull his vengeance 
against England for a certain time, looking to the progressive humilia- 
tion he was preparing for the Irish, a nation which by deserting the 
standard of truth, and by basely destroying one of the noblest causes 
ever vindicated by human arms, would incur an infamy unparaileled 
in history, an emolient to his owncriminality, and as possessing a depth 
of colouring, well calculated to relieve the darkness of his own atroci- 
‘ties, then carried to their utmost acmé by his having destroyed the 
greatest display of social avd national improvement, that has ever 
been held up to the human race. That these representations are not 
hypothetical, the fate of Venice, Austria, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, 

and Russia, fully evinces. If the miseries of those countries are 
shaded by the crimes and follies committed by them while enveloped 
in those dark toils of their insidious destroyer, to which they were 
exposed by their otherwise helpless situation ; yet what must be the 
feelings of posterity, when they fix their eyes upon the Irish, and upon 
certain! of our own countrymen, who, amidst surrounding prosperity 
and glory, deliberately chose io consign themselves, and their country, 
to destruction, for the sake of sratifying the meanest’ principles of 
haman nature ?” 








* There is more in this observation than the author perhaps is fully 
aware of; the ‘‘ native guardians,” as he styles them, not only aban- 
doned their country in perilous times, but to obtain a momentarv and 
dangerous popularity, absolutely encouraged many of their tenants to 
become political reiormers, and consequently taught them sentiments 
of rebellion and revolution. More than one of our modern politici ans 
might be convicted of this crime, and for its effects they most assur- 
edly must be responsible,-—Rey, 
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‘* Let us recollect, before it be too late, that we are combating a 
foe, whose hostility can have no bounds and no intermission, that our 
national desojation, and our individual debasement, can never be too 
complete, to satiate his revenge; that bis means are immense, his 
measures most determinate, and that his power at present knows no 
eaithly check, but that which we can bring against it. To shroud in 
utter darkness those enormous crimes, which appal with horror the 
most obdurate; to effect this object, by rendering the accusers and 
recorders cf these crimes incomparably more wicked and base, than the 
nation which perpetrated them; and to preduce a criminality com- 
mensurate with the strength of their own declamations, is the consum- 
mation wished for by that whole party who have desolated Europe. 
Domestic slavery is systematically defended under their tyrant’s eye. 
Helotism, in the persons of the Austrian prisoners, has been practised 
by his authority. But to every oneihat can mutter the British speech, 
a moral and intellectual degradation, sufficient to render them perso- 
nally vile and loathsome, seems to be systematically preparing. That 
this is thé decom to which he has consigned us, no one who deliberately 
reflects can doubt. Let us further recollect, that after every single 
act of national debasement, it requires no inconsiderable effort again to 
recover ourselves, and that every advancement in moral excellence to 
which we can obtain, raises and fixes our general character and spirit 
so much the higher above our enemies’ reach.” P. cliti.—clxix. 


The important truths contained in the above long extract, 
which might be continued through many more pages, have at 
present a twofold purpose ; the first is, their exhibition of the 
leading and just political conceptions of the Glasgow mer- 
chants, whose prudence and judgment have been attended with 
so much merited success ; the next is, of more general import, 
as unfolding, {in language more energetic than correct, 
indeed,) the teal objects and designs of the enemy, displaying 
his rooted hostility to all kinds of learning, or science, 
and demonstrating his attempts to degrade, and vilify the 
moral principles, as wel] as to subvert the intellectual endow- 
ments, of Englishmen. The latter part is very properly placed 
in an "introduction to a “ system of general education,” as 
clearly and forcibly proving the actual necessity and political 
as well as moral advantages of such a.measure. _ 

As to the system of general education, it professes, and is, 
an improvement on every thing adopted by Joseph Lancaster. 
The author has taken little trouble about who was the first 
inventor of this system, but makes an extract from the second 
volume of a work, entitled “ Observations on divers passages 
of Scripture.” London. 1786. Had J. L. been an inquirer 
into the art of teaching before he read Dr. Bell’s book, this 
work must have fallen under his observation. ‘“ Dr. Shaw tells 
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ius, observes this writer, that in Barbary, each boy writes on a 
smooth thin board slightly daubed over with w hiting, which 
may be wiped off, and renewed at pleasure, and that they hearn 
to read and write at the same time, Dr. Pococke represents 
the Coptis, who are used by the great men of Egypt for keeping 
accounts, &c, as making use of a sort of pasteboard for that 
purpose, from which the writing is wiped off from time to 
time with a wet sponge, the pieces of pasteboard being used as 
slates. Peter della Valle observed a still more inartificial way 
of writing short-lived memorandums in India. He beheld 
children writing their lessons with their fingers on the ground, 
the pavement being strewed over with w hite sand. When the 
pavement was full, they y put the writing out, and; if need were, 
strewed more sand from a littie hea ap they had before them, to 
write.” In recommending his scheme to the people of 
Glasgow, the author proposes a great improvement in the 
methods of supplyimg that flourishing city with fresh prov i- 
sions, and observes that for want of proper and convenient 
markets, the people have contracted the habit of using much 
too great a quantity of salted provisions. The emoluments 
arising from the erection of new and proper markets, he would 
appropriate to the establishment of public * munitipal and 
parochial, academical and royal institutions ;’’ the former to be 
on the eastern system, and the latter to combine both the new 
and old systems. ‘The expediency of his project at present, he 
observes, is greatly enhanced in consequence of the stagnation 
of certain manufactures, as the * only remedy for this state is 
some moderated cessation in the ordinary course of industry, 
until an entire new course spring up. In the mean time, we 
require some happy medium to bear up the public mind, to 
give it a bias to higher and greater employments, such employ- 
ments as will prepare us for these new courses of mdustry, 
that may present themselves to our notice, and serve eifectuaily 
to attach us mutually and cordially to our country, to our 
institutions, and to each other.” In addition to these impor- 
tant and patriotic objects, he very acutely urges the necessity 
of such literary institutions in consequence of our present cir- 
cumstances. “ Incessant competition, — in producing commo- 
dities of a marketable description, in’ the greatest possible 
quantity, at the lowest possible rates, has a decided tendency 
to reduce the absolute value of substantial attainments ; and 
though checked by that kind of emulation which has pecuniary 
advantage for its object, it has nevertheless proceeded so far as 
to bend : down the standard of the current course of industry, 
toa kind of market rate, which renders it no less difficult than 
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expensive to procure any one production of uncommon excel- 
lence ; a kind of prostration of taste, and vulgarity of concep- 
tion prevails in exhibitions of genius, even of the highest 
class, which is gradually degrading the character, of our 
national productions. This deteriorating course does not take 
place merely in those productions whicli perish with using ; it 
takes place alike in those of the most durable and monumental 
kind, and in those of the most fugitive. Bridges and public 
buildings,* understood to be for the service of centuries, that 
have been reared in our days, are already tumbling about our 
ears. ‘The want of that boldness and originality of design, 

and of that innate vigour of comprehension which are propor- 
tioned to the extent of the means that are, or could be, adduced 
into exercise, are no less remarkable. ‘Thus our attainments 
are universally bent down to the standard which their money 
returns has provided, and our poets, writers, and politicians, 

as well as our painters, sculptors, and statuaries, all appeal to 
the same accredited measure as the test of their excelfence. 
is it not evident, therefore, that some well-regulated counter- 
acting principle, which shall bear up steadily the standard of 
general improvement, place the crown of renown on the head 
of uncommon merit, and give to genius and to talent of every 
description, that honour and dignity which are their chief 
reward, has, at length, become necessary in order to give us 
the full value of all our present improvements?” ‘The truth of 
these observations few will deny, but we fear as few will attempt 
to remedy the growing evil which they expose. : 

The author’s remarks on the East India Company’s college at 
Hertford have been lately verified ; the whole plan and conduct 
of that institution, indeed, are strictly of the commercial cha- 
racter above described. The repeated insurrections at this 
establishment prove that the “ ardour of youth spurns the 
distance of twenty miles (from London) when they only inter- 
vene between them and their mere joyous pursuits; even the 
extremity of their seclusion will only serve to make their natu- 
ral propensities more powerful and impetuous. It has long 
since been discovered, that monkish privation has no tendency 
to depress human corruption. Shall we then expect that-the 





—_——— 


* This fact was noticed, and eloquently deplored by professor Davy, 
in his Geological Jectures, last spring. The professor observed, that 
we have neither building nor statue otf granite or jasper, and that not- 
withstanding the immense structures now forming the British metro- 
polis, before 1000 years have elapsed, not a vestige of our pres@nt 
greatness and labours will remain.—Rayv. 
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farcical pomp of pedagegical discipline, will acquire that per- 
manent hold of the human mind, that absolute command of 
its powers, which the discipline .of St. Francis in vain at- 
tempted? Perhaps it will soon appear, that this venerable [a 
new title‘for merchants !] and right hon. {only hon.] company, 
have only incumbered themselves with another mischievous 
load to their former cares.” Possibly the directors begin to 
tind this the case. The author reasons as justly on the Lan- 
castrian system. 


** T must be perinitted to remark, that its advantages, great as they 
are, should not be overrated. ‘This mode of education is admirably 
calculated for giving initiating ideas, salutary habits, and a happy 
propensity towards learning. But it must necessarily be deficient in two 
particulars of the highest importance. In the first place, the instruc- 
tion given. must want that radical strength, stability, and maturity, 
which Jearning gradually infused into the mind necessarily acquires. 
In the second place, though the letters, and names, and objects may 
be rendered familiar to the young mind, yet the mass of instruction 
which these things represent, remains at a distance. Indeed, like 
prematurity of every kind, I should fear that we may have many a 
blossom, and yet little fruit. It is good to interest the imagination, 
and to teach habits ; but must we net consider, that similar mechani- 
cal habits can be communicated to irrational as well as to human 
beings? If westop here, our work is but begun; a laborious and 
patient application of these primary acquirements, to useful purposes, 
'§ necessary, not only to their strength, but to their real existence in 
the mind. Now, it you are to restrain the use of books, ink, and 
paper, I apprehend, that much of the learning communicated will 
soon be obliterated and forgotten. For these reasons, while I hold 
the Lancastrian method to be highly useful as an initiatory step, I 
would still take along with me the peculiar circumstances of the com- 
munity, for whose advantage this course of education is instituted, 
and regulate my plan according to the system which these point out.” 


This is, indeed, unpluming Joseph Lancaster, and his sys- 
tem most unmercifully. What a cruel “ heritor of Gorbals” 
is this, who thus strips the meek and modest quaker, and 
leaves him without a feather to fan the dying embers of his 
popularity! It will, however, be found true, that the system 
adopted by him teaches habits, but communicates very little 
real or permanent knowledge. Let not, therefore, the public 
be deceived with the imaginary expectation, that children are 
henceforward to be educated thoroughly in the course of one 
year; uo; the thing is impossible, as knowledge is to be 
acquired only with years; but much good may result should it 
succeed in exciting an early desire of knowledge. The writer 
also complains that many of Lancaster’s “ improvements are 
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of a low and mechanical nature ;” yet they may be of use to 
the ignorant English, his forlorn southern neighbours !’ ””’ ‘This 
expression may surprize some ; but it is unfortunately too well 
founded, comparing the education of the poor of England with 
those of Scotland, without an enormous poor-rate. Many 
more of Lancaster’s plans are disapproved and set asige, such 
a fixed marks of superiority, permanent monitors, &e. As to 
religion, the difference between the churches of Scotland and 
vf England prevents the application of all the author’s remarks 
on this important subject. It is evident, however, that he is 
by no means friendly to Laneaster’s universalism or temporizing 
quakerism, “ Religion,” he observes, “ daily loses her vota- 
ries, and a voluptuous age spreads this desolation wider and 
wider. Those who seek @ sanctuary in sectarian associations, 
too frequently find, that any trifling advantages which dhake 
possess, are more than counterbalanced by a virulence of disposi- 
tion, inseparable, perhaps, from assumptions, which harmonize 
so much with that very power and spirit, which they reprobated 
in those whom they had deserted. The evil is general and 
national, and the calamjty which has ensued, is perhaps no less 
universal.” The sectarists may deny this if they can; but 
they will find it, we apprehend, a more arduous task than that 
ot opposing Lor d Sidmouth, to prove that their increase is not 
‘a curse to society, and an obstacle to the diffusion of the true 
spirit of christianity. 

We might cite many more original, judicious, or striking 
remarks from this volume, but we have already extn: cted 
enough to shew that it is vell worthy the attention of all per- 
sons who wish to form correct notions of the actual state of 
things, and of the safest and best means of effecting a general 
melioration of society, under existing circumstances, ‘he 
author's plan of academical institutions for teaching all the 
known languages, arts, and sciences, is far too extensive to be 
detailed here. Hindostanee, Chinese, Persian, &c. all must 
be taught to merchants who design trading with the coun- 
tries where such tongues are spoken. On this head his 
views are comprehensive, but somewhat teo commercial; he 
wisely and liberally, however, retains all the existing establish- 
ments for higher students in the more abstruse sciences. He 
seems also to retain many notions respecting the methods of 
acquiring a knowledge of foreign languages, which have lately 
been exploded, such as studying the rules of a foreign language 
in its own terms. This is a point that certainly admits of 
discussion; but his wish is unequivocally good, that is to 
iiave a profound knowledge acquired of the ‘languages s0 
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studied. Considering the originality, good sense, solidity, just, 
and even sublime views of the author, and his most Jaudable 
zeal in the cause of national education, we cannot help 
expressing our regret that he has too often adopted a pedantic 
phraseology, and misapplied terms, apparently, more from 
affectation than from want of knowledge; he is, indeed, evi- 
dently not accustomed to write for the | press; but inaw ork of 
otherwise so much merit, it is to be lamented that it is not far. 
ther removed, in this respect, from the puerile cavils of secta- 
ries and partisans. 
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Sermons, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of ean. and 
of St. Anthony, in Cornwall. A new Volume, 8vo, London, 
Longman and Co, pp. 401. 


THe pious sentiments, conveyed in this volume, derive an ad- 
ditional interest from the circumstance of some of the subjects 
discussed in it being such as are not usually considered in pub- 
lications of this kind.—It has, sometimes, been observed of 
Sermons, tliat nothing new is to be met with in them; and, to 
a certain degree, this is the best commendation that can be 
passed on Sermons, since, with respect either to Faith or to 
Precept, nothing that is not as old as Christianity can be scrip- 
tural, but must, consequently, be untrue. Yet may the same 
faith, and the same precepts, be recommended in some new 
light, or under some new mode of illustration and persuasion, 
and many incidental circumstances too, which, of themselves, 
would avail little towards the establishment of truth, may be 
strikingly displayed, so as to assist convictign, and pti confirm 
belief. Such is our opinion of the tendency of these sermons 
of Mr. Polwhele, the titles of which are as follows:—1l. Au- 
gustus Cesar, and the Wise Men.—2. The Unknown God.—8. 
Incidental Proofs of our Saviour’s Divinity.—4. Joseph and 
Nicodemus.—5. Caiaphas, Mary Magdalene, The Travellers to 
Emmaus, Thomas, The Disciples recognising our Saviour after 
lus Resurrection, The Apostles. —6. Pontius Pilate.—7. Chris- 
tian Sensibility.x—8. Christian Prudence.—9. Our Saviour’s Pas- 
sion.—10. The Jews.—11. The Arabs.—12. The Universality 
of the Christian Religion.—13. The Coming of Christ's King- 
dom.—14. The particular Providence of God.—15. The public 
Worship of God.—16. The Lord’s Supper—1\7. The Old 
Country Church.—18. The Situation and Duties ef the Hus- 
bandman..—19. Energy and ne oa eae the Gospel. 
—20. The Conduct of a Clergyman.—2\. The Purity of the 

Clerical Character. 
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Mr. Polwhele, in his second Sermon, offers several just re- 
flections which prevailed among the most enlightened of the 
Heathens, with respect to the Nature and the Being of a God. 
Alluding to the unceasing multiplication of inferior deities 
amony the Greeks, he says :— 


«© Yet there was one among the Athenians, so eminently gifted by 
Heaven, as to be enabled to correct in himself with equal success, 
the pride of philosophy, and the folly of superstition. The wise and 
amiable Socrates, who had a deeper insight into human nature than 
any of the Heathen, suspected that man, so noble, and yet so mean, 
so great in his conceptions, yet so little in his exertions, was very far 
from what he originally was, when he became an inhabitant of the 
earth. From his internal feelings, from an intimate knowledge of 
himself and oilers, he was sensible, that some great incident must 
have happened to detach and alienate the creature from the Creator. 
Hence was he persuaded that a spiritual instructor, a mediator, was 
yet wanting, to point out the path of rectitude to erring mortals; to 
enlighten their minds, and to reconcile them to themselves and to 
their God And he even cherished the hope, that, at some time or 
other, such a personage would come into the world. 

‘* Tt was not a vague or indistinct idea of the probability of a di- 
vine revelation that Socrates entertained. He appears to have had a 
clear prospect of a messenger from Heaven, who should dissipate the 
clouds of error; of a more than mortal being ; of the Divinity Him- 
self. His perceptions of the main office of the Messiah, of ‘ the 
Anointed of the Lord to preach the Gospel,’ seems to surpass that of 
human intelligence. 

s In the ¢ Alcibiades the second’ of Plato, Socrates is introduced 
describing to his pupil, ‘a Person who should, some time or other, 
come into the world, and remove the mists that hang over our facul- 
as, and teach us our duty towards God and towards man.’ Alcibi- 
ades inquires: ‘ When will that time come ? And who is that per- 

son, who shall thus instruct mankind ?"—* It is mx, (says Socrates) 
who now takes care of you: and n1s concern for you is wonderful,’ 
Alcibiades declares, that he is ‘ ready to wait for that time,’ and ex- 
presses his ‘ hope, that fet a little while, and that TIMz2 WiLL 
COME 
Such was the sublime doctrine of this wisest and yet most dif- 
fident of the Grecian philosophers.” 


We have given this extract in order to prepare our readers 
for a remarkable coincidence of passages noted by Mr. Pol- 
whele in the writings of Socrates and in those of the New 
Testament.—The circumstance, as it is recorded in the twelfth 
chapter of St. John, of certain Greeks desiring to be intro- 
duced by Philip to Jesus, which some have referred to that 
fondness fornovelty which was characteristic of the Grecians. 
is viewed in a much more important light in this sermon, 
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‘© How these Greeks became acquainted with Philip, I shall not 
attempt to conjecture. Let us advert to our Saviour’s answer, which 
is very remarkable. ‘ Tus Hour 15 come, that the Son of Man 
should be glorified’—should be glorified by the faith of the Gentiles, 
‘ If any man serve me, let him follow me; and, wHERg I am, there 
shall, also, my servant be.’ ‘ Now is the judgment of this world: 
now shall the Prince of this world be cast out.’ Now shall Satan, to 
whom the wise men of the world do homage by withholding from 
God the glory of his works, and whom the multitude worshippeth 
under the various forms of polytheism, be expelled from the schools 
of sophistry and the temples of idolatry. ‘ Yet a LITTLE WHILE is 
the light with you: walk, whilst ye have the light, Jest paxrxkwess 
come upon you.’ Ina subsequent conversation with his disciples, our 
Saviour says,—‘ I will come again, and receive you to myself, that, 
where I am, ye may be, also.” ‘Iam THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND 
THE LIFE: NO MAN COMETH TO THE FATHER, BUT BY ME.’ 

** The coincidence of our Saviour’s conversation with what So- 
crates had said for ages before in the language of. prophecy, is doubt- 
less a very striking circumstance. 

“* Little as the conjecture, or rather the prophetic declaration of 
Socrates has been noticed by theological writers, I am willing to con- 
sider it (and am sure the mistake, if such, is an inoffensive one) as 
suggested by something like that sense of human depravity and weak- 
ness, which a Christian must necessarily feel, before he can fly for 
succour to the great Restorer of our failen nature; a sense so strong 
as to render the philosopher almost certain of such a restorer, about 
to * manifest himself in the FLEsH,’ yet even then sPIRITUALLY 
PRESENT to the humble and pious. 

** If the Greeks who were thus anxious to approach our Saviour, 
had been conversant with Plato, they might have recognised the Di- 
vine Person who should come into the world, and teach them how 
* they ought to behave towards God and towards men.* If they 
asked with Alcibiades, ‘ When will that time come; and who is that 
teacher ?’t—They might have cried out, with the philosopher,— 
« It is he who now careth for you, ~ and have remembered the hope 
of the disciple, that ‘ the hour would come, in aditile while’§ Yes! 
they are the words almost of the Saviour himself. ‘ The hour is 
come,’ (said Christ, when the Greeks were announced to him) ‘ that 
the Son of Man should be glorified.’|} And as to his essential pre- 
sence with his disciples, of which Socrates seems to have conceived so 
just an idea: ‘ If any man serve me,’ said he, ‘ let him follow me; 
and wHeEne I aM, there shall my servant also be.’ And as the phi- 
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losopher had said,* ‘ He careth for you,'t so said the blessed Jesus, 
in these consolatory words, ‘ J know mine own—the hireling flyeth, 
and careth not for the sheep. { And ‘ he careth for you,” says St. 
Peter.§ 

«© ¢« Yet a little while,’|] says Alcibiades, ‘ and I hope that light of 
which you speak will come to enlighten me.’ ‘ Yet a little while," 
says our Saviour, ‘ is the light with you. While ye have the light, 
believe in the light, that ye may be the children of light.’ 

“ It is worthy of observation, that both Socrates and Christ, for 
the consolation of their respective disciples, speak not only of the 
Lodily but the essential presence and providence of Him, who was 
* the way, the truth, and the life ;’ and that, owing to the rapid 
transition from the idea of body to that of spirit, they speak with the 
same degree of obscurity : so that the disciples neither of Christ nor 
of Socrates, conceived at once the meaning of the terms. 

“* It may seem like presumption to place Socrates by the side of 
Isaiah. But, if we picture our Saviour coming to Jerusalem, and the 
Jews and the Gentiles hailing his approach, we shall hear the Jews 
exclaim,—‘ This is He, that was spoken of by Esaias the prophet !'** 
And well might the Greeks have cried: ‘This is He, that was 
spoken of by Socrates the philosopher !" "+t 


No apology is necessary for admitting these extracts. They. 
plainly indicate the contemplative mind of the author, and 
evince his anxiety to render the study of the classics subser- 
vient to the admirable purpose of elucidating the necessity, 
and confirming the truth, of divine revelation. The remarks 
which the extracts contain are new to us, and, we believe, ori- 
ginate with Mr. Polwhele. If to any of our readers they 
should appear but of little weight, they are, at least, harmless 
in their nature, and must be pronounced good in their object. 
In this view they deserve consideration. | 

In the fifteenth Sermon on the public Worship of God, every 
argument is adduced that can prove the obligation, and urge 
the performance, of that necessary duty. This Sermon con- 
cludes with some excellent cautions and rules proper to be 
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attended to by those who do not neglect their church. The 
last caution relates the Sermon. 


“« Give ear,” says the writer, * to its instructions. Its admoril- 
tions apply net to others, but to yourselves. Presume not to pass 
judgment on its merit. It is no subject for criticism, but may be the 
instrument of your good, however ineloquent. I would have you, 
however, to be aware, that the sermon is the least momentous part of 
the church service.” 


There never was a time when it was more necessary strongly 
to urge upon the attention of Christians this just and whole- 
some rule than it now ts. Surely, as the author well observes, the 
sermon is the least part of the church service. Yét we do not 
exceed the boundaries of truth, we imagine, when we assert, 
that prayer enters but little into the notions of by far the 
greater part of those who attend their churches. A regard to the 
fashion of sitting under some popular preacher is the motive 
with many, who do not know, or will not consider, that prayer 
is the very life of Christianity, and social worship the great 
bond of Christian union. Hence it is that our churches on 
the ordinary days of the week, when there is not a sermon, are 
now shamefully neglected by many who would deem it sinful 
to be absent from them on a Sunday, and who cannot plead 
business in excuse for their absence. Even in those 
churches where some favourite preacher has a numerous at- 
tendance on his sermons, the indecorum of entering the 
church at all periods of the prayers has ceased to occasion sur- 
prise, and too fully proves the existence of the evil of which 
we are complaining. It has become necessary then to call 
upon the Christian world to cultivate within their souls a dis- 
position to prayer. So admirable are the forms of our church, 
that none can join devoutly in them, and remain ignorant of 
what they are to believe, or what they are to practise; and, 
were more attention paid to our excellent Liturgy, conjoined 
as it is with the reading of the Scriptures, a spirit of humilit 
and of teachableness would be learned, far more suitable to 
proper Christian feelings than usually prevails with those who 
think preaching the most important part of public service, and 
who, usually, from so thinking, imagine themselves the best 
able to judge what is proper preaching or otherwise, and so, in 
fact, become rather the preachers than the hearers, while they 
negiect to cultivate that amiable docility of mind, which, above 
all other virtues, qualifies for admission into the kingdom of 
God. 

Mr. Polwhele has discharged his duty by directing the at- 
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tention of his readers to this subject, and it will be seen, that 
we admire the general tendency of his Sermons.— But there 
were some unguarded expressions and armwise concessions 
which struck us on the perusal of the work. We were willing, 
at first, to think them too unimportant to require specification, 
and we should be sorry unnecessarily to notice any thing that 
might injure his reputation as a writer.of sermons, in which 
character he certainly possesses the ability to accomplish good. 
But that we may net be thought to favour the remarks which 
we consider as mischievous, we will specify one or two which 
arrested our attention. 

When he gives the caution, which we have commended, 
not.to consider the sermon as the most momentous part of the 
church service, he adds,— 


** Yet the vulgar notion, that our discourses are of the first im- 
portance, has been favoured by too many of the clergy, who keep 
their powers in reserve till they ascend their pulpits.” 


We hope, as we believe, that this is not the practice with a 
sufficient number of the clergy to warrant the assertion in 
any general sense; and should it be warranted, in any parti- 
cular case, we put it to Mr. Polwhele, who shews throughout 
the Sermons, that he duly estimates the clerical character, and 
has a proper sense of the authority it ought to possess, whc- 
ther in sermons intended for general perusal, such a conces- 
sion is not likely to do much more harm than good among the 
laity, who had better not be unnecessarily acquainted with his 
suspicions of the fact. 

Again, in Sermon 20, On the Conduct of a Clergyman, 
preached before the Archdeacon of Cornwall, we met with the 
following passage :— 


«« } shall first take notice of a circumstance which certainly does 
not raise a.elergyman in the estimation of his parish,—but which I] 
have tao frequently observed in the country,—I mean his irregularity 
with respect to the times of public worship. It sometimes happens 
that, not having accustomed himself to punctuality in his attendance 
on the church, the officiating minister has such a consciousness of 
his own negligence about him, as checks him in reproving others, 
whose irregularity he cannot but condemn.” 


However proper it might be to advert to this circumstance 
from one or two cases which might come before the preacher, 
it is very questionable whether the pulpit was a proper place 
to notice it from, and it certainly was injudicious to point the 
temark in sermons intended for general circulation. We hope 
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the evil alluded to exists in as limited a mode as may be expected, 
consistently with the frailty which prevails with the clergy, 
in common with all other men, and Mr. Pelwhele, who proves 
himself a writer of judgment, will agree with as in thinking 
that the passage should not have been printed. 

These Sermons are dedicated to the Bishop of Exeter, and 
Mr. Polwhele thus commences his Dedication :— 


** T beg your Lordship’s acceptance of these Sermons, not from 
an opinion of their merit, but from a wish that you should possess 
some testimony of my attachment to my proper calling.” 


This is a curious motive to influence a clergyman to beg a 
bishop’s acceptance of his Sermons. Does a bishop need au 
appeal to the exertions of any clergyman in his profession to 
prove his attachment to his-proper calling? ‘The very circum- 
stance of his having applied to the bishop for orders proves his 
attachment to his sacred employment, and a bishop, or any 
other character, must possess a disposition far remote from 
that charity which hopeth all things, to suspect otherwise, or to 
need any appeal to works connected with the calling. Besides, 
does not the appeal seem to convey something of an ungenerous 
nature with regard to the great body of the clergy? Or is it, 
inade as it is without any urgent necessity, quite consistent 
with that humility which should adorn every Christian, but [ par- 
ticularly every Minister of the Gospel? This is not captious 
remark, nor uncandid eriticism.—We admire the piety, the 
ability, of Mr. Palwhele: we have seen much to please us, 
and, we think, to benefit the world, in his Sermons ; and if 
the hints we have given be duly attended to, we shall hope 
that this new volume may be followed by many other volumes 
from the same pen. 








—-_ _ 





Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, containing a series of 
elegant Views of the most interesting objects of curiosity in 
Great Britain, accompanied with letter-press descriptions. 
Vols. 9, 10, and last. Small 8vo. 50 plates in each. Sherwood 


and iy 1811. 


Tne concluding volumes of this elegant little work, are fully 
equal in merit to the preceding, which we have duly noticed, 
as they appeared. In vol. $ we find the following account 


of a 


“© Daccer, supposed to be the model of those which ministered to 
the massacre uf the Britons at Stonehenge, found in Wales. This 
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curious little weapon (now preserved in the Museum of Mr. Sym- 
mons, Paddington House,) was found in the vicinity of Cillgeran, in 
Pembrokeshire, and appears to be the very same which was sbewn 
to the Rev. Theophilus Evans, author of a much esteemed work in 
the British language, entitled ‘“‘ A view of the Primitive Ages,” 
first published in 1739, wherein he exactly describes it, agreeing in 
almost every particular with what ie here represented, for he says, 
“« the blade was 7 inches long, and more than half an inch wide, 
double edged, 5 inches of the 7. The handle was of ivory, of mi- 
nutely skilful workmanship, having on it the figure of a naked 
woman, with a round ball in her left hand, and her right resting on 
her hip ; on whicb side stood the figure of a boy with the sun-beams 
(a glory) round his head: the sheath was also of ivory, and very cu- 
riously ornamented.” This is a translation of Mr. Evans's description, 
and is very accurate, as far as his conception of the figures went, but 
he entirely mistook that of the boy, which is clearly a Cupid, by the 
side of his mother, having every attribute with which ancient mythology 
usually invests the son of Venus, the wings, the bow, and quiver, 
The supposed massacre at Stonehenge, Mr. Evans, in the running- 
title of his book, calls ‘* the treachery of long knives ;” and the story 
of this horrid slaughter, is to be found in the most authentic and most 
ancient Welsh MSS. and even in the writings of those contemporary 
with Jeffrey of Monmouth, who rejected his fables. The scene of 
this treacherous plot is laid on Salisbury plain, which, from its extent 
and central situation, was well calculated for great national conven- 
tions, at which it was not lawful for even the prince to appear armed; 
a favourable circumstance which the wily Saxon availed himself of, 
the better to accomplish his murderous design without suspicion.” 


Here we have the most legitimate province of sceptism 
respecting the use of this very curious,and, we might say, beau- 
tifulinstrument. The writer of theabove remarks, J. Fenton, Esq. 
F. A. S. and author of an “ Historical Tour through Pem- 
brokeshire,” is very well acquainted with every thing relative 
to Welsh or ancient British antiquities ; with the story of the 
supposed massacre of the Britons he, in common with many 
other antiquaries, has long been familiar, and it was na- 
tural that the instruments of perpetrating such an atrocity, 
should be subjects of curiosity and inquiry. It is also natural 
to suppose, that such instruments were of a peculiar construc- 
tion, (although that is by no means a necessary consequence,) 
and hence the conjecture fell on the curious dagger, here dee 
scribed as being the model of those instruments. Considering, 
however, the low state of the arts among the Saxons in Britain, 
at the period when the massacre is supposed to have been per- 
petrated, we must doubt whether such a well-executed instru— 
ment could have served them for a model. The whole of the 
sculpture, indeed, as well as the mythological figures, tends to 
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prove that this dagger is not of Saxon manufacture. It is, 
nevertheless, a very proper and interesting subject for this 
“ Cabinet,” and may, perhaps, suggest something useful to the 
manufacturers of daggers for our naval officers. 

In the 10th vol. are some curious subjects in Kent and Lin- 
colnshire, which are well delineated. As a familiar example, 
we shall extract the description of what is vulgarly called St, 
John’s Gate, St. John’s Square, London. 


“« Prrory Gare, CLerkenwett, Middleser. This magnificent 
gate isthe only existing member of the Priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, the buildings of which were of considerable extent, and 
occupied the ground now called St. John’s square, and parts adja- 
cent. The capacious form of this ancient structure, and its retired 
situation, have doubtless contributed to. its preservation, The upper 
part of the arch of St. John’s Gate formerly contained a large 
apartment to which the groining within the gateway formed an 
elegant roof: this, however, was found inconveniént, as it 
obstructed the passage of carriages with high loading; it was ac- 
cordingly taken down many years since. Two foot passages through 
the gate similar to those of Temple Bar, wéte enclosed about the 
same time. 

** This priory was founded by Jordan Briset and Maurie his wife, 
in the year 1100, and consecrated by Heraclius, patriarch of Jeru- 
salem ; it was of the warlike order of the knights hospitalers, which took 
its rise from a pious man named Gerardus, who, with others of a 
similar cast, associated together for the protection of pilgrims visiting 
the holy land. Godfrey of Bologne first instituted the order, and in 
reward of the valour of Gerardus, at the battle of Ascalon, endowed 
the knights with great estates. They at first styled themselves - ser- 
vants to the poor servants of the hospital at Jerusalem ;’ but their 
vast possessions infected them with excessive pride, and in 1381, their 
luxury gave such offence, that their house was burned to the ground : 
it was afterwards rebuilt, with additional splendour. So immoderately, 
was this order endowed, that it possessed, in different parts of Chris- 
tendom, no less than 1900 manors, and previously to the separation 
of England from the church of Rome, included in its fraternity eight 
distinct nations. 

‘«* The last prior was Sir William Weston, who upon the suppres- 
sion, had a pension assigned him of 1000/. per annum, but he 
died of a broken heart, in the year 1540, on the very day that the 
priory was suppressed. The house and church remained entire 
during the reign of Henry the VIIIth, who kept here his tents, and 
toils for the chace. Afterwards the church, which was remarkable for 
the beauty of its tower, was blown up with gan-powder, by order of 
the protector, Somerset, and the stones used for building his palace in 
the Strand.” 


As atail-piece to this volume, we find a curious piece of 
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ancient sculpture over the door of Shalfleet church, Isle of 
Wight. The figures within the arch are “ said, by. some 
writers, to represent a bishop with his arms extended, and his 
nands resting on animals resembling griffins. This vestige of 
ancient art is fast crumbling into that state which will defy 
the powers of imagination to ascertain, what it was intended to 
represent.” One of the figures here delineated has many 
of the characters of a lion, the other that of no real or ima- 
ginary animal whatever. It is to be regretted that some person 
had not taken drawings of this sculpture before it was so far 
destroyed by the overwhelming hand of time, that its real sig- 
nification cannot now be ascertained. The head and shoul- 
ders of the lion are still well formed and distinct, and the 
difficulty of decyphering the whole is at least a negative proof 
of its singularity and curiosity. To this volume is added 
a ‘general and alphabetical county Index to the plates of 
of the Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet,” which amount 
to 500. It is unnecessary to observe that so many interesting 
“views, so portable and so cheap, cannot be found in any other 
country, nor in any other work hitherto published. In look- 
ing over the index of the counties, we perceive those which 
abound in architectural and other antiquities, such as Cornwall, 
Devon, Derby, Essex, Hants, Hertford, Kent, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Oxon, Salop, Sussex, Wilts, and York. As a 
‘supplement to the “ Cabinet,” the first number of a work has 
appeared under the title of “ Ancient Relics, or delineations 
of monastic, castellated, and domestic architecture ; represen- 
tations of the costume of former times, and other interesting 
subjects, with historical and descriptive sketches.” The 
letter-press pages of this new .work are the same size as 
those of the Cabinet, but the plates are engraved on a scales 
very considerably larger, and are much more satisfactory. No 
subject that has appeared in the former will be repeated in the 
latter publication, “ and the various dresses, that are intended to 
be introduced, will be equally illustrative of both. This feature 
of the work, we are told, will be taken from the most authentic 
originals, such as funereal monuments, ancient paintings, bass- 
relievos, and other undoubted records, forming a novel and 
highly interesting accompaniment to the different monasteries, 
castles, &c. of parallel times.” No. I. contains views of the 
Cathedral and Abbey-gate, Bristol, which evince the advan- 
tage of a larger scale of engraving than in the “* Cabinet,” 
and leave a correct satisfactory impression of the greatand splen- 
did originals. The interior views in Clee church, Lincolnshire, 
are also superior : and these “ Relics” promise to be even 
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Letters of Anna Seward: written between the years 1784 and 
1807. In sia volumes. Small 8vo. about 400 pages in each 
volume. 31. 3s. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; Longman 
and Co. London. 1811. 


Tuese Letters, it seems, were bequeathed by the author to 
Mr. A. Constable, the bookseller, at Edinburgh, for the pur- 
pose of publication, periodically ; that is, at the rate of two 
volumes a year. ‘They were accompanied by several others, 
the whole, as it appears from a letter written by Miss Seward, 
(and a fac-simile of which, it being deemed an object of great 
importance, no doubt, by the publisher, is prefixed to the first 
volume) filling twelve quarto volumes. The bookseller, how- 
ever, knew his trade better than the author; and, therefore, 
with a wariness characteristic of his country, has suppressed a 
number of the letters, and published the remainder at once, It 
is true, that, by this conduct, he has disobeyed the positive in- 
junctions of the testatrix, but, no matter, he has-secured the 
main point, by making his own interest rise paramount to all 
other considerations. Fora lady, who had laboured to immor- 
talize his name, by informing posterity, in a letter, to be perused 
only after her death, that “‘ while she lives she must wish Mr. 
Constable all manner of good, and that he may enjoy,it to a 
late period of human life,” the said Mr. Constable, we say, 
could not do less for a lady so kind, so considerate, and so 
bountiful, than supply a critical preface for her letters, in 
which their varied merits should be duly set forth, and their 
writer exhibited as a model of taste, of wisdom, and of genius. 
And, to say the truth, considering that a shop is not avery con- 
venient place for study, and that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between a seller of books, and a writer ef books, he has 
performed his task in a very pretty manner; and we have little 
doubt but that the masters and misses who support our circu- 
lating libraries, will give him credit for his accuracy, and pro- 
nounce Mr. Archy Constable to be a very clever sort of a man. 
He assures us, and we give hiin the fullest credit for the cor- 
rectness of his statement, that his deceased friend was “ unin- 
fluenced by common notions.” The information, indeed, was 
unnecessary ; for no one can read the collection of letters con- 
tained in the volumes before us, without acquiring the intimate 
conviction, that she was more often influenced by uncommon 
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notions, than by those which are generally received among men. 
She was evidently an original genius; she disdained tnitation ; 
she struck out new paths for herself; stripped, at the instiga- 
tion of vanity or capricc, established worth of its hard-earned 
reputation; and sometimes assigned to stupidity the meed of 
genius ;---all this bespoke notions of no common stamp. 

Nor did it betray the mark of a common mind to differ, on 
one of the prominent doctrines of the Christian church, from 
the whole body of orthodox divines, from the primitive ages to 
the present times. It required, indeed, no common share of 
courage to pronounce the doctrine of original sin to be unscrip- 
tural and absurd. No common judginent was that which, at one 
time, could represent Mr. Pitt as a Solomon, a “ second Da- 
niel;”’ and, at another, could hold him up as an ideot and a 
driveller ; ; that could here panegyrise him as the model of poli- 
tical wisdom, and the saviour of his country; and, there, stig- 
matize him as a fool, and execrate him as the author of every 
public calamity. But consistency is the mark of a coMMON 
mind, and therefore, we suppose, the ardent soul of Miss S. 
despised the coward virtue. Hence, in writing to Mr. Mundy, 
(in October, 1787)\ she contended, in opposition to Johnson, 
whom she cordially hated, and wickedly defamed, for the ex- 
treme difficulty of writing poetry, “ and when,” she added, 
“it is remembered that the great critic, Cicero, tried in vain to 
write good poetry, we find the asserted ease of the art presump- 
tuous and ridiculous, because evidently false.” In the follow- 
ing month, however, in a letter to Dr. Gregory, she combated 
the notion of Michaelis that oratory and poetry demand talents 
so different, that he who is great in one of those arts must have 
been naturally incapable of excelling in the other. “ Now,” 
she says, ‘** the most essential excellence of each is incontrover- 
tibly the same—an empire over the passions. All the figures 
of rhetoric are, in nearly equal degree, useful and ornamental 
to both. Hence it seems impossible, that he, who is great in one 
line, should not have been equally so in the other, if a SC1ENCE so 
kindred had happened to have been the favourite pursuit.” Utrum 
horum, mavis accipe. 

Surely the lady’s memory must have been extremely defec- 
tive; or she could not, in the short space of a single month, 
have forgotten her recently-quoted example of Cicero, who, 
‘ though never before distinguished, as far as we recollect, as a 
great critic, was unquestionably a great philosopher, and, 
which is much more to the present purpose, avery great orator ; 
she could not, we say, without the existence of some radical 
defect in her memory, have so soon considered it impossible for 
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a great orator not to be a great poet, when she had so lately 
cited this example of Cicero to prove the reverse of this posi- 
tion! Cicero, it is well known, though a most eloquent orator, 
and though extremely solicitous to become a great poet, was a 
miserable versifier, the impotence of whose attempts to write 
poetry was acutely ridiculed by Juvenal, in the following line : 


“ O fortunatam, natam, me Consule, Romam.” 


But this, alas! is not a solitary proof of some defect in the 
memory of Miss Seward, for certainly we would rather charge a 
lady with a defective memory, than with “a lying tongue.” 
And to one of these charges she must inevitably plead guilty. 
We proceed to explain. 


** The public critics’—observes Miss S. in a letter te Captain 
Seward, ‘* are so venal, or so partial ; so perpetually suffer their pub- 
lications to be the channel through which private malice may trans- 
mit its venom ; so often render their venality notorious by extolling 
the most worthless compositions, that I feel it imposéible to be flat- 
tered by their praise, should they extend it to my writings ; which is 
very improbable, as I know I am not in their favour. Since, there- 
fore, I could not be gratified by their applause, yet might be hecticked 
by their abuse, J never look into any review ; and advise every author, 
who cannot stoop to bribe these gentry, to follow my example in that 
respect.” 


We beg our readers to observe that this abuse of reviews 
was written several years before thts review was establislied ; 
and that, therefore, neither resentment nor spleen can have any 
influence on the comments which we may feel it our duty to 
make on her splenetic effusions. But we quoted this passage 
only to exhibit another proof of the Lady’ s inconsistency ; for 
with all her aversion from “ publie critics” she was in close 
correspondence with the Gentleman’s Magazine ; criticised 
with severity, some articles in Maty’s Review ; professed her 
ardent admiration of the Analytical Review ; abuses the Euro- 
pean Magazine and English Review, for its censures of her own 
poems ; frequently alluded to the Critical Review, and, ata 
subsequent period, directed the attenticn of a correspondent to 
the pages of the Anti-jacobin Review ! 

Miss Seward, we are sorry to observe, had worse qualities 
as a writer than inconsistency ; for never had author a 
stranger propensity to bitterness, and even maliguity of sar 
casm, or niore frequently indulged in it; and never had any 
one a more insatiate thirst of praise. Dr. Johnson, the great- 
est moral writer which modern times have produced, is abused 
by her with a degree of violence which savours much more 
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of prejudice and passion, than of reason and judgment. 
This abuse may probably be grateful to the ears of her Scottish 
friends ; but, happily for the credit of the age, it is not neces- 
sary for us to defend the character of Johnson against the 
impotent attack of Miss Seward ;---telum imbelle sine ictu ;--- 
but it is proper and just to express our reprobation of the 
Lady’s obvious malice, and flagrant injustice. Though John- 
son’s censure of some of her favourite bards, with, no doubt, 
some little galling inattention to her own poetical preten- 
sions, formed the prominent objects of her abuse; she took 
frequent occasion to revile him for what she termed his 
bigotry in religion. And she builds a very triumphant argu- 
ment on the perseverance of Johnson in refusing to associate 
with a young woman who had forsaken the religion of her 
fathers, and, in express disobedience to the positive injunc- 
tions of her parents, embraced the tenets of quakerism. Mrs. 
Knowles, the teacher, who had been the means of this conver- 
sion, whether designedly or not does not appear, undertook 
to plead the convert’s cause with Johnson; and a conversation 
on the subject took place between them, in the shop of 
Dilly. the Bookseller, at which Miss Seward, Mr. Boswell, 
and some others were present. The Lady was meek and pa- 
tient; the Doctor was angry and sarcastic. Mrs. Knowles’s 
silly observations, however, might have exhausted the patience 
of a much less trritable controversialist than the Doctor. 
When she told Johnson, that her young friend loved, admired, 
and honoured him; he, very aptly answered, 


“* Why, then, Madam, did she not consult the man whom she 
pretends to have loved, admired, and honored, upon her new-fangled 
scruples? If she had looked up to that man with any degree of the 
respect she professes, she would have supposed his ability to judge 
of fit and right, at least, equal to that of a raw_wench first out of 
her primmer. 


Mrs. Knowles, who, in Miss Seward’s apprehension, had 
much the best of the argument, most saprently replies, 


** Ah Doctor! remember it was not from amongst the witty and 
the learned, that Christ selected his disciples, and constituted the 
teachers of his precepts. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great and good, 
but she also thinks the gospel demands and enjoins a simpler form of 


‘worship than that of the Established Church; and that it is not in 


wit and eloquence to supersede the force of what appears to her a 
plain and regular system, whick cancels all typical ceremonies,” 

(among which, are included the Sacraments instituted by our Lord 
himself, and by him commanded to be observed by all his disciples 
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and followers) “‘ as fruitless, and even idolatrous, and asks only obe- 
dience to its injunctions, and the ingenuous homage of a devout 
heart.” 


We have seldom seen more ignorance and more nonsense 
crowded into so short a space. It was well calculated to irri- 
tate Johnson, who, of course, could not stoop to argue with 
such an opponent. He accordingly answered, peevishly— 


‘‘ The homage of a fool's head, Madam, you should say, if you 
will pester me about the ridiculous wench.” 


She then, with as much relevancy to the subject as anything 
which she had said before, asked Johnson whether he believed 
that the gates of Heaven would be shut against the apostate— 
** Pho, pho, Madam, who says it will?” was the natural reply, 
upon which Mrs, Knowles expressed a pious hope, that Dr. 
Johnson and the “ humble girl” would meet in a blessed 
eternity. Johnson, tired of the subject, closed the conver- 
sation, most sarcastically, thus— 


‘* Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any where ; they are 
detestable company, and while it is in my power to avoid conversing 
with them, I certainly shall exert that power, and so you may tell 
the odious wench, whom you have persuaded to think herself a saint, 
and of whom you will, I suppose, make a preacher; but I shall take 
care she does not preach to me.” 


And in reference to this dialogue, Miss Seward had the 
assurance, the folly, and the hypocrisy, (we know not which 
to call it) te say to Mrs. Knowles in a letter, “ you, with 
patient and placid smiles, calmly and concisely confuted the 
roarings of bigot rage.” ‘The truth is, that Johnson was 
greatly and justly offended at the presumptuous obstinacy of 
this girlish apostate, who flew in the face of her father, and 
abandoned the faith in which she had been educated; for one 
which had little of Christianity in it but the name. For it is 
preposterous to assert, as Mrs. Knowles asserted, that “ the 
name and the faith of Christians are not denied” to quakers ; 
since how can that be, the faith of Christians which excludcs 
the leading doctrines of Christianity? Hurt, as well as fretted, 
by the apostacy and pertinacity of the young woman, for whom 
he had a sincere regard, and further irritated by the silly 
remarks of her officious defender, he expressed himself, pos- 
sibly, with more warmth, or rather in a more sarcastic manner, 
than thé occasion might strictly warrant, though there was 
nothing.in his observations to justify the character of “‘ruffian- 
asperity,” which Miss Seward has charitably assigned to them, 
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Besides, with that lady’s feelings towards Johnson, we might 
be warranted in suspecting that her representation of the 
scene was not perfectly correct. Her notions of confutation 
were singular enough, for certainly it could, have nothing to 
do with either reason or argument, if it were applicable to 
Mrs. Knowles’s answers to Johnson’s remarks, as they are here 
given. The charge of ‘“ rufhan-asperity’’ might be fairly 
retorted on the author herself, for she rivals Johnson in sar- 
casm, and greatly exceeds him in malignity. We will not 
sully our pages by tracing on them the numerous proofs of 
that malignity which these volumes exhibit, they cannot pos- 
sibly escape the reader’s attention ; and one proof will obtain 
easy credit for the rest. ‘ He,” ’ (Johnson) she says in a 
letter to her platonic friend, Mr. Saville, ‘* was a gloomy philo- 
sopher, who carried his hell within him, and judged others by 
the dark criterion of his own discontent.” Was this the cri- 
terion by which she judged Dr. Johnson? Before Miss Seward 
libelled the venerable character of our great lexicographer, 
and before she wantonly attempted to wound the reputation 
of aman whose mental attainments were without a parallel 
in the history of literature, and whose works reflect the highest 
honour on that country which produced their author, she might 
at least have stopped to inquire into all those circumstances 
concerning the private life of Dr. Johnson, which have been 
narrated to the world, by men who shared his confidence, and 
who were admitted tu his privacy; and, if she had conde- 
scended to have done so, if, in short, she had only acted that 
part which common decency required, which common candour 
pointed out, and which common honesty dictated to be neces- 
sary; she would, if, indeed, her prejudices had not stifled 
. the conviction of her conscience, wiquestionably have imbibed 
_ very different sentiments on the score of Johnson’s merits, 
both as a mau and asa Christian, than she appears to have 
done, at least, if we may judge from her expressions in the 
letters before us. We believe that the world are disposed to 
feel no kind of interest concerning any opinions which Miss 
Seward may have chosen to entertain, or to record about the 
great persunage in question: a grateful posterity will pay 
that homage to his deserts which will cause his name to live 
in the recollection of mankind, as long as the cause of learn- 
ing and piety shall not cease to be held in esteem and venera- 
tion, and as long as the use of letters and the art of printing 
shall remain to instruct, to enlighten, and to civilize the inha- 
bitants of the globe. Johnson appears to be one of those 
extraordinary lights which Providence sometimes sends inte 
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the world, to direct men’s minds into “ the way they should 
go,’ and if Miss Seward had studied the lessons of this great 
master, she would have been a much wiser, a much happier, 
and a much better woman than the testimony of living wit- 
nesses, and her own writings, prove her to have been. We 
shall not deny to Miss Seward the possession of considerable 
talents, but these talents were, unfortunately, alloyed with so 
much petulance, dogmatism, pride, vain-glory, and self-suffi- 
ciency, as to be productive of effects the most pernicious to 
herself, aud the most dangerous to others. Her mind was of 
a stamp, any thing but amiable; to be courted and admired, 
appeared in her eyes, to be the greatest happiness which 
human existence has it in its power to acquire; she was, 
indeed, fond of admiration, to excess, and in furtherance of 
this darling, this ruling passion of her soul, there was no 
form to which she would not fashion herself, no phraseology 
which she would not make use of. To all those qualities 
which tend to dignify and exalt the female character, Miss 
Seward appears ta have been a stranger. A vein of satire, 
an affectation of superior abilities, and a certain pedantry of 
genius, pervade most of her letters, in the collection before 
us; she hesitated not to revile Johnson for what she termed 
the malignity and the spleen of his disposition, as if her own 
were remarkable for sweetness and liberality. Oh, that she 
had pulled the mote out of her own eye, before she attributed 
to others those evil propensities with which her own character 
so much abounded. It is easy to assume the language of 
saints, but we challenge the fondest admirer of Miss Seward, 

to produce an instance of greater spleen and malignity, than 
her very remarks upon Johnson betray. ‘To write tae history of 
many, or indeed of any, of Miss Seward’s prejudices, would be 
an employment noless irksome than disgusting, but her antipathy 
to, or, to adopt a milder form of expression, her dislike of, 

Johnson, arose from the strongest feelings of wounded pride. 

Johnson, obeying the dictates of his powerful and mighty 
genius, would not degrade himself, nor compromise the gran-° 
deur and the dignity of his character, by ministering to the 
folly, the presumption, and the ignorance of a flippant female, 
like Miss Anna Seward. No, he knew that the basis of Miss 
Seward’s fame was too narrow to admit of such a vast super- 
structure as the voice of flattery on the one hand, and her own 
self-love.on the other, had raised to her praise; he knew the 
orbit which her talents were destined to move in, and because 
Johnson assigned to that orbit a much more circumscribed 
space than the impulse of her vanity ackyowledged to be just, 
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she despised him, and what his more, she took no pains to 
conceal the animosity which she bore to him. There is no 
animal, says Cicero, somewhere in his writings, more revengeful 
than a woman, and his observation, if it be not philosophically 
just, is, at least, so applicable to Miss Seward’s hatred to 
the great improver of the English language, that we cannot 
forbear to apply the moral of it to the subject now under our 
review. 

It would be an arduous task to exhibit to our readers a cor- 
rect outline of Miss Seward’s sentiments upon the numerous 
subjects which these volumes contain; they comprise so 
much matter for animadversion, and are calculated to exhibit 
such a mass of affectation, inconsistency, false sentimentality, 
and disgusting indelicacy, as it has rarely fallen to our lot 
to peruse. ‘That she had some virtues of the heart, is unques- 
tionable ; indeed, her filial affection and attentions were withal 
so amiable and praise-worthy, as to atone for many faults of 
which she was guilty, and for much blame which must ever 
attach to her. She appeared upon the stage of public life, 
or rather of public observation, so early, and her first com- 
positions gave an earnest of such future promise, that she was 
received with an enthusiasm of applause; she was hailed as 
the harbinger of some great performance, of which she herself 
was to be the author. The progress of her studies was watched 
with the fondest care, and she became an object of the most 
tender and endearing solicitude. When any great genius 
blazes forth upon the world, the voice of fame proclaims its 
coming with no common celerity, but the season of anxious 
expectation was soon over. Miss Seward soon reached the 
acmé of her ephemeral glory, and, having obtained a transient 
name amongst men, she then descended to that standard of 
mediocrity, and took her station in that modest and lowly niche 
in the temple of fame, which nature assigned her to occupy. 
She, following the devices and desires of her own superficial 
understanding, may abuse the character of Johnson, and 
endeavour to depreciate his writings, but both. the one and 
the other will be respected and applauded, when her own shall 
have passaed away; forgotten and unknown. 

These letters contain many fragments of criticism, which, 
in general, display considerable ingenuity, though they are 
not remarkable for their justness or solidity. Miss Seward 
might be very competent to write some trite and spirited 
observations upon ordinary subjects. of literary value and 
curiosity, but her understanding was too uncultivated, and her 
education too confined, to admit of her displaying any thing 
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like philosophical criticism. As every tree produced its own 
proper fruit, so did the critical production of Miss Seward’s 
pen correspond with the original from whence they sprang 3 
they were sagacious, but they were not ‘profound; they may 
amuse, but they can rarely serve for the purpose of instruction 
or example. 

There appears to be a laxity in Miss Seward’s principles, 
both moral, religious, and political, which we confess ourselves 
unable to account for. She was born and educated as it were, 
in the very bosom of the Established Church; her father was 
a clergyman, and her mother was the daughter of a clergyman, 
and yet she most strangely departed from the way she should 
go. We happen to know, indeed, that her parents were much 
disturbed at the early scepticism of their daughter; and that 
they requested a very reverend and worthy divine, who was then 
on a visit to them from the sister kingdom, to converse with 
her, on the subject of her religious principles. The conver- 
sation accordingly took place, but the young sceptic was, even 
then, (and the event, to which we allude occurred forty years ago) 
too much attached to her own pre-conceived opintons, and 
much too wise in her own conceit, to have her doubts shaken 
by the arguments of the Dean. She persisted in her seep- 
ticism ; and, as we should have concluded from the perusal 
of these letters, cherished it to the last moment of her life. 
What, however, was the precise object of her doubts, and 
to what extent they were carried, we have not the means of 
ascertaining. We know that towards the close of her exist- 
ence, she framed some prayevs, which contain an express 
acknowledgment of the divinity of our Saviour, of his office 
as the Redeemer of mankind, and of his mediatorial power. 
We should hope, therefore, that, as she grew older, she became 
wiser; though, as she put her collection of letters in order for 
publication, only two years previous to her decease, we are 
compelled to believe that the scepticism displayed in these 
volumes was carried with her to the grave. As her editor 
has applauded that independence of sentiment which formed 
so prominent a feature in Miss Seward’s character, as he 
admired her manner of expressing her thoughts, and her 
** elevated views,” and as he held up, for imitation and example, 
her habits of mind, which we are told, with the utmost coms 
placency, was “ uninfluenced by common notions, when they 
were not brought home to its own perceptions of tguth,” we 
can feel no kind of surprise at his utter»silenc® on those 
points which most materially interest the charaeter of her 
whose letters he has published. 
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She tells us that “ politics never engrossed much of her 
attention,” and yet, strange to say, these letters abound with 
reflections of a political nature, which, we can hardly bring 
cur minds to believe she ever would have advanced without 
having devoted no inconsiderable portion of her time and 
thoughts to the circumstances which gave rise to them. Far 
be it from us to attribute a dereliction of principle, and 
want of moral honesty, to him whose political notions have 
undergone a change, at some periods of his life ;—in the con- 
duct of nations, and in the great transactions of the world, 
circumstances may, and not unfrequently will, arise, which 
will not only justify a departure from those rules of public 
conte: which we may have been accustomed to observe, 
but which will absolutely render a deviation from them impe- 
ratively necessary. The materials on which the genius of the 
statesman has to operate, differ widely from those which enter into 
the composition of any m: achineof haman: contrivance and design ; 
schemes of political wisdom, and theories of political perfe ction, 
may be devised in the cell of the cloistered philosopher, which, 
to a mere system-monger, may appea: - perf actly agreeable to 
the actual state of human affairs, and evince a de: gree of legis- 
lative sagacity, which, at first sight, ‘shall seem to pro mise 
the most beneficial results, and be entitled to that confidence 
in their practical utility which demonstration itself would 
enforce; but those accustomed to the ways of men, to the 
business. of state, to the great conflicts which arise from an 
oO} ppositto in of fe elf NS, of passions, and of interests, in shor 
to the great commerce of the world, know that m: inkind are to 
be governed by other ageuts than the maxims of abstract philo- 


sophy, or tbe ceneral principles of speculative science. If 
man in the aggregate, or individuals considered in their 
collective capacity as members of civil society, were so 


virtuous, and so subordinate, as to consent to submit thei: 
actions to the guidance of the rules of right reason, thes, 
indeed, the art, or rather the science, of polities might be 
resolved into first principles, and, instead of the turmoils which 
now interrupt the repose of us all, and instead also of the 
greater portion of mankind being necessarily compelled, as 
they now are, to toil, in order that they may vet a subsistence, 
the very business of society itself w ould be at a stand-still. So 
long, therefore, as human nature shall go on to be constituted 
as it now is, so long as the social sy stein shall continue to be 
what it now is, and what it is known to have been in all ages 
of the world, so long must it continue to be regulated by those 


means which have heen hitherto resorted to for all the purposes 
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of good government, so long, also, will individuals be under the 
necessity of acting according to the circumstances of the case, 
und to the existing order of things. ‘These remarks may, to 
some of our readers, appear digressiv e, and to others jesuitical, 
but we introduce them the rather to prove that men’s minds, as 
well as their actions may, on subje cts of political contention, 
undergo a change, without any imputation of dishonesty. There 
ure limits, however, beyond which liberality ‘tself ‘will not 
allow even politicians to advance, and we must ‘confess, that a 
radical change appears to have been wrought in Miss Seward’s 
mind in a manner so sudden and abrupt as to render her justly 
obnoxious to the guilt of apostacy; this change concerned not 
points of minor importance, but matters of general and per- 
manent interest; it amounted to an almost entire abandon- 
ment of principles which she had once professed to hold in 
veneration, which, at that time, were cherished by mst of 
the wise and better part of the community, and which the 
more they are maintained and acted upon, the more they will 
conduce to the glory of the monarchy, the stability of our 
coe lishments in church and state, and, together with these, 

he happiness and the prosperity of the people. In these sad 
Find of bloodshed and devastation it has been no uncommon 
thing to witness men, whose duty it was, more especially, to 
set an exainple of public ane private vires veering about 
whithersoever they listed, and boxing, with the most shameless 
profligacy, every point of the political compass: a terrible 
revolution has, ina weet space of time, Swept away all those 
barriers which the exertions of many generations had formed 
fur the maintenance of eoet ational security, and whilst it has 
opetannd so as to effect a total change in the relations of ail 
the European states, it has also given birth to a system of 
public policy yin the enemies of this country which threatens 
ruin to the land, and mourning, and sia very, to the people. A 
vast engine has long been at work to anhinge men’s minds for 
acting upon those sober, chaste, and pious principles, which 
once constituted the pride, the glor, and er happiness of 
human nature; and as many individuals amohgst us became 
advocates of the new school which was aieglitioal ina neigh- 
bouring state, a school whose disciples were no less the ene- 
mies of God than of man, and as Miss Seward formed an 
intimacy with many of these sel/-same advocates of this self- 
same school, it cannot be surprising, to any refle cting person, 
that a mind so unsetded as her’s was upon many subjects of 
the last i Importance to mankind, should soon become ti ccsdhed 
with the phiiosophism of the times, and estranged from those 
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matters the support of which would have rendered her both 
happy in herself, and uscful to others. 

Miss S. “admires the, French for taking the privilege of 
making war with other nations out of the hands of kings and 
ministers. 1 wish it was so here—but surely they have 
violated ju®ice most tyrannically by their invasion of property, 
and the confiscation of hereditary estates.” It cannot be 
necessary to bestow much, if'any, time, upon many of those 
¢rude opinions on political subjects which pervade, as well as 
pollute, so many of the pages of Miss Seward’s letters ; but 
we cannot allow such a passage as we have just quoted to pass 
altogether unnoticed by us. That any form of government 
should meet with her admiration which deprived kings of the 
right, and, with this, the power of declaring war, and conse- 
quently of making peace, would have been to us matter of 
astonishment, did we not know the fountain whence she 
derived those political tenets which accord so much with the 
leading sentiments of those who so assiduously assisted the 
progress of revolutionary France by labouring to inculcate the 
‘anarchical maxims of her monstrous and iniquitous govern- 
ment. Miss S. at the time this passage was written was 
warmly engaged in supporting that fatal system of liberty 
which the French were endeavouring to introduce into all the 
states of Europe, and her antipathy to kings was at this period 
deep rooted ; and as she was unwilling to recognize any form of 
government to be founded in nature and justice which was not 
administered by the sovereign people, it would be strange and 
inconsistent if she did not libel that form of government in 
her own country which was so directly at variance with that 
which she panegyrized. It would be well if those who profess 
to venerate the cause of liberty were to provide it with safe- 
guards, and, we believe, it will be found that this great end 
can in no manner be so well accomplished as it has been by 
the genius and the principles of the English constitution. 

After having said thes much of the general’ merits of Miss 
Seward’s character, it is fit that we should present our readers 
with some extracts from the letters which Mr. Constable has 
given to the public, agreeable to the bequest of their author, 
and amongst the whole collection, that letter which was 
addressed to the Rev, Henry White, of Lichfield, on the 7th 
Sept. 1795, appears to us to be one of the most interesting. 


‘« T resume my pen," says Miss Seward, “‘ to speck .to you of that 
enchanting groupe, in conduct and situation, of which you haves 
heard so much, though, as yet, without distinct descripion. Xou 
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will guess that I mean the celebrated ladies of Langollen Vale, their 
mansion, aud their bowers. ‘ 

‘« By their own invitation, I drank tea with them thrice during the 
nine days of my visit to Dinbren; and, by their kind introduction, 
_ partook of a rural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs. Ormsby, amid 
the rains of Valle-crucis, an ancient abbey, distant a mile and a halt 
from their villa, Our party was large enough to fill three chaises and 
two phaetons. 

“We find the scenery of Valle-crucis grand, silent, impressive, 
awful. The deep repose, resulting from the high umbrageous moun- 
tains which rise immediately around these ruins, solemnly harmo- 
nizes with their ivied arches and broken columns. Our drive to it 
from the lovely villa leads through one of the most picturesque parts 
of the peerless vale, and along the banks of the classic river. 

‘* After dinner, our whole party returned to drink tea and coffee in 
that retreat which breathes all the witchery of genius, taste, and 
sentiment. You remember Mr. Hayley’s poetic compliment to the 
sweet miniature painter, Miers : 


«« ¢ His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninjured grace.’ 


‘© So may it be said of the talents and exertion which converted 
4 cottage, in two acres and a half of turnpike ground to a fairy-palace 
amid the bowers of Calypso. 

** It consists of four small apartments, the exquisite cleanliness of 
the kitchen, its utensils, and its auxiliary offices, vieing with the 
finished elegance of the gay, the lightsome little dining-room, as 
that contrasts the gloomy, yet superior grace of the library, 1.0 
which it opens. 

** This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the door and large 
sash windows of that form, and the latter of painted glass, ‘ shedding 
the dim religious light.’ Candles are seldom admitted into this 
apartmen’. ‘The ingenious friends have invented a kind of prismat c 
lantern which occupies the whole elliptic arch of the Gounie door. 
This lantern is of cut glass, variously coloured, enclosing two lamps 
with their reflectors. The light it imparts resembles that of a volcanc, 
sanguine and solemn. It is assisted by two glow-worm lamps, that, 
in little marble reservoirs, staud on the opposite chimney-piece, and - 
these supply the place of the here always chastized day-light, when 
the dusk of evening sables, or when night wholly involves the thrice- 
lovely solitude. 

“* A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the windows, and when the 
weather permits them to be opened, it breathes its deep tones to the 
gale, swelling and softening as that rises and falls. 


«* © Ah,me! what hand can touch the strings so fine, 
Who up the lofty d-apason roll 
Such sweet, such sad such soiemn airs divine, 
And let them down again into the soul.” 
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“ This saloon of the Minervas co..tains the finest editions, superbly 
bound, of the best authors, in prose and verse, which the English, 
Ttalian, and French languages boast, contained in neat wire cases : 
over them the portraits, in miniature, and some in larger ovals, of the 
favoured friends of these celebrated votaries to that sentiment which 
exalied ihe characters of Theseus and Perithous, of David and 
Jouathan. 

** Becween the picture of Lady Bradford and the chimney-piece, 
hangs a beautiful entablature, presented to the ladies of Langollen 
Vale by Madam Genlis. It has convex miniatures of herself and of 
her pupil, Pamela, ‘between them, pyramidically placed, a garland of 
flowers, copied from a nosegay, gathered by Lady Eleanor in her 
bowers, and presented to Madam Sillery. 

‘© The kitchen garden is neatness itself. Neither there, nor in the 
whole precincts, can a single weed be discovered. ‘The fruit trees 
are of the rarest and finest sort, and Juxuriant in their peeneres the 
garden-house and its implements arranged in the exactest order. 

“* Nor is the dairy-house, for one cow, the least curiously elegant 
object of this magic domain. A short steep declivity, shadowed over 
with tall shrubs, conducts us to the cool and clean repository. The 
white and shining utensils that contain the milk and cream, and but- 
ter, are ‘ as ane as snow thrice bolted in the northern blast.’ Jn the 
midst, a little machine, answering the purpose of a churn, enables 
the ladies to manufacture balfa pound of butter tor their own break- 
fast, with an apparatus which finishes the whole process without ma- 
nua! operation, 

The wavy and shaded gravel walk which encircles this Elysium, 
is enriched with curious shrubs avd flowers. — It is nothing in extent, 
and every thing in grace and beauty, and in variety of foliage ; its 
gravel smooth as marble. In one part of it we turn upon a small 
knoll, which overhangs a deep hollow glen. In its tangled bottom, a 
frothing brook leap: and clamours over r the rough stones in its channel}, 
A larve spreading beech canopies the knoll, ‘and a semilunar s ‘at, 
beneath iis bows, admits four people. A board, nailed to the elm, 
has this insert, tion, 

; ‘* € ( cara Selva ! O Fiumicello amato !’ 

It has a fine eftert to enter the Jitthe Gothic library, as I first 
entered it, at the dusk hour. The prismatic lanterp diffysed a light 
gloomily glaring. It was assisted by the paler flames of the petit 
damps on the chimney piece, while through the opened windows we 
had a darkiing view of the lawn on which they look, the concave 
shiubbery of tall cypress, yews, Taurels, and lilacs; of the woody 
ampitheatre on the opposite bill, that seems to rise immediately be- 
hind the shrubbery, and of the grey barren mountain, which, then 
just visible, forms the back ground. The evening star had risen above 
the mountain ; the airy harp loudly rung to the breeze, and completed 
the magic of the scene. 

*€ You willexpect that J say something of the enchantresses them- 
selves, beneath whose plastic wand these peculiar graces arose. Lady 
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Eleanor is of middle height, and somewhat beyond the emlonpoint, as 
to plumpness ; her face round and fair, with the glow of luxuriant 
health. She has not fine features, but they are agreeable ; enthusiasm 
in her eye, hilarity and benevolence in her smile. _Exhaustless is her 
fund of historic and traditionar y knowledge, and of every thing passing 
in the present eventful period. She has uncommon strength and fide- 

lity of memory ; and her taste for works of imagination, particularly 
for poetry, is very awakened, and she expresses all she feels with an 
ingenuous ardour, at which the cold-spirited beings stare. I am in- 
formed, that both these ladies read and speak most of the modern 
languages. Of the Italian poets, especially of Dante, they are warm 
admirers. 

‘* Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than her friend, is neither slender 
nor otherwise, but very graceful, easy, clegant, yet pensive in her ad- 
dress and mn aoner : 

* Her voice, like lovers watched, is kind and low.’ 

A face rather long than round, a complexion clear, but without bloom, 
with a countenance which, from its soft melancholy, has pecuhar 
interest. If herfeatures are not beautiful, they are very sweet and 
feminine. Though the pensive spirit within permits not her lovely 
dimples to give mirth to her smile, they increase its’ sweetness, and, 
consequently, ber power of engaging the affections. We see, throt igh 
their veil of shading reserve, that all the talents and ace mplishments 

which enrich the mind of Lady Eleanor, exist with equal powers, in 
this her charming friend. 

** Such are these extra: ordi nary women, who, in the bosom of their 
dee:: rerirement, are sought by the first characters of the age, both as 
to rank and talents. ‘To preserve that retirement from too frequent 
invasion, they are obliged to be somewhat coy as to accessibility. 

« When we consider their intellectual resources, their energy and 
industry ; that, though they have not once forsaken their vale for 
thirty hours successively, since they'entered it seventeen years ago ; 
yet neither the long summer’s day, nor winters night, nor weeks of 
imprisoning snows, ever inspired one weary sensation, one wish of re- 
turning to that world, first abandoned inthe bloom of youth, and 
which they are yet so perfectly qualined to adorn. 

“ Travelling hither, we found the country rising into yet bolder 
aud sublimer be auty on onr progress. The mountains more vast, and 
more magnificentthan that night of woods which generally clothe them; 
though sometimes they aspire to the cloadsin the grey grandeur ot bar- 
réeuness---while nothing was ever so richly umbrageous a as the vales and 
the glens at their feet, interspersed with meads of the tres!:est verdure, 
and with rocks that ¢hrast their craggy points, and lift their angular 
eminencies, whose sterility finely contrasts the woody Juxuriance of 
the general scene. ‘The Deva, always visible, and drawing his‘ wi- 
zard waters’ in lines of light, from his rising out of the lake Bala, 
through the long track of beauteous vales, Liandynion, Landessillis, 
Valle- “Crucis, : and Langollen, extending at least twenty miles, So 
unpropitious, iniedeads was the wet and cheerless day, that it was 
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through shrouds of rainy mists, that we but in part discerned this ail- 
gurpassing scenery beneath, as our road zoned the midway of the 
Alpine steeps which overhung it.” 


Althouch the foregoing extract contains much vicious phra- 
seology, still itexhibits a lively, an animated, as well as an in- 
teresting picture of a scene which seems most powerfully to 
have charmed Miss Seward. 

We have always entertained a most contemptible opinion of 
Mr. Hayley’s talents, but Miss Seward, in a letter to Mrs. 
Powys, has detailed some circumstances concerning him, which, 
if true, must justly expose Mr. Hayley to the scorn of every 
wise man, and to the censure of every good one On this sub- 
ject we shall not attempt to condense Miss Seward’s observa- 
‘tions, orexhibit them in any abridged or detached form. She 
shall be made to speak in her own words, and first she remarks, 
in a note, that Hayley published twoedztions of his life of Muton. 
“One addressed to the King, and free from that leaven of demo- 
cratic principles—the other for his friends, with notes strongly 
tinctured with their pernicious infatuation.’ ’--- Having said thus, 
she says, 


“* O! yes, if it is indeed true, what you have been told of recent li- 
terary duplicity in Mr. H-~—’s conduct, concerning his life of Milton, 
I must with you acknowledge and mourn its unworthiness. Most 
inconsistent is such finesse with the candour and generosity of which 
his conversation and manners, together with many a recollected in- 
stance of liberal, ingenuous, and noble exertion, bear the fairest testi- 
mony. I could not have credited it, but for another instance of 
departure from that truth, and daylight. of feeling and action, which 
his general conduct evinces. It respects his admirable comedy in 
rhyme, the Mausoleum. There the singular character of Johnson is 
held up in satiric traits of such striking resemblance to him, and to 
him only, with many known stories and circumstgnces of his odd 
actions ‘Huded to ;—his famous, I am inclined to say infamous, lives 
of the poets, directly glanced at, that there is no possibility of mistaking 
Mr. H.'s design,—a design eminently justifiable in itself ;—a punish- 
ment which poetic genius ; had every right to inflict on the envious 
calumniator of its great predecessors ;—-but what shall we say to Mr. 
H. s coward assertion in the preface to those comedies, that the charac- 
terof Ramble was not designed for Johuson, but to satirize his imita- 
tors? This was the first shock which my esteem and perfect confi- 
dence in the manly integrity of Mr. H.’s mind sustained, 

‘© I mentioned that shock to himself, and perhaps my frankness 
was one cause of that diminished regard for me, which his epistolary 
neglect demonstrates. 

“* It is yet in vain that I have been longing to read this life of Mil- 
ton. Perhaps I shall never be enabled to see that secret edition which 
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shrinks in transient darkness from regal displeasure ; but its existence, 
compared with that addressed to the King, and from whence the demo- 
cratic principles have been weeded, forms a twin instance of duplicity 
to the disavowal of Johnson's portrait ’ 

‘“« Mr. H.’s want of judgement in both these literary manceuvres is as 
astonishing as their disingenuousness is lamentable ; that he should, 
in one instance, prefer the toss of public confidence in his sincerity, to 
the danger of irritating Johnson, who was living when the Mausoleum 
was first published, and even when he could not rationally hope to 
deceive him by the disavowal ;---and now that he should thus prove 
himself at once the flatterer and the foe of royalty !" 


There are many, very many, other parts of Miss Seward’s 
writings, as comprized in these volumes, which we should much 
like to lay before our readers, but the pressure of other and far 
more important matter than the lucubrations of Miss S. con- 
tain, obliges us to close our observations on these letters in a: 
manner somewhat abrupt. We object altogether to, nay we 
cannot but reprobate, the method of publishing her letters 
which Miss Seward enjoined to tlieir editor, Mr. Constable. 
There is something so cowardly, and, therewithal, something 
so cruel and unprincipled in the practice of dealing out post- 
humous calumny to the world, that we shall never cease to con- 
demn it in the strongest terms. ‘There are many letters in this 
collection, which cast reflections on the characters of living 
individuals, the most injurious in their tendeney : an¢, although 
a vain and superficial female may experience little compunc- 
tion in unnecessarily wounding the feclings of persons still liv- 
ing, yet the man to whom these letters were bequeathed ought 
at least, fo have paused before he yielded to the desire of the 
testatrix, and, if he did determine upon their publication, he was 
bound, by the most urgent motives of public and private duty, 
to expunge from their pages every sentence which could out- 
rage the character, or disturb the peace, of those who still sur- 
vive Miss Anna Seward. We conceive that Mr, Constable has 
much to answer for from the manner in which these volumes 
have been given to the public ; he has not only made envy and 
spleen, and calumny, and falsehood live beyond the grave, but 
he has also been the instrument of causing libels to be written, 
without the possibility of injured honour, and of wounded dig- 
nity, obtaining any kind of redress. 
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The Vestibule of Eloquence. Original Articles, oratorical and 
poetical, intended as Exercises in Recitation at the Institution, 
Bedford Place, Russel square. By John Thelwall, Esq. 
Professor ofthe Science and Practice of Elocution. Pp. 222. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Messrs. Arch, Ridgway, &c. 


WE are modestly told in a note subjoined to the contents of 
this volume, that its price “ will shew that it does not aim at 
extensive circulation ; that cniy a very small edition has been 
printed merely for the use of the institution, and it is published 
only because it is the wish of the Professor that every thing 
relating to the exercises of his pupils should be open to public 
inspection.” For information respecting the nature and cure 
of impediments in speaking, the reader is referred to the au- 
thor’s letter to Mr. Cline, which we have before noticed, and 
which has contributed to unmask the ignorant and malicious 
who assume the office of judges. The present volume may, per- 
haps, produce similar effects, as it consists chiefly of poetry, 
on which the tasteless, the ignorant, and the envious, all think 
themselves equally qualified and authorized to evince their su- 
perior powers of criticism, by virulent and indiscriminate cen- 
sures. ‘They, too, who have abused the author for being what 
he has long since abandoned, and who think meclianically that 
** once a captain and always a captain,” may here find matter 
for their reflection, or food for thetr prejudices. But we shall 
endeavour to take a brief survey of the multifarious contents 
of this “ vestibule of eloquence,” which Englishmen will 
finel not altogether unworthy of their country, their language, or 
their attention. 

As a natural prelude to this * Vestibule,” the plan and terms 
of Mr. T.’s Institution forthe cure of impediments, and the 
practice of elocution, Bedford Place, are given with much 
minuteness and precision; considering that the author is 
original in his profession, and that his services may be ines- 
timable to many persons, there is much candour and justice 
in fixing his terms so definitely. The “ ‘Trident of Albion, an 
epic effusion, sacred to the glorious cause of national indepen- 
dence, and an oration on the influence of elocution on martial 
enthusiasm, with an address, to the shade of Nelson,” are the 
first articles in this volume which challenge general attention. 
They were delivered more than 6 years ago, as elocutionary 
exercises at Liverpool ; and even then we learn, from the pre- 
face, that “ the thoughts of the lecturer had for several years 
been flowing in a current, that left him neither taste nor lei- 
sure for political disquisition; and not to interfere with the 
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prejudices or opinions of any party, had become one of the settled 
prvncgnes of his coi iduct.” As we respect truth and justice, 
it is incumbent on us to add, lest any personin whose hands 
this may fall, should still entertain suspicions of the author’s 
political sentiments, that we have listened to more than one 
course of his lectures on English history with equal pleasure 
and advantage, and have never heard him utter a sentence 
which was not distinguished by a noble impartiality, and often 
with great originality of thought or acuteness of reflection, 

One feeling, only [would to God every British subject a 
sessed the same !] that can be regarded as ofa political nature 
he continues to cherish, in all tts vital warmth and activity---a 
zeal for the independence of his country — an indignant ab- 
horence of the idea of a foreign yoke.” P. vi. 

In the introductory discourse on elocution, Mr. T. defines 
the terms eloquence oF atory, and elocution, as they relate toart, 
science, and taste. The style of this discourse w ethink isin the 

rator ahest manner, and well adapted for initiating in youth elo- 
cutionary science. “ The Trident of Albion,” we should con- 
sidera good subject for a natipnal epic, which every patriot lover 


of the muses has long considered a desideratum. ‘The present 


effusion consists of only 246 lines ; from the historical man- 
ner in which the subject is treated, fi well asthe harmony of 
the verses, we regret ‘that the author has not turned bis atten- 
tion to such an important subject more seriously, and sought a 
niche after the Miltens and Akensides. France and Albiou are 
thus depicted: 


But see !—the Gaul, 
Inebriate with success,—and by the pride 
Of wide extended frontier, urg’d to grasp 
At universal sovereignty, defies 
All elements, and all examples taught 
Of over-weening arrogance, and Cries, 
« Empire is mine alone ! All nations else 
« Shall, as my vassals, at the upquestion’d nod 
‘ Of my ambition, bend the supplant neck ; 
¢ My will alone their law !’ 
‘* O fickle race, 
And abject ! even amidst thy boundless pride, 
Most abject ! for the lust of spreading sway 
All else resigning ! and content, thyself, 
To bend beneath a tyrant’s yoke, and own 
A foreign master ! He, (uncurb'd by law, 
e Or ties of nature, or what sacred else, 
Good men, or wise have reverenc’d) tramples down 
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Vassal alike, or neighbour ; and ensnares, 
With perjur'd treaties, or with inroad dark 
Of midnight depredation—whom his pride 
Marks for destruction—d’Enghien or Toussaint ; 
In mirky forest ! or in dungeon’s gloom!’ P. 34 
** Where Albion now—where gasping Europe, where, 


But for our Netson’s providential care, 
And dauntless valour—where had been your hopes ? 
«© See! sublime, 










On his own element resistless still, 

The ocean monarch rides ; and from the prow, 
Gorgeous with recent trophies, calls aloud . 
His martial sons ; and bids them form, intense, 
With horrent front, along the guarded shore, 
The patriot rampart ; firm and undismayed ; 
Prepar'd to second what his sea-born sons 

So nobly dare: that (whatsoe’er betide, 

From chance, or covert guile, or treasur'd wrath 
Of unappeased destinies— secure 

| In conscious unanimity and strength 

7 Of arms prepar’d, and adamantine links, 

Of love fraternal,--- Britain still may stand, 
Free from the infamy of foreign bonds, 

Tho’ all should fall beside.”’ P. 36. 


Among the numerous poetical effusions to the Spaniards, 
which appeared in 1808, the author’s “ ode addressed to the 
energies of Britain in behalf of the Spanish Patriots,” deserves 
honourable mention. The concluding stanzas, though not 
perhaps the most poetical, are highly characteristic. 






















« Thine--- thine is every nation’s pray’r ; 
And every generous heart shall share 
The triumphs of thy worth ; 
Shouting —as, with terrific frown, 
Thy wrath resistless, tramples down 
’ The tyrants of the earth : me 


“* But chief shall British bosoms beat, 
And kindle with a patriot heat 
ln active effort shown. 
Yes Britain, yes, my native land! 
For dauntless heart, and liberal hand, 
Among the nations known ! 
I see thy mighty arm outspread ; 
See thee, in nerve, and heart, and head, 
Make the great cause thy own.” P. 72. 


The “ oration on the influence of animated elocution in 
awakening martial enthusiasm, with eulogies on Epaminon- 
das, and Alfred, and an apostrophe to the heroic shade of 
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Nelson.” is a dignified, argumentative, and impressive, yet 
not over-strained address in favour ef the author’s particular 
profession and practice. Eloquence has in all ages been fa- 
vourable to national enthusiasm; but it is no less desirable 
that men should be reasoning rather than eloquently pas- 
sionate beings, and the extreme exercise of enthusiastic feel- 
ings is by no means advantageous to habits of close reasoning, 
however serviceable it may be in wars of national indepen- 
dence. Of twelve odes, “ the song of Ali, the lion of God,” 
and ‘* Despair,” will probably be most admired by the gene- 
rality of readers ; those “ to»Fulvia,” and “ Dr. Paley, of 
Halifax,” are, however, meritorious “attempts to free the’ 
English Pindaric from the fetters of rhyme,” and admirably 
well calculated for “ exercises in recitation.” A_ spirited 
translation of two passages from the first book of the A®neid, 
fully establishes the oartor’s favourite maxim, “ that the 
English Language, (contrary tothe absurd prejudice in favour of 
the ancients,) is superior in point of conciseness and energe- 
tic compression to that of ancient Rome.” In his lectures he 
has proved the same position with respect to Homer and the 
Greek. Mr. ‘IT’. has also inserted in this volume some extracts 
from an unfinished poem, entitled, ‘,The Hope of Albion.” 
From these fragments no just opinion of the entire poem can 
be formed ; some of them have more of a dramatic than he- 
roic character, and seem to possess much of that familiar col- 
loquial manner which has been not altogether unjustly censured 
in Milton. They are here given, ‘ however, to preserve a faith- 
ful record of settled sentiments, and permanent feelings ; 
--- feelings and sentiments” in which we perfectly con- 
cur with the poet, “ when faithfully recorded, and accurately 
understood, will not be in danger of being vehemently’ cen- 
sured.” Many of the sentiments, on sedition and loyalty, in 
these fragments, are highly laudable and may be useful no less 
ina political and moral, than in an elocutionary sense. But 
we turn from country and politics to man, and the progress of 
life; and, notwithstanding the popular prejudice in favor of 
rhyme and monotonous jingle, especially in short light pieces, 
we upprehend that all sentient persons will both taste and feel 
the exquisite simplicity and verity of the following address to 
“ The first Gray Hair.” 

*€ And thou hast chang'd thy hue, companion staid, 

Of forty varying years ; thy darkest brown, 

Shifting to silvéry whiteness. Be it so: 

It is not the first time that I have met 

An old acquaintance with an aiter'd face ; 

And ‘twill again betide me: or the wheel 
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Of ever giddy fortune must forego 
Her old propension, and no more invert 
My oft deluded hopes. But, of thy kind, 
Not fortune’s steadiest favour, nor her hate, 
Can stay the destin’d course. Mute monitor ! 
Thou art, indeed, but as the harbinger 
Of many 4 change approaching ; that stab soon, 
To all thy numerous tribe impart thy hue: 
Dappleing,* at first, with many 4 winétry spot, 
Till all is equal snow. 

“© Well! my firm mind, 
That many 4 less expected change hath borne, 
Can bear that also, 

«* Hovéring winter, hail !— 
Hail, tothe wrinkl'd frout, and hoary brow! 
Not from thy revérend aspect do I shrink, 
Season of waning lite! if that thy snows, 
Incrusting all without, leave yet within, 
The genial warmth of friendship ; or if thou bring 
(So winter should) the calm and social joy, 
Of dear athance, and comnmunicn sweet, 
With few congenial minds; and not with-hold, 
Quiet and competence, respect and love, 
And literary leistwe :—if o'er all, 
Thou not refuse to them, — my infant buds, 
(The hope and promise of a future spring !) 
Kindly protection from the ruffian blasts 
Might mar their tender germs. 

“ QO! give me yet, 
Ere dul! inaction freeze the torpid vein, 
Or pumbing languer cramp the vital powérs, 
Of seduious effort,—give me, yet, to rear, 
The sheltering fence of competence, to guar 
These from the blight ; and 1 will not repine, 
That nature’s wheel revolves ; I will not mourn, 
My spring of storms, my summer overcast, 
Or toils autumnal, that the wayward year 
Strive to repair; but the last wintery hour 
Accept as nature’s boon : and even then, 
When thy dim twilight, o'er the studious eye, 
Steals darkling, and the tottering step forgoes 
The pride of wonted firmness, will I bend 
My unrepining weight ;— if haply propt 
Upon the matron arm of her belov'd ! 
My faithfal stay thro’ every woe of life $ 





* Dappling is the grammatical orthography, of this word. 
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Or on the filial shoulder rest awhile 

My waning strength, that each successive day 

Counts by some new privation ; still, at length, 

(Each function, and each duty all fulfill'd) 

Pleas'd with the thought I have not liv’d in vain, 

I lay me down ; and, on the quiet couch, 

Of unreproving conscience pillowing me, 

Welcome my doom ; and, smiling, sink to rest.” P, 152 


The Cottage of the Western Moor,” and “ the Tear,” 
fill up the round of moving effusions, ingeniously adapted to 
the use of the student of ‘elocution, in all its various expres- 
sions, from the boldest sublimity to the tenderest pathos. 
In an “* ode from the land of mountains,’”’ the professor has 
made a “ metrical experiment, to methodize the incohe- 
rent rhythmus of Ossian,” and printed the piece according to 
his own peculiar mode of rhythmical notation. Here, it 
must be confessed, that Mr. T. has at least evinced much liker- 
ality, in printing, and publishing so much of his system, as 
may suffice some readers, with menue to his theory of spoken 
language. In the explan: itory introduction, it is observed to 
be “ one of the essential circum stances, by which the melody 
of speech is contradistinguished from that of song, that the 
swell and cont tinuity of the voice, is more perceptible on the 
vowels of the latter, and upon the sonorous consonants in the 
former: a distinction which ean never be practically disregarded, 
without offence to the ear of taste, though I do not reme mber 
that it has heretofore be ‘n insisted upon by the discrimination 
of criticism.” It ts added that “ the! heavy poise, or impulse in 
thesis, always belongs to the init al syllable of every 
cadence, and to that alone; and that the obvious progress or 
metrical impulse of the voice, (in all graceful, and harmoni- 
ous utterance) is constantly from the heavy to the light syllable 
never from wer light to the heavy. These considerations, pre- 
mised and unc erstood, it may safely be affirmed, that there is 
no pupil who hath an ear for music, a tolerably accura‘’> idea of , 
its most siinple principles » or a clear apprehension of mathe- 
matical proportions, who may not derive elocutionary advan- 
iages from the study and recitation of this composition.” We 
have no hesitation in s: aying that the result of our own obser- 

vations confirms this affirmation ; and we think the author’s 
labours in the present volume, his letter to Mr.Cline, and his 
very popular lectures, (whieh have been heard by many thou- 
sands of the best informed, and thinking part of society.) 
must very materially benefit his country, both politically ly and 
morally, by diffusing more just, and exalted i 
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language which we speak, displaying its native charaeter prior 
to its debasement by French idioms, and. by holding forth to 
our study, and imitation, the works of those ancient and truly 
English writers, whose talents and learning have been too 
much neglected and depreciated. In like manner,his illustration 
of Milton, his disc: rverics In the harmonyof English blank verse,and 
his sentiments on the artificial rhymes of Pope,as wellashis remarks 
on the monotonous uniformity ‘of Gibbon’s $ prose, must greatly 
and beneficially elucidate the real genius and beauty of the 
English language, must tend to counteract the growing pro- 


-pensity for rhyming, (a taste which owes its prevalence among 


Englishman to their general familiarity with French,) and at 
the same time preserve our prose writings, and oratorical effu- 
sions, from that short-winded, sententious, antithetic, and 
verbose manner, so hostile to all grandeur of conception, 
expansion of intellect, and diversity of ideas, which are so. 
congenial with the language and minds of Englishmen. It 
must, indeed, be evident to every person a little acquainted 
with the phraseology of different languages, that the modern 
ystem of short sentences, imitated or rather adopted from the 
French, (which cannot bear either blank verse or extended sen- 
tences)however favourable they may be to perspicuity, are highly 
injurious to the creation of ideas, destructive of invention, 
and calculated solely to divert our minds from a knowledge of 
things to a knowledge only of frivolous words, and mechanical 
sentiments. This view of the subject which ha#not perhaps 
attracted so much of the eloquent professor's attention, induces 
us to recbmmend his labours to the serious consideration of all 
who speak the English language. As to the present original 
volume, whatever the envious, ignorant, or illiberal imay ven- 
ture to say of it, we should -be wanting in truth, and just ice, 
did we not declare that it does honour to the head and heart of 
its ingenious and eloquent author. 
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Sermons delivered in St. Andrew's Chapel, Banff. By the Reverend 
James Milne, A.M. A Presbyter of the Episcopal Charch of 
Scotland, and Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. Edinburgh. Ballantyne 


and Co. pp. 340. 


Tusse sermons, thcugh they have now been published some paren have 
not, till lately, come before us. The author apprises his readers, in 2g 
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sdvertisement, what doctrines he is about to teacn, and he accom- 
plishes what he intended, by teaching those doctrines, with visible 
piety and commanding ability. 


’ 


‘© The doctrine which the author means to deliver, is that of the | 
reformed Episcopal churches. To the doctrine of the reformed Epis- 
copal churches ke is attached, from a conviction that, upon the 

whole, it 1s far more con formabie to the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
and of the primitive church, than the doctrine of apy other churches, 
This conviction is the result of nota litte reading and thinking on 
the subject of religion. . He cannot, therefcre, help considering it well 
founded. dt certainly implies no degree of singularity ; the same 
being the avowed couviction of meny wise aad good men in all parts 
of the united kingdom, particularly in the most extensive, the most 
popudous, aud, in every other respect, most distinguished part. Tins 
regarding the doctripe of the reformed Episcopal churches, be flatters 
himself nene will be offended, nor deem # strange, if be should 
occasionally contend earnestly for it. He knows, indeed, the divine 
command, wiich enjoins the truth to be spoken in love. He hopes 
be has not been unmindfa] of the sacred obligation of this command. 
And it is his fervent’ prayer, that all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, may be led into the way of truth, and boid the faith ig 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 

‘The sermons are eighteen in number, and are on the following 
subjects, 

On the evidence that Christianity is not an imposture, in two parts. 
On the excellence of Christianity, as it reiates io our practice. On the 
excellence of Christianits ty, as it selates to our consolation. On submis- 
sion to the righteousness of God. On the divine Lenepolence. On the 
desire expressed ly Jesus to celelrate the passover with his apostles 
Lefore ke suffered . On the duty of not grieving the Holy Spirit. On 
the motives 10 attendance on pullic worship. On the motives to the 
duty of communicating, in two discourses. On the obligations of 
communicants. On the duty of studying to be quiet. On thé character 
of Joseph, in two discourses. © «.n the death of the righteous. On the 
day of Judgment. On the happiness of the righteous in a future 
State. 

These subjects are severally treated of in a style of pious simpli- 
ci y, level to the understandings of all. We have so fully expressed 
onr opinion of the good judgment of the author in the preceding 
article, that we shal] confine ourselves, on this occasion, to the admis- 
sion of one or two extracts, leaving our readers to confirm our opinjog 
of the merits of the volume. 

In the thirteenth sermon, on the duty of studying to de quiet, wherein 
that duty is considered in jts application to us as neighbours, as sube 
jecis, and as christians, we meet this sound illustration of its relation t¢ 
us as chrisilans. 


«* When Jesus Chiist founded his church, it appears to have been his 
pntention, “a the members of this heavenly society should be distin: 
No. 161, Vol. 40, November, 13) 1. x 
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guished by their fai th in adhering to his doctrines ; by their sanctity 
in obeying his precepts; and by their charity in labouring for the 
welfare of one another, and of all mankind. He foresaw, however, 
that, in the course + = ge disorders would spring up in it ; and, either 
with his own mouth, or by his aposiles, he predicted them. 

« Upon comparing what is delivered on this subject in the different 
parts of the New ‘Testament, we are to expect among Christians 
erroneous doctrines, unprofitable disputes, and schisms, or causeless 
divisions. Let me ask, Do not these evils prevail at present in an 
alarming degree? . Are not erroneous doctrines every where dissemi- 
nated? Are not unprofitable disputes every where carried on? Are 
not schisms every where multiplied? While the predictiow of these 
things hinder them from shaking our attachment to the gospel, let it 
also dispose us to listen, with more than ordinary attention, to what 
the duty of studying to be quiet imposes on us as Christians. 

‘« Some religious disputes regard the Holy Trinity, tiie effects of the 
fall, the nature of Christ, the end of his sufferings, the extent of 
redemption, the design of grace, the duration of future punishments, 
and the power necessary to the government of the church, the preach- 
ing of the word, and the administration of the sacraments. Disputes 
of this description relate, as far as I can judge, to matters which form 
apart of the ‘ faith once delivered into the saints ;** and, if truth 
deserves any zeal, and scripture any obedience, we ought to contend 
earnestly for that faith. In the face of all opposition, we ought ta 
maintain, that God is one in Three Persons ; that our nature is, by 
the fall, rendered prone to sin, and liable to misery ; that Christ, both 
God and man, suffered in our stead, and that all might live through 
him; that the Holy Spirit works in us by his preventing grace to will, 
and by his assisting grace to do; that the finally impenitent shall go 
away into everlasting punishment; and that, without a regular ap- 
pointment, or ordination, no one can lawfully exercise any part of the 
pastoral office. But, in maintaining these fundamental doctrines of 
our religion, the duty of studying to be quiet, requires, that we make 
not a sacrifice of our temper or ourcharity, It reminds us, that we 
must plead the cause of truth in the spirit of meekness, and leave judg- 
ment to him, who alone knows the hearts of mankind, and alone is 
competent to determine how far they are innocent, or how far they are 
guilty, in adopting error. Jn short, it teaches us tO suppress the 
ebullitions of passion, which ‘ worketh not the righteousness of 
God,’t and so to conjoin zeal with love, that, while we stand up in 
defence of the articles of the creed, we do vot break the tables of the 
jaw.” 


The seventeenth sermon, on the day of judgment, ably displays the 
necessity of shewing mefey and kindness to our fellow creatures, as 
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* Jude, ver. 3. 
+ James, i. 20. 
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the surest means of our obtaining mercy and kindness from God in a 
future state. 


‘*« Sometimes we please ourselves with theidea, that, if we had lived 
in the days of Jesus Christ, we would gladly have joined with the 
pious women in ministering to him cf our substance. But still is he 
present with us; in the persons of his poor and afflicted brethren he 
gives us an opportunity of relieving his wants, and comforting bis 
sorrows. So closely does he unite himself to them, and so high is 
the regard which he feels fer them, that in them he suffers, and in 
them receives, the kind ofticés of charity and mercy. It is in our 
power, then, to minister to him as acceptably as the pious woman did, 
whenever it is in our power to minister to them.” 


They who are pleased with these passages, will be much more pleased 
on turning to the book, which none can read without admiration of the 
piety of the author, nor without feeling the importance of believing 
the doctrines, and of practising the precepts, of the gospel. 


A Sermon preached in Boston, (America) April 5, 1810, the day of the 
Putlic Fast. By Willian Ellery Channing, Pastor of the Church 
in Federal Street. Published at the request of the hearers. 8vo, 
pp. 19. Printed at Boston, reprinted in London. Hatchard. 
1811. 


Tae main object of this sermon, and an equally pious and patriotic 
— it is, is to rouse the people of America to a yout sense of the 

danger to which they are exposed from the views and designs of the 
government of France. The preacher unfolds to his congregation 
the wicked policy of the ruler of France, and the extensively ruinous 
consequences which must inevitably acrue from an aNiance with bim. 
Of that policy, and of the general character of Buonaparte, he enter- 
tains very just conceptions ; and he ably anticipates the objection that 
many who dislike bis doctrine may oppose to his subject, that the 
pulpit is not the place for political disquisitions, ‘‘ In discussing on 
these subjects,’ says Mr. Channing, ‘‘1 do not feel that 1 am 
departing from my province as a minister of Christ. As 
christians, we ought to have a strong and lively sensibility to the 
miseries of the world in which we live, and especially to the mise- 
ries which threaten ourselves and those whom we love. As chris- 
tians, we have the deepest concern in the present state of the world ; 
Sor the interests of religion an morality, as well as national in- 
dependence and prosperity, are threatened by the great enemy of 
mankind.’ 


After truly stating the leading principle, and the constant uniform 
object, of the French mm Volulionary prpenment, to be universal con- 
guest, and subsistence by the plunder of foreign states ; after shewing, 
that war is its natural elemfent, and, indeed, the very means of its exis- 
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tence; after proving that every state has been ruined and enslaved, 
which has formed an alliance with France, he pertinently asks, 


«« Will it be said that these evils are political evils, and that it is 
not the province of a minister of religion to concern himself with 
temporal affairs? Did Ithink, my friends, that only political evils 
were to be dreaded ; did I believe that the minds, the character, the 
morals, the religion of our nation would remain untouched; did I 
sea in French domination nothing but the loss of your w ealth, your 
Inxuries, your splendour; could I hope that it would leave unsullied 
your purity of faith and manners, I would be silent. But religion and 
virtue, as well as liberty and opulence, wither under the power of 
France. The French revolution was founded in infidelity, impiety, 
and atheism. This is the spirit of her chiefs, her most distinguished 
men ; and this spirit she breathes, wherever she has influence. It is 
the most unhappy effect of French domination, that it degrades the 
human character to the lowest point. No manly virtues grow under 
this baleful, malignant star. France begins her conquests by corrup- 
tion, by venality, by bribes ; and where she succeeds, her deadly policy 
sveures ber from commotion, by quenching all those generous senti- 
ments, which produce revolt under oppression. The conqueror thinks 
his work not balt-finished, until the mind ts conguersd,—its energy 
broken, ‘ts feeling for the public welfare subdued. Such are the 
effects of subjection to France, or, what is the same thing, of alliance 
with her: and when we consider how much this subjection is desired 
by Napoleon ; when we consider the power and the arts, which he 
cap combine for effecting his wishes and porpeons what reason have 
we to tremble !” 


Of the pe+sonal character of Buonaparte, we have said Mr. C, 
bas formed a just conception; and the truth of our observation will 
be found in the following brief sketch. 


“ TI fearthere are many who are blinded tothe true character of 
the conqueror of Europe, by the splendour of his victories; many, 
who attach to him the noble qualities which have been displayed by 
other heroes, and who: repose a secret hope in his clemency. They 
ought to Know, and they might know, that he has risen to power in a 
revolution, which has had a peculiar influence in hardening the heart ; 
that lis character is unillumined by one ray of beneficence ; that he 
is dark, vin. ictive, unrelenting ; that no man loves him, that he cares 
for no man’s love ; that he asks only to be teared, and that fear and 
horror are the only sentiments be ought to inspire. 

‘* J fear there are many, who attach ideas of Aappiness aud glory to 
France, becauree they bear of the conquest of French armies ; and [ 
fear that this impression reconciles them to the thought of anion with 
her. They might know, and they ought to know, that France is 
drinking, even to the dregs, that cup of sorrew which she has mingled 
for other nations. They should be taught, that she is most degraded 
in her mora/ and religtous condition, and wretchedly impoverished ; 
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that het agriculture, her manufacturers, ber commercial cities, 
are falling to decay; that she is ground with oppressive’ taxes, most 
oppressively collected: that her youth are torn from their families, to 
fill up the constant ravages which war and disease are making in her 
armies ; that with all her sufferings she is not permitted the poor pri- 
vilege of complaining ; that her cities, villages, and houses, are 
thronged with spies to catch and report the murmurs of ‘disaffection. 
In a word, the people might and should be taught, that social confi- 
dence, public spirit, enterprize, cheerful industry, and moral and rli- 
gious excellence, have almost forsaken that unhappy country. 

<* On these topics, and on many others, which would illustrate 
the character and tendency of the French domination, might not con- 
viction be carried to some minds at least ; and might not many slug- 
gish minds be awakened, ifpersevering, steady efforts were made by 
men, whose characters would be pledges of their veracity and disin- 
terestedness ? Sudden effecis might not be produced, and perhaps 
sudden effects are nct to be desired. Wedo not want a temporary, 
evanescent ardour, excited for partial purposes and local objects. 
We want a rational conviction of their great danger fastened on the 
people, and a steady and generous purpose to resist it by every means, 
which Providence has put within their power. Let me entreat all 
who are interested in this great object, the improvement and elevation 
of public sentiment, to adhere to such means only as are worthy that 
great end ; to suppress and condemn all appeals to unworthy passions, 
all misrepresentation, and all that abuse, which depraves public taste 
and sentiment, and makes a man of a pure mind ashamed of the 
cause, which he feels himself bound to support. Let me also urge 
you to check the feelings and the expressions of malignity and re- 
venge. Curses, denunciations, and angry invectives, are not the 
Janguage of that spirit to which | look for the safety of our country. 
We ought to know that the malignant passions of a people are among 
the powerful instruments, by which the enemy binds tliem to his 
yoke. The patriotism, which we need, isa benevolent, generous, 
forbearing spirit : too much engrossed with the public welfare to be 
stung by personal opposition; calm and patieut in exhibiting the 
truth ; and tolerant towards those who cannot, or will not receive 
it.” 


The note annexed to this sermon is at once so honourable to the 
Jiberality of the author, and so grateful te an English bosom, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing it. 


«‘ J insert this note, that I may express more fully my sorrow and 
dismay at the influence of the French domination on the moral and 
religious state of the world. I need not recall to my readers the blas- 
phemies and impieties of the authors of the French revolution. Oh 
that their spirit had perished with them ! But the shock, which they 
gave to the religious principles and feelings of their own and other 
mations, is still felt. I bave heard truly affecting accounts of the 
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depraved state of France, of the general insensibility to God which 
pervades the nation, of the selfishness and licentiousness of the rich, 
of the fraud and oppression of men in power, andof the want of 
mutual confidence among all ranks of people. 

«¢ Wherever French power extends, the same effects are produced. A 
cold and suspicious selfishness is diffused through society. Traitors 
are rewarded with power. An invisible army of spies, more terrible 
than the legions of the conqueror, are scatteted abroad to repress that 
frank communication, which relieves and improves the heart. The 
press is in bondage. Nothing issues from it, but what accords with 
the viewsof the conqueror. Offensive truth isa crime not easily 
expiated. Under such strong temptations to flattery and deceit, the 
love of truth cannot long’ subsist. I fear, that if the fall of England 
should place the world in the power of France, the press would be- 
come the greatest scourge of mankind. No sentiments but what are 
approved by an unprincipled despotism, would reach the next gene- 
ration; and these sentiments would be poured into their minds, by 
means of the press, with a facility never possessed before the disco- 
very of printing. 

‘«« Let me here observe, that the contrast of England with France, in 
points of morals and religion, is one ground of hope to the devout mind 
in these dark and troubled times. On this subject, J have heard but 
one opinion from good men, who have visited the two countries. The 
character of England is to be estimated particularly from what may 
be called the middle class of society, the most numerous class in all 
nations, and more numerous and influential in England than in any 
other nation of Europe. The warm piety, the active benevolence, 
and the imdependent and manly thinking, which are found iy this 
class, do encourage me inxhe belief, that England will not be for- 
saken by God in her solemn struggle. 

‘© T fee] myself bound to all nations by the ties of a common nature, 
a common Father, and a common Saviour. But I feel a peculiar inte- 
rest in England ; for I believe, that there Christianity is exerting its 
best influences on the human character; that there the perfections of 
human nature, wisdom, virtue, and piety, are fostered by excellent 
. institutions, and are producing the delightful fruits of domestic hap- 

x Piness social order, and general prosperity. It is a hope, which I 
- “could not resign without anguish, that the ‘ prayers and alms’ of 
ngland, ‘ will come up for a memorial before God,’ and will obtain 
for her his sure protection against the common enemy of the civilized 
world.” 
rf 


The worthy preacher has our best thanks, for his eulogy on the 
English character, which, we hope and trust, our countrymen will 
Jabour to deserve ; and, indeed, for the strenuous exertions visible 
throughout this discourse, in the cause of justice and truth, 
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Dix's Juvenile Atlas, containing forty-four Maps, with pia direc- 
tions for copying them, designed for juntor classes. Smaili to. 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. full coloured, 14s. W. Darton, Jun. Holvorn- 

bill. 1811. : 


















We had before occasion to notice, a useful Jittle volume by this 
author, consisting of directions for drawing, colouring, and designing 
geographical maps, and the present ‘* Atlas,” ts another proof of 
his zeal to diffuse a knowledge of geography. ‘The outlines of pro- 
vinces or kingdoms, directions of rivers, and positions of the prin- 
cipal places, are executed with much care and neatness ; the figures of 
islands, are also attended to, although this part of geographical 
maps is often scandalously erroneous, whereas it might be the most 
correcf. All charts exhibit the true features of the shores, whence 
they might be copied intomaps. We observe that Mr. Dix, has laid 
down the lakes of Scotland with tolerable accuracy, but omitted 
those in Ireland, particularly the largest, Lough Neagh, which is re- 
markable for its powers of petritying wood. ‘This may seem a trifling 
emission, but in a case where accuracy is the chief merit, it ought to 
have been avoided, particularly as it is in a part of the United King- 
dom, and people are ever ready to infer, although unfairly, that if 
any omissions or errors occur in places which are known to them, 
many more must exist in those unknown. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that “* Dix’s Juvenile Atlas” is superior to the greater part of 
the outline maps, which has hitherto appeared. 























A Guide to Trade, er a new exercise Book. for the use of Schools, ime — 
tended to enable young persons to compute bills, expeditiously, and 
to give them a general knowledge of the most common affairs of 
Trade. By T. Mercator. Second | dition, enlarged and improved. 
pp. 102, 12mo. 2s. Longman and Co, 1811. 








A very familiar and comprehensive introduction to a knowledgr of 
the common rules of arithmetic as used in business, with much usefal 
informatien relative to bills of parcels, of exchange, and promissory = | 
notes. Forms of bills of parcels are adapted to Addition, Muitipti« 
cation, Rule of Three, and Practice, with suitable exercise, and this 
** Guide” is also prefaced bya brief explanation of the terms used 
incommerce, all of which are equally judicious and convenient for 
youth. 
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The School Cyphering Book for beginners, containing a variett of sums 
and questions usually proposed in the first five rules of Arithmetic, 
viz. Notation, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division ; 
forming an extremety easy graiation, ly which learners may be 
thoroughly grounded in the first principles of the Science; with @ 
complete set of Arithmetical Talles. The whole equally adapted to 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Schools, and private teachers, By Joseph 


Guy. 4to. Pp. 78. 3s. 6d. Cradock and Joy. 1811. 


Tue object of this book is to supply a coutse of sums and questions, 
quite on a Jevel with the capacities of learners; yet copious, various, 
and systemiatic; to place the operations in that casy succession which 
will riaterially lessen, if not altogether remove, first difficulties ; and 
enable the learner to compreliend the whole, with abundantly more 
ease to himself, and Jess assistance from the master, than can be 
effected by the usual initiating modes of instruction, 


= ro * * 5 ho a i. — 
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POETRY. 





A Sequel fo the Poetical Monitor, consisting ef Pieces select dad 
original, adapted to improve the minds and manners of young pir- 
sons. By Eliz. Hill. pp. 100, 12mo. 3s. bound. Longman and 
Co. 1811. 


Miss or Mrs. Hill discovers a good moral taste, virtuons designs, 
and disciplined judgment ; her select, as wel] as origina! pieces, will 
be found very convenient and proper for general use in families, 
Miss Hunter’s young soldier's address to his mother, on leaving. het 
the first time, is happily conceived, and touches on a singular fatt, that 
the bravest men have always evinced great filial affection. To say 
that this selection is judicious and appropriate, is surely not over- 
Fating its utility. 







he Pains of Memory, @ poem, in Two Books. By Peregrine Bing- 
* ham. 24mo. pp. 103. Anderson, St. Martin’s Lane. 1811. 


“Due object of this poem is to prove, that Mr. Rogers was mistaken 
in -his supposition that pleasures could arise from memory. But Mr. 

Bingham does not seem to be awate, that neither Mr. Rogers, nor 

_ any one els, was silly enough to suppose, thai memory could not be 
et the channel of pains, as well as the conduit of pleasures. Gold- 
* sinith chose the deserted village for his theme, but it was never 

imagined that he meant, on that account, to contend, that a village 
might not be iAdtited. Vie truth is, he preferred the deserted 
village, while another bard adopted the frequented village, and a 
third the vid/age,sitoply. Thus, Mr. Rogers gave a preference to the 
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Pleasures of Memory; and Mr. Bingham ptefets the pains. De 
gustibas non est disputandum. 

The poet bas dressed fs Pains in a most melancholy garb; in one 
book he treats of the effect of memory on minds which are not 
afflicted with consciousness of guilt; and in the other, of its effect 
on guilty minds. The result, in both cases, according to him, is pain; 
in the one case, pain arising from the recollection of happiness no 
longer possessed ; and in the other, from the remetnimance of guilty 
deeds. That unrepenting guilt should cxpetience pain froin recol- 
Jection is natural and proper; but that an innoceut mind cannot 
derive pleasure from the recollection of youthful joys, is an assertion 
contradicted by daily experience. At least, that mind, as it seems to 
us, must be irregularly formed, which cannot supply such contradic- 
tion. 

The poem isa mixture of rhyme and of blank verse, not very 
pleasing, nor yet very harmonious, though the former is by no, means 
bad. Ifwe understand the motal drawn from these Pains of Memory, 
it is any thing but correct. 


‘ Then let us like the summer fy 
ie hope’s sunshine ere we die, 

Nor when the rocking winds blow !oud 
Anticipate a fun'ral shroud.” 


If death wete an eternal sleep, this advice might be salutary ; 
but as christians acknowledge a /fudure state, it is both their interest 
and their duty to think of it, deeply and frequently, in order to pre- 
pare themselves for it. 











MEDICIN «=. 
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Practical Observations on the Diseases of the inner corner of the huma#® 
eye, comprising the Epiphora, the tumor sacculi lachrymalis, and tf 
Jjistula lachrymalis; with a new «rrangement and method of cures 
also remarks on Mr. Ware's and Professor Scarpa's nretnods of 
treating these disorders. By Joseph Reade. M. D. Member of thd 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. pp. 118, 8vo. Unders! 
wood, 181}. 3 


Tue author has cured himself, which is somé ground of hope to his. 
patients. Ele appears a modest and candid surgeon, who observes 
acutely, and reasons fairly. -He distinguishes simple epipfora, or 
the weeping-eye, from tumor sacculi lachry maiis, and the latter again 
from fistu/u lachrymaliis, other oculists having considered the two for- 
mer as incipient cases of the latter, which he treats as a distinct dis. 
tase. The epipbota he cures by scarifying the internal palpabre, 
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poulticing the eye, and keeping the body open. For the latter pur- 
pose he uses calomel very improperly, as many patients labouring 
under this disease have a scrofulous diathesis, which i; aggravated by 
mercury. His Scots remedy of cream of tartar, sulphur, and treacle, 
is incomparably safer. For the tumor sac. or fistula, he improves 
on Mr. Ware's cylindrical stil by using a conical one ; and where 
this gentleman’s palliative remedy has failed, he effects a perfect 
cure, by making a small orifice in the superior part of the Jachrymal 
Sac. introducing a piece of Jead wire which is withdrawn when the 
orifice becomes fistulous, and the patient is radically cured by this 
almost imperceptible puncture, which does not disfigure the face, and 
requires only aslight pressure of the part, to drive out the tears, two or 
three times a day. Dr.R. quotes and controverts or confirms the 
opinions of all the distinguished surgeons who have writien on ocular 
diseases, particularly in what concerns those more immediately under 
this consideration. 
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On the Huslandry of Three celebrated British Farmers, Messrs. Bake- 
well, Arbuthnot, and Duclet; leing a lecture read to the Board of 
Agriculture, on Thursday, June 6th, 1811. By the Secretary to 
the Board. Pp. 52, 8vo. with three plates. M‘Millan. 1811. 


Oxp men are allowed to be garrulous, and projectors yain ; yet this is 
not the worst or most extravagant of Mr. Authur Young’s effusions, 

A concise account of the successful practice of such farmers is an 
excellent mean of recommending it to general adoption ; and for this 

the author merits praise. The following sentence, however, is not 

likely again to insure them the panegyric of a despicable renegado 
speculator on corn. ‘“‘ Immediately connected with the depth of 

tillage. is that to which dung may be safely desposited ; and here we 
_find our farmer [Mr. Ducket] consistent with his principles : he had 

not the least apprehension of losing it by- deep ploughing, but freely 

turned it down to two or three times the depth common among his 
neighbours. This circumstance was not omitted in a report of his 
farm, said to be written by a great personage, whom we all revere and 
love, and whose present situation excites the deepest feelings of our 
hearts.” ‘This declaration is equally honourable to the head and heart 
of the author, as well as favourable to agricultura) improvement. 
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FANATICISM. 


Grace Triumphant. An Account of the Exemplary Life and Tri- 
umphant Death of Caleb Vernon, who died in London, November, 
1666, aged12 Years and6 Months. By the Rev. John Vernon. 
A new Edition abridged and revised, for the use of Sunday Schools. 
By J. Ivimey. London. Haddon, Tabernacle Walk, 1811. 


We know not who this J.Ivimey is ; but we do assuredly know, 
from the specimen he has produced, that he is a most improper person 
to have the introduction of books into any school entrusted to him. 
Master Caleb Vernon, the hero of this little tract, at Seven years of 
age, first feels under an increasing disorder, ‘‘ Conviction of his sin- 
ful and undone state.’ These convictions increase upon him, till 
he begins to discourse to those around, in a very savoury manner of the 
love of Jesus Christ. Growing worse in Health, but, according to 
the account, inspirituality of mind,his father providest wolarks for improv- 
inghim when Master Caleb, we are informed, before and after supper, 
blesses the Lord, as he had before discoursed of him, in a very savoury 
manner. His father, Who calis himself ¢he reverend, most unjus- 
tifiably neglected the positive command of our Saviour, by suffering 
his son to arrive at the age of 12 years without introducing him to 
the sacrament of baptism. He was then carried into the water, 
after which, he warned all about him, and particularly his little sister, 
who was about seven years ef age, against becoming of the damned 
in hell, @ur little hero, ina few days following, departed this life ; 
affording to his biographer the opportunity of presenting us witha 
very unsavoury meal of his folly and fanaticism. 








——e— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Account of the British settlement of Honduras ; being a view of its 
commercial and agricultural resources, soil, climate, natural history, 
&Sc. To which are added sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the Mosquito Indians, preceded ly the journal of a voyage to the 
Mosquito Shore. Illustrated lya Map. Second Edition enlarged, 
By Captain Henderson, 44th. Regiment: pp. 237, 8vo. 7s. Baldwin. 
1811. 


Tue quick appearance of a second and greatly improved edition of 
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this interesting little work is 4 proof that the British public still possess 
some discriminating good sense, and that publications of real utility 
are duly appreciated. We hope the author's singular and wel! merited 
success will stimulate other officers to the like pursuits, and thus 
contribute to extirpate a most pesiiferous and disgraceful brood of 
scribblers, which has recently issued forth in the character or capacity 
of booksellers’ travelling journeymen, Above thirty additional pages 
of new and important matter are introduced into this second edition, 
which, in many respects, deserves vely particular attention, especially 
in what relates to the establishments in America andthe West Indies, 
to the political, commercial, and physical relations of those colonies, 
‘and to the means cf improving the present condition of some, and 
preventing the toval ruin of others. On these delicate topics Captain 
H.s hints are distinguished by so much moderation (a rare quality in 
the present eveutful times) and practical good sense, that even those 
who dissent from his opinions must nevertheless respect their author, 
The account of the keys,or small islangs,in the bay of Honduras, is also 
a great improvement to this edition. But what we should above all 
recommend to the most serious attention and adoption of every person 
designing to visit warm climates, is the new matter relative to the 
preservation ot health, which extends over seven pages. Jn that short 
space there is more medical, or at Jeast practical, wisdom, than in 
hundreds of volumes written by M. D.’s_ ‘The salutary advice to avoid 
the night dews, or to clothe in proportion to the expesure ; to use the 
most rigid temperance in eating, and particularly by eating only af 
regular periods ; to drink wine in preference to spirits, and always to 
regard three things, time, quantily, and quality ; to attune the mind 
equally to avoid the impulses of fear or the bravoisin of foolhardiness ; 
to prepare the feelings tor the absence of friends, the want of society, 
or social entertainments 3 and to guard against any melancholy impres- 
sions or the Lesoin a’etre aimé* These directions, it is evident, are 
both cheaper and more portable than a medicine chest, and we can 
assure the reader that they will be found still more efficacious, 
Captain H, is a /iving example of their efficacy, whereas that of drugs 
must be sought in the regions of thetomb, and the too much neglected 
histories of premature death. The man who exchanges temperance 
for drugs, is like the adventurer who barters moral honesty for law, 
and is of all gamblers the most extravagant and the least pituable ; be 
plays at the game of Jife and death with the physical certainty of 
josing something, without the possibility of gaining any thing. In the 
account of the Mosquito Indians we likewise fiud some curious and 
vriginal informations but we have satd enough to recommend this neat 
little volume to the attention of all those whom it may concern ; and 
shall only add, that the study of natural history, as cultivated by 





* The Satirist, with the aid of Nugent’s pocket dictionary, may turn 
this into English : we hope, however, that he will not again gonfound 
swarms with abounds. 
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Captain H. never fails to contribuie to the preservaticn of health, and 
the exaltation of the character. Military officers, who are !ikely to be 
stationed in foreign service should remember this, and prepare them- 
selves a little previous to their leaving England. The tine is also fast 
approaching when men possessed of such talents and acquirements will 
be chosen tor governors, and the higher offices. 


A Treatise on the defence of Portugal, with a military map of the 
country ; to which is added, a sketch of the Manners and Customs of 
the inhalitants, and principal events of the campuigns under Lord 
Wellington. By W.G Eliot, Captain in the Roya! Regiment of 
Artillery. The third edition, with considerat/e additions. Pp. 
380, Svo. 12s. with a map and six plates. Egerton. 1911. 


Cavraiw Eliot has greatly improved this excellent treatise, which we 
recommended tu the public on its first appearance. It has since gong 
rapidly through three editions, and may yet go through as many more. 
This edition contains two entirely new chapters, detailing the opera- 
tions down to the Jast month, and is illustrated with well-executed 
surveys and plans of the ‘ environs of Lisbon and Lord Wellington's 
lines” of ‘‘ Zambueira and the heights of Rolica,” battle of ** Vimi- 
era,” “ plans of the battle of Talayera, map of the country and routs 
of the armies,” “‘ plans of the battle of Busaco,” and of the ** battle of 
Albuera.” The “* map, also, has been retouched and filled up with 
upwards of three hundred smal] towns and villages in Portugal. The 
frontiers of Spain, with the principil military reads and conimunica- 
tions have also been engraved on it.” The silly falsehood attributed to 
a parliamentary general, respecting the supposed marshes of Badajoz, 
which we have often exposed, is here directly contradicted, p. 336, by 
an officer who has surveyed the whole country with the eye of an 
engineer, and whose talents and veracity are equally unequivocal. 
**« The soil is of a light sandy nature, and the country much diversi- 
fied with hills: and corn land. Between Badajoz and Merida (the 
head-quarters of the allies) the plains are extensive, perfectly dry and 
sandy, but firm.” The same kind of soil prevails over the greater 
part of both Portuguese and Spanish Estremadura, with the excep- 
tion of some spots on the Guadiana, and particularly at Juremenha, 
which are low and moist. Still the obstinacy of wilful ignorance 
occasionally appeats in the reiterated cry of marshes near Badajoz. 
If the person whose name first sanctioned this story had the honour or a 
soldier, we say nothing of the candour or veracity of a man, he 
would forma}ly contradict it. Captain Eliot ascribes the sickness of 
the English troops at Elvas to the rapid and fatiguing march from 
Lisbon to Oporto, Talavera, and Elvas, a distance of more than seven 
hundred miles in four months. The author thus concludes his 
interesting sketch of Lord Wellington's campaigus. ‘* To the 
historian of a future day belongs the task of recording, in appropriate 
terms, the great and gallant achievements of the first of British 
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generals : actions not even excelled by those of the great Marlborough. 


c 

7 up these in a’ few words, his lordship has accomplished the 
ccs.gns ef the British cabinet, in entrusting to his command so Jarge a 
fi is has been sent to the Peninsula; he has defended Portygal, and 
the pelled the enemy from that kingdom. He has beaten the . 
firs Bu 's generals wherever he has met them, at Roliga, 
Vimiera, Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, and Fuentes d’'Onora. If none 
of these victories have been as complete as those the French gained 


over tbe Kusstans, Prussians, and Austrians, it has been solely owing 
tothe want of a sufficient body of cavalry to follow up the advantage 
gained, and without which no army can completely route a defeated 
enemy, who is superior in that arm [kind of force.] Had those 
troops which were sent to Walcheren been present in the battle of 
Talavera, not a Frenchman would now be found south of the Ebro.” 





Travels of a British Druid, or the Journal of Elynd, illustrative of 
the manners and customs of ancient nations, with appropriate reflections 
fer youth. To whichis added, a History of the doctrines of the 
Druids, and of their final extirpation in Caledonia, Two vols. 
12mo. pp. 304 gs. Hatchard. 1811. 


Since the ‘ Athenian Letters," and the ‘ Travels of Anacharsis,” 
appeared, many similar works have been published, but not one 
which can be compared to either for historical accuracy and fidelity. 
The major part of such publications, indeed, only aimed at amusing ; . 
buthad they been denominated by their proper appellation, ‘‘ Histo- 
: trical Romances,” they might have found a different class of readers, 
and, perhaps, better answered the expectations of their authors. 
The neat little volumes before us, purport to be extracted from the 
journal of a young druid’s travels in France, Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt. They display no great learning, research, or even diversified 
reading; but the narrativeand observations of the supposed traveller are 
conveyed in a pleasing style and manner, the most striking incidents or 
characters inthe couutries above-mentioned are introduced without 
a very rigorous adberance to chronology, and_ neither their length nor 
the natural sterility of the subjeet cam greatly fatigue the most indolent 
reader, 
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Bidcomte-hill, a Poem; and the Monthly, Critical, and Eclectic Re- 
vicw's. 





In our review for January, 1809, we had occasion to inspect, and to 
speak in terms of commendation of a poem, entitled, ** Bidcombe 
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Hill,” from the pen of the Rev. Francis Skurray, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. We know not whether the eulogium which we 
passed upon that publication, or thé well-known orthodoxy of this 
gentleman's writings, (divested, however, of intolerance) subjected 
him to the most coarse abuse froma schismatical triumvirate, viz. the 
Critical, Eclectic, and Monthly Reviewers. The principles of the men 
who respectively conduct these publications, are remarkable for their 
contrariety ; but, like the Scribes and Pharisees, who forgot their ani- 
mositics in the general hatred to Christianity, they unite their discor- 
dant forces in confederacy against the members of the establishment, 
The Critical Review is so inadequately conducted as a literary perform- 
ance, and exhibits such a tergiversation of principle, and withal has to 
boast of so confined a circulation, that we shall bestow but little atten- 
tion upon the remarks, which were hazarded against the publication 
in question, from this quarter. The Critic observes, that no theme 
furnishes a finer subject for the display of poetical talent, than the 
exhibition of scenes of juvenility, in which he asserts that Mr. S. bas 
shewa himself miserably deficient. On this subject, let our author 
speak for himself : 


‘€ Ne’er did I Bidcombe’s lofty mount ascend, 
But I gaz'd fondly on the whiten'd steep, 

Where the aspiring monument records 

Granville’s imperishable fame.* On days 

Long past I muse a melancholy thought, 

When on the summit of that hill I find 

My schoo} companions in their various plays, 

I pause to think how many sprightly youths 
Since ihat short space have gone the way of death. 
Gay as the flowrets of the early spring, 

They smil’d awhile, then wither’d like a rose. 
The day will never unremember'd pass, 

When thou, best lov’'d companion of my youth, 
Did’st on thy couch lie dying. Thou didst sooth 
Mine eyes redden’d by briny tears, and bid 

Me weep no more, ‘There as the mountain breeze, 
Thy spirit wing'd its flight from earth to heaven, 
To join the choir of kindred cherubim. 

The tear will start, the bosom heave a sigh, 

Oft, as I view the locket with thy hair, 

(Cut from thy clay-cold head) which since I keep, 
A sad memorial that we once were friends. 

We whom grim death hath spared are scatter’d wide 
By various destinies our parts to act 





* © The turnpike road over Lansdown, (where is erected a monu- 
ment to Sir Belville Granville) is plainly discerned from Bidcombe 
Hill. It was the scene of manya holiday sport.” 
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Upon the spacious theatre of life. 

With pastoral care and diligence, while some 
Conduct to yirtue’s path their erring flocks, 

And point to skies beyand this earthly sphere ; 
Others more daring sack th’ embattled tield, 
Unfurl the banner, and provoke the war. 

And here the joyful muse in willing lays 

Of thee, illustrious Sidgey,* proudly sings | 

The werld’s great wonder, and thy country’s boast, 
Thou with a few fiom Acre’s shatter'd walls 
Didst diive the fell insulting Corsican 

To flight, with ail his rofhan bands, and tear 
From his dejected brow, the tarnish’d wreath 
Of victory. Perhaps as thou didst march, 

The little captain of a little host, 

O'er Lansdown’s trophied field, ar wandering gaze 
On the memorial of great Granville’s tame, 
Within thy swelling bosom didst thou feel 

The rising energies of valour glow, 

The first wild impulse for renown in war.” 


But we will quit this Monthly repositary of Unitarian invective, and 
pass on to the Eclectic Review, the principles and interior cabinet af 
which we exposed to pablic scorn and indignation in our number of 
September, 1809. This farrago of persongi abuse, under the title of 
{iterary criticism, our readers will perceive by a reference to the above 
umber of our.work, is cauducted by Messrs. Adam, Clarke, Foster, Jo- 
seph Hughes, and Robert [Jail ander the superintendence of one Daniel 
Parkins, an attorney, and a Baptist. Fran) the celebrity which Mr. 
Hall acquired, even with churchmen, fortwo discourses which he 
published, containing iqdubitable proofs of abilities, and professing 

great moderation of temper, we must express our surprize and our 
pegret | for the ignominy which he incurs, by such an association. But 
many men, like Balaam,* have a private and a public character. 


« Who but must laugh, if such a man the-e be ; 
Who would not weep, if Robert Hall were he ?” 


In the article in question there is no criticism, bnt a copious supply 
of low, uneducated, and vulgar abuse. We have heard it asserted on 
what we deem unguestionable authority, that it proceeded froni the 
penof Mr. Foster. This meek and unassuming gentleman published 
two small volumes of essays, and a second edition is adyertized. He 
devotes a whole essay, in attempting to render evangelical religion 
‘* fashionable.” If we construe the spirit of unchristiaa invective, 
displayed against Mr. S. from the pen of this anonymous libeller, to 





* Sir Sidney Smith. 
* See Gilpin’s admirable sermon on this subject. 
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be genuine and undisguised fruit of “‘ evangelical religion,” we recoil 
from our approach towards this Pandora's box, as a traveller would 
start back from a ‘* snake in the grass." We leave the task of recon- 
ciling the dirty conduct of literary and personal assassination to the 
conscience (if he has one,) of this critical evangelist, in order to 
draw the attention of our readers to a more recent proof of malicious 
criticism, exhibited in a late number of ‘* the Monthly Review.” 

The greater part of Bidcombe Hill is consigned by this writer to 
“© unmixed censure.” And when he quotes, for the sake of preser- 
ving appearances, any passage of merit, it is intimated, that many 
faults might be pointed out. But what shall wesay, when passages 
are suppressed with a view to defamation, and erroneous calculations 
drawn from a mutilated text. Our author, speaking of a pastora/ lite, 
mentions the happy days of Arcadia, ~* 


«* When Shepherds ranked as honourable men.” 


\ 

He then speaks of the patriarchal days, which were spent in atten- 

dance upon the fold, and by au obvious gradation, alludes to the first 

communication of the Messiah's birth to Shepherds. And then con- 
cludes, 


‘* Thus fancy loves to rove ‘midst tales of yore, 
To view the picture of the golden age.” 


In which lines, the poet, to the apprehension of every reader; who is 
not wilfully blind, refers to‘* Arcadia’s sunny plains.” And yet our 
author is accused of an anachronism by confounding the golden age with 
an event which happened in the days of Augustus. What candour 
and ucuteness of criticism---what excellent skill in chronology ! 

The critic is astonished by the question, 


«© Wher will these times return >"’ 


We answer, that those happy days will be realized on the generaj 
diffusion of christianity, when ‘‘ the envy of Ephraim shall depart, 
and the adversaries of Judah be cut off.” We recommend the 
learned critic to ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” and apply 
this passage of scripture. 

Unluckily for our critic, he has selected for the display of ridicule 
a passage from ‘‘ the invitation to fishing.” The passage relates te 
the tenderness of an amiable female, who is supposed, from an exqui- 
site sensibility, to return the fish which her lover had caught for her 
amusement, back to their native element. 


‘© Perhaps when you see them lie gasping for breath, 

And yawning, convuls’d dy the struggles of death, 
You'll seek to release them from pain. 

Perhaps both unheard and unseen you will go, 

And seizing the captives you'll instantly throw 
Them back to the water again.” P.57. 


No. 161. Vol. 40. November, 1811.  Y¥ 
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We see in this extract no occasion for the sneer of ridicule, but much 
cause for commendation. The critic was not aware, that the thought 
occurs in an Italian poet, of deserved celebrity, and has always been 
reckoned amongst the beauties of a much admired performance. We 
think the grin will be turned from the poet to the critic, and that when 
he meets his coadjutors, they will ‘‘ laugh him to scorn.” Indeed, we 
think the passage not much inferior, when it is considered as a com- 
pliment to female tenderness, to the well-known stanza of Shenstone. 


“* T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed,” &c. 


We shall not follow this uncourteous critic through his exaggeration of 
faults and misrepresentations, (even the elegant engravings by Storer 
and Greig, which extorted praise from the Critical Reviewers, 
furnished a subject for satire to the Monthly, by the sarcastic re- 
mark that the book is prettily pictured,) but we cannot help ob- 
serving, that whilst he consigns the greater part of the poem to “‘ un- 
mixed censure,” and when praise is reluctantly extorted from him, ‘‘ he 
dawns with faint praise ;" yet has he the impudence to assert, that his 
remarks originate from friendly admonition. This prostitution of lan- 
guage reminds us of an observation by ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel.” 
His words were softer than butter, having war in.his heart : his words 
were smoother than oil, and yet be they very swords. And we cannot 
help imagining, that we hear Mr. Skurray (who is unknown to us but 
through the medium of his writings) adopting the psalmist’s ironical 
deprecation against the ‘‘ friendly admonitions” of schismatical critics, 
«© Let not their precious balms break my head, I will pray yet against 
their wickedness.” ' 

We shall leave ovr Monthly Reviewer to his own reflections, and to 
the judgment of our readers, [after observing, that it was a shaft shot 
from the Monthly Review, that Kirke White received a wound from 
which he rfever recovered, and which embittered the last moments of 
that amiable youth. 

From our observations, our readers cannot fail to ascertain the real 
designs of dissenters, and the spirit and tendency of their schemes. 
in their exterior demeanor they assume the innocence of lambs; but 
enwardly they are ravening wolves. It is ridiculous to talk of their 
religion, who ‘* shoot out their arrows, even bitter words ;” who stab 
their neighbour in the dark, and who, hating one another with true 
sectarian aversion, yet coalesce in their attacks against truth and orth: « 
doxy. We re-assert our opinion, that the motives of a great portion 
of the Dissenters, are not religious but political, Puritanism has em- 
brued its hands in blood in one rebellion ; and Jet us ask whetber those 
men, who have treated our author, (who never could have offended 
them but by his orthodoxy,) with such petulance and injustice, would 
not be the wiiling ‘* authors of confusion and every evil work.”’ 

But leaving these considerations to the wisdom of the legislature, 
(not to /unatics and adulterers,) we return to our province of criticism. 
We would advise all authors who are scurrilously tapated by reviewers, 
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merely because they are “ true churchmen,” to append their vitupera- 
tive censures to the advertisements of their works, that the public may 
be enabled to appreciate the merits of a publication by the quantum of 
sarcasm and invective with which they are honoured. 

We beg leave, in addition to our extracts on a former occasion,* to 
submit the following to the judgment of unbiassed readers, in justifi- 
cation of the opinion which we formerly hazarded of the work which 
we vindicate. We pretend not to say that the book is free from faults, 
inseparable from a first attempt,but as it combines a pertion of poetical 
talent, with sentiments of piety, candour, and benevolence, we were 
inspired with the respect which we expressed for the author, and pro- 
nounced a favourable opinion on the performauce. The extract with 
which we conclude our remarks, is a description of the author's cot- 
tage, which isan asylum too sacred for violation by any but schismati- 
cal footsteps. 


** And thou, my cot, whose humble rocf was rear'd 
Amid the ruins of an aged pile. 
The muse shal] not disdain to celebrate 
Thy snug retreat before is clos’d her song. 
Near to the consecrated house of prayer, 
The straw-roof'd cottage stands, and overlooks 
The scatter’d hamlets, and the distant vale. 
No ornamental taste its front displays, 
Save where the woodbine twines around the porch, 
Where various shrubs dispose their sweets, and give 
From rain ashelter, and from heat a shade. 
When my heart bleeds, home to my cot I fly, 
And ‘mid the quiet of its peaceful scenes, 
Forgive unkindness, and forget its wrongs. 
When the earth trambles on its tottering base, 
Shook by the dread artillery of heaven, 
Guarded from harm, I watch the lightning’s play, 
Their harmless gambols o’er my lowly shed. 
«* Oft when in cataracts the rain descends, 
And hurricanes depopulate the grove, 
Unmov'd amid the elemental strife, 
I pen a sonnet to the angry storm. 
Sometimes the sailor's destiny 1 mourn, 
Who far from port, and farther stil] from friends, 
Views in each rising surge a funeral bier, 
And in each yawning gulf a watery tomb. 
On bended knees methinks I see him wring 
His folded hands—then rise them to the sky 
With looxs of cheerless gloom and wild affright. 
While the huge tear-drops tremble in his eyes, 





* See our Review for January, 1800. 
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He calls on heaven to hear his dying prayer, 
©‘ Ob! shield my babes, and dry my widow's tears ;’ 
The suppliant’s voice outrides the deaf‘ning blast, 
Pierces opposing clouds, and reaches heaven, 
The god-like mandate, ‘ peace, be still,’ goes forth, 
Hush d is the whirlwind’s rage, and all is calm. 

«© When gentle breezes fan the yielding air, 
I place the harp Eolian to the wind, 
Whose warbling melodies transport my soul 
With panting ecstacy, or melt to love. , 

«¢ When nature wears bleak winter's dreary garb, 

I sit beside the blazing earth, not sad, 

But solitary ; oft with booksI cheer 

The lingering hours, more frequently with song. 
Oft times fatigued with conning o’er the page 
Of antient lore, the volume I have clos’d, 

And from the open window gaz‘d around, 

To watch the smioke in trailing columns rise 
From Muses more lowly than my own. 

Then to'the vale beneath I cast my eyes, 

Where ’mid thick groves and glittering water-falls, 
The lordly mansion rises to my sight, 

Kindling no thoughts but those of gratitude. 
When from my door the mendicant departs 
Content and happy with some pittance giv'n, 
The heart-felt blessings which he leaves behind 
Shall light on him, who bade my cottage smile, 
Who blest my labours and enlarged my store. 

«© The thoughtless mariner may slight the power 
Which hush’d the roaring of the midnight blast, 
And live forgetful of th’ auspicious power, 

Which saw his vessel safe, and danger past, 

But whilst life's glass retains one grain of sand, 
Or vital heat shall warm this anxious breast, 

I'll bless the pilot whose conducting hand 
Moored my frail bark to anchorage and rest. 

And oh! if e’er my little bark again 

(Quitting its port) should venture on the main, 
Remembrance oft times shall recali the spot 
Where mirth was found the partner of my cot. 
Fancy shall dwell upon the vale below, 

Where turrets glitter, and where fountains flow, 
And Bidcombe's airy height my thoughts employ, 
Where waft the breezes health, and every sound is joy.” 
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JACOBIN WIT. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 


Mr. Epitor, 


The following epigram, or piece of scurrility, was written on one 
of the late Numbers of the Antijacobin Review, and circulated, too, 
as a new motto to the work: and I send it to you, that you may lash 
the poetaster for his impudence. 

You see, Sir,shere are those who impute your zeal in the service of 
Church and State to a bad motive, indeed! I cannot, however, with- 
hold my tribute of sincere praise for all your successful exertions 
sgaiust all the Jacobins through the nation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your grateful and humble servant, 
B. A. 


September 12th, 1811. 


New Motto for the Antijacolin Review. 


Here comes Antijaco’ Review, 
Surpass’d by none, excell’d by few : 
Say, then, the object of the Journal, 
To spawn out Bigotry infernal ! 


It has been suggested to us, by an intelligent friend, that this curious 
motto is the production of one of a number of Popish emissaries, in 
the pay of the Catholic Committee, who have been sent over from 
Ireland, tg propagate their tenets, political and fanatical, in this 
country ; that is, to plead the cause of Catholic emancipation, and 
to cry down the present administration, as enemies to toleration. 
This is likely enough, for, on the same principle on which a Pickpocket 
is the first to call out ‘‘ Stop Thief,” is a Papist the loudest in his 
exclamations against infernal ligotry, But we have not forgotten, 
and, we trust, the British public will never forget, who guided 
the sword which murdered the Protestants on St. Bartholomew's day, 
nor who lighted the memorable fires in Smithfield ! 


New Edition of Stephan's Greek Thesaurus. 


Took's Court, Chancery Lane, London. 
S1x,—I am maturing a plan (which was lately suggested by the 
Bishop of Glousester) with Mr. E. H. Barker, of Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, whose name is subscribed to several articles in the 
Classical, Billical, and Oriental Journal, to edit Stepran's Greek 
Thesaurus, in twenty-four numbers, at 11. 1s. each, to be completed, 
in four or five years. The Giossary and Scott's Appendix will be 
incorporated, and other improvements, which will be specified in the 
prospectus. It is our intention to take the opinion and advice of th¢ 
most distinguished scholars on the best mode of executing this most 
Jaborious and expensive undertaking: this, I trust, will be deemed 
a sufficient apology for addressing you on this occasion. 

We are anxious to obtain the patronage of the most dignified 
personages, and the most illustrious scholars, before we publish our 
prospectus, that we may place their names at the head. 

We should be happy to know your opinion of the undertaking, and 
should we be so fortunate as to meet with your patronage, we trust 
you will use your extensive influence with other literary characters, 
to whom you may have access, to increase our subscription, as other- 
wise much time may elapse before the requisite number of names 
can be obtained. We beg your reference to the annexed list of sub- 
scribers, who, amongst others, have honoured us with their patronage. 

A new edition of this maynificent work has been long demanded 
by the literary world, but the uncertainty of sufficient encouragement 
has deterred scholars from the attempt.- Applications have also been 
made to various Universities at home and abroad, but the expense has 
obliged them all ‘to decline it. This has determined us to attempt it 
in the form proposed. However the want of the work may be felt, 
unless we receive support from every lover of classical literature, we 
also must abandan the design. That ovr prospectus may not be long 
delayed, I am induced to solicit the favour of a speedy answer 

Copies will be struck off on large paper at 2]. 2s. each number. 

I beg to add that the work will be printed, and superintended at my 
own press 

With many apologies for this interruption on your more important 
occupations, 

] have the honour to be, Sir, 
With the highest consideration and respe +, 
Your very humble Servant, 
November 12th, 1811. A.J. VALPY. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York, 

Duke of Bedford, (large paper), 
Dorset, (large paper), 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Blandford, 











The Right Hon. Karl Spencer, 
Grey, 

— Teignmouth, 
Bagot, 
Bristol, 

Lord Visct. Sidmouth, 
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-— Milton, (large paper), 
Palmerston, 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Bristol, 
Chester, 
St. David's, 
Durham, 
Lichfield and Coventry, 
Gloucester, 
Norwich, 
— - Worcester, 
Winchester, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, 
Headley, 
The Rev. R. Walpole, 
The Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, M. P. 
— Sir W. Scott, M. P. 
The Solicitor General, M. P. 
C. S. Lefevre, Esq. M. P. 
The Hon. T. Brand, M. P. 
———— J. W. Ward, M. P. 
Redhead Yorke, Esq. 
F.G. Leckie, Esq. 
The Rev. C. Parr Burney, 
— -- Walter Whiter, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. 
The Dean of Peterborough, 
and Chapter of Chichester, 
Durham, 















































Rev. Archdeacon Webber, 





Nares, 
—-— Professor Dealtry, C. I. College, 
—— Dr. C. Burney, Greenwich, 
———— Butler, Harrow, (large and small paper) 
~—— Mr. M. Drury; ditto, (jarge paper) 

— H. Drury, ditto, (large paper) 
_ W. Drury, ditto, 
_-— B. Evans, ditto, 
J. Lloyd, Esquire, ditto, 
J. Edward, Esq. ditto, 
‘Rev. Dr. Butler, Shrewsbury, 
—--——— Carey, Westminster, 
a= Mr. Knox, ditto, 
——--— Ellis, ditto, 
—— Dr. Crombie, Greenwich, 
——--— Gabell, Winchester, 

--— Michards, ditto, 

College Library at ditto, 
Rev. Dr. Annesley, Downing College, Cambridge, (6 copies, 

for self and friends) 
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Rev. Dr. Maltby, Downing College, 
—-—- H. Marsh, ditto, 

Parr, ditto, 

—— Mr. Trollope, Christ's Hospital, 
—— Dr. Wool, Rugby, 

—— Mr. J. F. Dibdin, 

——--— J. Russell, Charter House, 
C. Butler, Esq. 

— Hare, Esq. 

R. P. Knight, Esq. 

W. Mitford, Esq. 

R. Peel, Esq. M. P. 

J. Raine, Esq. 

G Sharpe, Esq. 

J. Noble, Esq. (10 copies). 





We can only observe at present, that this laudable plan, for the 
re-publication of a work so much wanted by the.c\assical world, has 
our warmest wishes for its complete success, and that no encourage- 
ment of ours shal] be wanting. 


EDITOR. 


On the Necessity of Protestant Associations. 
To the Editor of the Aniijacolin Review. 


Sir, November 12th, 1811. 

1 have just seen the formation of a society in the neighbourhood 
of Rugby, for the promotion of Christian knowledge, announced in 
a provincial paper. Their intention is to co-operate with the society 
of that description in London. It is to be hoped that similar societies 
will be formed throughout the kingdom. But, Mr. Editor, in these 
times, when the established religion is threatened from without, and 
is led to expect no extraordinary support from a quarter whence it 
has aright toexpect it, would it not be highly advantageous if the 
clergy and laity were to form themselves into societies, for the sup- 
port and consolation of each other > Dissenters of all descriptions 
are united in classes, &c. which communicate with one another. 
The established clergy sit insulated in theit different parishes, without 
connection with any of their brethren. It often happens that the 
inethodists burst in upon a parish, and the minister, unsupported, 
sinks under opposition ; because, if he is a young man especially, he 
yay not know whence to derive aid or information. If rural dean- 
eries, &c. were formed into societies, with a &mmittee to meet at 
stated times, or with a proper president to whom the junior clergy 
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could apply, might not the most beneficial effects be expected ? 
When we consider, Mr. E., the great influence which the apostle of 
St. George’s Fields has obtained over a certain class of people, and 
how, and for whom, that influence was exerted on a late occasion, is it 
not strange that government will not see immense danger to be appre- 
hended from the increase of that peculiar species of Dissenters? It 
is to be hoped, Mr, E., that you who have the welfare of Church and 
State so much at heart, will urge upon the public, some such arrange- 
ment as that just hinted at. Surely some one of your able correspon- 
dents will take up the subject! Men of learning, of genius, of piety, 
step forth! not to wage war, but to defend that Church and State 
of which you are the honour and the glory. 
I am, Sir, 
Most respectfully, 
Your sincere friend, 


F. DE COURCEY. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


SiR, 
I look upon the letter inserted in your last number, which is signed 


Senex, to be a wanton and malignant attack upon the character of a 
gentieman, who little deserves sach treatment. Had the writer of 
it, however, confined himself within the bounds of truth, not much, 
perhaps, could have been said against him,—but his letter is founded 
on a falsehood,—a falsehood in itself so pa'pable and absurd, as must 
necessatily expose Senex to the contempt of all who read it. The 
gentleman who is candidate for the vacant living, is not, as Senex 
affirms, a ‘‘ Calvinistic Dissenter,” that he is not a Calvinist, is 
_ easily discerned from the whole tenour of his preaching, and Senex 
will do well to inform the public how a dissenter can possibly get 
into the church, so well and strictly guarded, as all the passes to the 
sacred office of the ministry are. If I thought the Reverend Gen- 
tleman did entertain Calvinistic principles, 1 would have held m 
peace, for, as far as it is allowable for a Christian to hate, I hate a 
Calvinist, and, Mr. Editor—as Dr. Johnson said of his friend, « [ 
assure you I am a very good hater.” The malevolence which per- 
vades the heart of Senex, shews itself plainly; he possesses the 
inclination to injure, without the ability—the will without the power ; 
and if the living should eventually be disposed of to any one else, let 
not the vanity of Senex induce him to believe that such disposal was 
owing to any representation of his. The noble Lord who has the 
disposal of the living, possesses too much good sense to listen for a 
moment to any advice which Senex may attempt to intrude upon 
him. For fear, Sir, of taking up too much of your room, I shall con- 
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clude by observing, that there was not the least necessity for the 
signature Senex, as any one of the least discrimination who reads 
his letter, may easily recognise the ‘‘ telum imbslle sine ictu,’’ the 
weak—the feeble—the impotent attempt of an o/d man. 
A CHURCHMAN. 
Coventry, October 18. 


i — 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review and True Churchman's 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

Whatever opinions may be entertained gn the policy of augmenting 
or diminishing the powers and privileges enjoyed by Dissenters, 
the reasonableness and propriety of bestowing livings on those 
preachers only, who keep themselves within the bounds fixed by the 
sobriety of the English Church, must be acknowledged by all whe 
are not anxious for its overthrow. 

Your correspondent, Senex, has done well by calling the attention 
of your readers to this subject ; a subject of vital importance to the 
welfare of our venerable church, and he has my unqualified thanks. 
I only regret that he has applied to a candidate for a vicarage in this 
city, the epithet of a Calvinist, and has thereby given opportunities 
for cavil and subterfuge. 

When we see men adopt such narrow and contracted views of 
Christianity, as to forbid pleasures which are in their nature innocent, 
(such as the singing of songs not religious, or indulging in any harm- 
less recreation which excites mirth) we may regard it as a gloomy 
and hypocritical sanctity, which has no relation ta the religion of 
our Church—which accustoms its votaries to assume the form where 
the substance is wanting, and when we see such men likely toe 
become the occupants of her livings, whether they call themselves the 
disciples of Calvin, of Emanual Swedenbourg, or of any other 
leader, it is right that we should ring the alarm. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, a friend to freedom in religious matters, as far 
as is consistent with safety ; let that man attend the conventicle, 
whose imagination is subject to be wrought upon, and whose passions 
are easy to be touched. Let him hear the mysteries and abstractions, 
the hopes, the fears, and the hidden doctrines of religion enforced, 
with vehement gesture and impassioned voice ; he will be transported 
by unqualified raptures ; his fancy will be diverted, and, perhaps, he 
will there find satisfaction and repose. A wise man will feel com- 
placence, and a good man benevolent joy rising within him, in cons 
templating the various fantastic sources to which men resort for 
happiness, according to their variously constituted minds, when any 
of these sources are innocent. But, it is the duty of every friend to 
the establishment, to do his utmost to keep the legitimate church 
aud the sectarists, separate and distinct from each other. 

lam, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
D. 
Coventry, 16th October, 1811. 
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DISSENTERS AT COVENTRY. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Reviw. 


Mr. Ep1ror,—In your last number, appeared an article signed 
Senex, which I cannot but consider as an insidious attack upon the 
character of a respectable clergyman, and must believe that your cor- 
respendent’s motives were as warped and as crooked as the first letter 
of his name.—I hope therefore. Sir, that you who would never volun- 
tarily persist in error, will give this explanation a place in your pub- 
lication. 

Your Friend Senex seems precipitately to have run away with the 
idea that the candidate for the vacant vicarage of this city must, for- 
sooth, profess Calvivistical principles, because a considerable part of 
his hearers have inferred as much from this gentleman's frequently 
touching upon the sublime and mysterious doctrines of justification 
by faith, and the influence of grace, in his sermois, If Senex, 
however, had duly considered the matter, he would never have viewed 
the “vox populi” as a ‘* vox dei,” especially in affairs of this 
mysterious nature, which must be evidently far beyond the extent of 
vulgar comprehensions —Nor are the articles upon which he founced 
bis arrogant assertion, inthe least better entitled to the public at- 
tention. 

He seems strenuously to insist upon the circumstance of this gen- 
tleman’s cause, having been warmly asserted by the Miyor and Cor- 
poration of this City -——who J admit are dissenters,* ——but it does 
not at all follow, that they must therefore espouse a candidate of their 
own persuasion! Since this gentleman is not soliciting for one of our 
dissenting Chapels, but fora situation in the church of England !!! 
Nay, Sir, this interference on the part of our worthy and respectable 
magistrates, is only a new proof ‘of the sincerity w ith which Vhey. exert 
themselves for the public weal. Another argument much insist 
ed upon by people entertaining similar opinions with Senex, is the 
circumstance of prayers having been offered up publickly for his 
success in the Calvinistic chapels of this city. That this has been the 








* Is it possible that the mayor and corporation of Coventry are all 
Dissenters ? From the signature which our correspondent has as- 
sumed, we can feel no disposition to question the accuracy of his 
assertion. But still the fact is passing strange, that the head and eve ry 
member of a large corporation, should hold their situations in « 
ance of the laws, by not having given that test of their attachment 
to the Established Church, which the law imperatively requires from 
every British subject, before he can be admitted to hold such offices ; 
Nor is it less strange that in such a city as Coventry, no good churche 
man should be found with sutficient resolution and honesty to enforce 
an observance of the law on such an occasion. We confess that the 
acknowledgment of thjs monstrous fact inclines us to believe that 
there is more truth in the representations of Senex, than some of our 
best correspondents seem willing to allow. 

EpiTor. 
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case, I see no reason that I should attempt to deny ; as it isa decided 

proof of the anxiety, which our learned and eloquent minister has for 

the welfare of. the English Church, and that some person might obtain 

the vicarage in question, who was not only able but willing to 
reach the evangelical truths of the holy Gospel. 

This laudable anxiety, too, may be founded upon the probability of 
an approaching matrimonial union between our worthy minister and 
a relative of the candidate.-—But these, Sir, are points which these 
people seem either to have been ignorant of, or have totally over 
Jooked them in the heat of pariy anger, and the love of scurri- 
kity. 

I remain, &c. 
Diraarzbne. 
Coventry, Oct. 25, 181}. 


he 


THOMAS PAIN E. 
(Who died June’8, 1809.) 
To the Editor, 


Sir, 

Having met with a book, lately published in America, wherein 
the latter part of the life of Mr. Paine is detailed, and being well 
convinced, that very few copies have reached England, I am of 
opinion, that the last moments of se extraordinary a character, if 


known, may in some degree atone for the life of iniquity he led, by 
coanteractivng those pernicious doctrines he caused to be disseminated 
throughout the world. There are no means better calculated to 
give it publicity in this country than through the channel of the 
public papers. The blow he aimed at our constitution, fell to the 
grannd, leaving no trace of its effects behind. The notions he 
prepegated respecting religion, (or, rather, his endeavour to extir- 
pate religion from the land,) I am fearful still pervade the minds of 
toomany. Those infatuated people will do well to compare the close 
of his life with every other part of it—they will then have sufficient 
reason to renounce so delusive and uncomfortable a system. The 
author of the sketch of his life, Mr. Cheetham, of New York, 
seems to have got his intelligence from persons with whom Paine 
passed a great part of it. I cannot think of following our author 
through the whole of his life ; that is pretty well known in England : 
better for thousands, had he lived as wel] as died in obscurity. 
It appears he w.% soon iired-of the republic of France, though 
his former principles remained the same. He arrived at Baltimore on 
the 13th of Oct. 1802, in company with a woman named Madame 
Bonneville, whom he had seduced from her husband, and after- 
wards cruelly beaten. At the first inn he went to, he was principally 
visited by the lower class of emigrants from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; no respectable ~ person would suffer his approach. 
He drank grog in the tap-room with all, and making free with all 
he was daily intoxicated; his habitual drunkenness seems to have 
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commenced with the French revolution. Mrs. Dean, with whom 
he afterwards lodged, says, he was deliberately and disgustingly 
filthy, as choosing to perform the -offices of nature in his bed, 
In the spring of 1804, he returned to his farm at New Rochelle ; 
he engaged an old woman, Black Betty, who it seems was nourly his 
match for drunkenness; they frequently, says our anthor, would he 
prostrate upon the same floor, quite dru@k, swearing and threatening 
to fight, but incapable of approaching each other to combat,— 
nothing but inability prevented a battle. Thus have I extracted a 
few circumstances which mark the character of the deluded man, at 
an advanced ‘period of kfe. His last momeuts cannot be better 
described than by quoting ‘a passage from a letter written by Dr. 
Manley, who attended Paine during his last illness. About 11 
months previous to his death, excepting the last six weeks, he was 
drunk twice a day. He thus proceeds :— 

‘* During the latter part of life, though his conversation was 
equivocal, his conduct was singular: he would not be left alone 
night or day. He not only required to have some person with 
him, but he must see that he or she was there ; and would not 
allow his curtain to be closed at anytime ; and if, as it would 
sometimes unavoidably happen, he would scream and halloo until 
some person came to him. When relief from pain would. admit, 
he seemed thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes being generally 
closed, and his hands folded upon his breast ; although he never 
slept without the assistance of an anodyne. There was something 
remarkable in his conduct about this peried (which comprizes two 
weeks immediately preceding his death,) particularlywhen we reflect 
that Paine was the author of ‘ The Age of Reason.’ - He would cali 
out,- during his paroxysms of distress, without intermission‘ O 
Lord help me! God help me! Jesus Christ help me !!!—O Lord 
help me!’ &c.—repeating the same expression, without the least 
variation, in a tone of voice that world alarm the house. It was 
this conduct which induced me to think that he had abandoned his 
former opinions; and I was more inelined to that belief, when f 
understood from his nurse, (who is a very serious, and I believe, 
a pious woman,) that he would occasionally inquire, when he saw 
ker engaged with a book, what she was reading? and being an- 
swered, Hobart’s Companion to the Altar, and at the same time 
asking, whether she should read aloud, he assented, .and would 
appear to give particular attention. [ took occasion, during the night 
of the 5th or 6th of June, to test the st rength of his opinions respect- 
ing the Revelation. I purposely made him a very late visit—it 
was a time that seemed to sort exactly with my errand, it was mid- 
night, he was in great distress, constantly exclaiming in the words 
above-mentioned ; when, after a considerable preface, I addressed 
him in the following manner ;—- 

“« « Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large portion of the community, 
have been treated with deference , you have never been in the habit 
of mixing in your Conversation words of course—you have never in- 
dulged in the babit of profane swearing; you must be sensible 
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that we are acquainted with your religious opinions as they are 
given to the world. , What must we think of your present conduct ? 
Whydo you call ot Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe 
that he can help you ? Do you believe in the divinityof Jesus Christ?—~ 
Come now, answer me honestly—I want an answer from the lips 
ef a dying man; for I verily believe you will not live four and 
twenty hours.’ I waited some time at the end of every question : 
he did not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the above manner. 
Again I addressed him—‘ Mr. Paine, you have not answered my 
questions—will you answer them ? Allow me to ask again—Do you 
believe, er,—l!et me qualify the question,—do you wish to believe 
that Jesus Christ is the son of God? After a pause of some 
minutes, he answered, ‘ I have no wish to believe on that subject.’ 
I then left him : and I know not whether he spoke to any person on 
any subject, though he lived, as I before observed, till the morning of 

e 8th.’ 

“© Thus we find him, on his death-bed, calling upon that God 
whose interposition he always denied,—upon that Saviour whose 
existence he never would admit,—even afraid of his own shadow. The 
awful change he was conscious must soon take place, opened to his 
view that which convinced him of the reality of those things he had 
undertaken with such zeal to refute. The reason for his declining 
to answer the close of questions put to him is apparent: the pride 
of his heart would not allow him to declare fully and honestly that 
his former opinions were erroneous: the expressions alone which 
escaped from his lips are sutficient,—they speak more plainly the 
workings of his heart than the most solemn declarations he could 
have made. It may be thought by some a want of charity in me 
to expose the failings of a departed man. I should think so too, 
were it not to serve a peculiar purpose,—to set at rest the minds of 
those he has disturbed,—to expel the poison of infidelity from the 
land. In every point of view his false character appears. In England, 
all titles were obnoxious to him: he was for levelling all distinctions. 
{on America, before the French Revolution, we find him assuming 
atitle in an edition of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ he styles himself 
* Secretary for foreign affairs to the congress of the United States,’— 
a title he had no claim to, as he was merely a copying-clerk : which 
situation he afterwards forfeited by a scandalous breach of trust, 
proving that what he disliked in others, he in reality was fond of 
himself.” T. H. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs. Davis, Proprietress of the Gentlemen's Mathematical Com- 
panion, and J. S. Dickson, Bookseller, most respectfully announce to 
the scientific world, bat, supported by the assistance of some of the best 
mathematicians of the day, they purpose to republish the mathemati- 
cal parts of the Geutlemen’s Diaries, from their commencement tn 
1741, to the present time. 











Literary Intelligence. 


The publishers, resting solely on the kindness of their real friends, 
the Contributors, Correspondents, and Purchasers of the Companion, 
flatter themselves not only that the sale shall rersunerate the great 
expence necessarily attending the publications, but that the matter 
also, shall be worthy the attention of the learned world. 

It is their intention to publish it in parts, the first of which shall 
be ready to deliver with the Companion, November, 1812, 

WHITE'S Astronomical Tables, for the years 1780. 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, being an Ephemeris for those years, intended for the use of 
those who study philosophy and astronomy. 

No. 15 of Davies's GENTLEMAN'S MaTHEeMATICAL CoMPANION, 
for the year 1812. 

Shortly willbe published, A Key to the new System of Commer- 
cial Calculations, practised in the Academy, Cateaton Street, by 
W. Tate, Master of that Establishment. 


W. H. Yate, Esq. has nearly completed his long-expected work on 
Parliamentary Reform. As national subjects of this kind are too 
frequently tinctured by party views, this gentleman's sole object, it is 
said, is an honest desire of promoting manly and fair discussion, to- 
wards this great constitutional point, ‘‘ without injuring individuals, 
er convulsing the nation.” 


A new English Translation of the three Greek Orations of Peri- 
cles, Plato, and Lysias, in honour of the Athenian heroes, with 
Notes explanatory, and some account of the Authors, by the Rev. 
T. Broadhurst, of Bath, will be published in January next. It will be 
ornamented with plates. 

In the Press, and will be published, as soon as the Engravings 
{nearly seventy in number,) can be got ready, A Translation of LA 
MYTHOLOGIE EN ESTAMPES; Ou, Figures des Divinités 
Falleuse : With Notes Critical, Classical, Historical, and Explana- 
tory, by the Translator. This celebrated Mythology was published 
this year at Paris, and is perhaps the most Classical that has ever 
yet appeared in Europe, the figures of the deities being all from the 
antique ; and the originals of most of them are now in Paris, the 
fruits of Buonaparte’s campaigns in Italy. 

Outlines of a History of REVOLUTIONARY EUROPE; by 
William Ticken, Author of the Royal Historical Atlas, now pub- 
lishing under the patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, &c. &c. 

Present State of the Debtor and Creditor Law: being an Essay on 
the Effect.of Imprisonment ; or, a consideration of Creditors’ Rights 
and Debtors’ Wrongs. _ By W. Minchin, Esq. Barrister at Law, 

A Translation of Chateaubrianc’s celebrated work, “ The Spirit 
of Christianity, or Beauties of the Christian Religion,” is in the press 
and will speedily be published in two octavo volumes, printed uniform 
with his travels. 

The author of “ Montorio, or Fatal Revenge,” has in the press 
a wew Romance, entitled “‘ The Milesian.” 
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A Satirical work, solely descriptive of living Characters, entitled . 
“* Six Weeks’ Residence at Long's, or Votaries of Fashion,” will ap- 
pear, in a few days, ffom the pen of a Gentleman wel] known in the 
Literary World. 

Miss Joanna Baillie has nearly ready for publication the third 
volume of her Series of Plays on the Passions. 

Dr. Crotche’s new work, entitled ‘‘ Elements of Musical Com- 
position, or Rules for writing and playing thorough Bass,” will appear 
in the course of this month. 

Mrs. Opie has made considerable progress in a new Novel, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Temper, or Domestic Scenes.” 

New editions of Mr.’George Eller’s Specimens of early English 
Metrical Romances, and Specimens of early English Poets, are nearly 
ready for publication. 

A Third Volume of Bishop Horsley’s Sermons is in the press. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Volume .Second, will be 
published this month. 

Mr. Charles Pope, of the Custom-House, Bristol, has in the press 
a Practical Abridgement of the Laws of the Customs, relating to the 
Import, Export, and Coasting Trade, of Great Britain, and her 
Dependencies ; together with a Statement of the duties, drawbacks, 
and bounties to be paid and allowed thereon. 

Mrs.West will — eatly in the season, “* The Loyalists, a Tale 
of other Times.” - 

Messrs. Longman and Co. will publish, in the course of the Season, 
The Speeches of the Right Honourable Charles James Fox, the Right 
Honourable William Wyndham, and the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, of the House of Bourbon, from 
the accession of Philip the Fifth to the death of Charles the Third, 
1700—~1788 ; with an Introduction relative to the government and 
state of Spain. Drawn: from original documents and secret papers, - 
many of which have never before been published. By the Reverend 
Willam Coxe, F.R.S &c. will appear in the ensuing-year. 

Will be published in a few days, Remarks on Lancaster's Sy stem 
of Education, in which his erroneous statements, and the defects in 
his mode.of tuition are detected and e*posed, with a few hints on the 
danger that would arise to the Church, from establishing a system of 
National Fducation on his plan. 


>? 








————— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


“The communications of A, W. our old correspondent, De Courcey ; 
F.; Clericus Anglicanus ; and S. KE, ; are received, and will be inserted 
in our next number. 
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